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REPORT OF CONFERENCE BOARD 


We are printing elsewhere, in full, the report of the 


National Industrial Conference Board on the railroad . 


situation. We are devoting so much space to it, not be- 
cause it contains much materlal that is new or any par- 
ticularly strong reccommendations, but because it is a 
well-considered and complete report from industrial 
sources and, as such, is worth studying by those who look 
with suspicion on similar matter coming from the rail- 
roads. It shows that business men—shippers—are con- 
sidering railroad problems from the broad point of view 
and are no longer holding before their eyes the dollar 
they pay in freight rates, thus excluding from their vision 
matters of latger and more fundamental importance. 

The expression of the board with respect to reten- 
tion of the present transportation act without change 
should be especially noted. It is as follows: 


The majority of railroad executives and a. large part of the 
business interests of the country desire the retention of the 
transportation act in order that it may be given a fair trial. 
Some railroad executives believe that the railroads as a whole 
will be able to earn an amount approximating the “fair return” 
this year, provided. that no unforeseen labor or industrial crises 
arise to prevent the attainment of this result. In support of 
this belief, the railroads have pledged themselves to spend ap- 
proximately $1,100,000,000 during 1923 for new cars and locomo- 
tives, and for additional trackage and other facilities in order 
that they may handle expeditiously the heavy traffic which is ex- 
pected to reach its peak for the year by October, 1923. It is the 
Opinion of some railroad: executives, however, that the repeal or 
amendment of the transportation act should be sought in the 
next Congress, but the majority opinion is against any attempts 
in that direction and for giving the act a fair trial in the next 
two years, in the hope that during that period such favorable 
results may be attained that railroad credit will -be restored, 
rates lowered without impairing earnings, and consequently any. 
further legislation rendered unnecessary. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AN ISSUE? 

We do not agree with Dr. David Friday, director of 
the Research Council of the National Transportation 
Institute, that “a demand for government: ownership ‘is 
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likely to be the central issue of the presidential campaign 
of 1924.” The signs; as we see them, do not point to the 
probability of government ownership of the railroads 
being the “central issue” of the next campaign. 

If we were asked to predict at this time what the 
central issues of the campaign would be, we would say 
taxation and international relations. Government owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads may be advocated by 
their friends but that will be far from the. question being 
an important “issue.” Dr. Friday’s statement implies the 
probability of one of the major political parties inserting 
in its platform a plank for government ownership and 
operation of the railroads, and that plank being opposed 
by the other party. 

There are no indications at this time that either the 
Republican or Democratic party will go out of its way to 
inject the question of government ownership and opera- 
tion into the campaign. Because it is practically certain 
that taxation will be the principal domestic issue, with 
both major parties declaring themselves in favor of 
economy and reductions in taxes, etc., it does not seem 
likely that either. party will urge the consumation of an 
act that would increase, rather than lighten, the cost of 
government. The national debt- now stands at a figure 
in excess of $22,000,000,000.. It would require a few 
billions of dollars to take over the railroads, even if they 
were acquired for what the railroad baiters,say they are 
worth. And we cannot see the politicians of-either party 
losing their heads to such an extent that would lead them 
to indorse ‘acquisition of the railroads in 1924. 


- Government ownership and operation of the railroads 
always, of course, will loom up as a possibility. With the 
experience of federal control of the railroads still fresh 
in the mind of the. public, however, with its cost, in round 
numbers, of from °$1,800,000,000 to: $2,000,000,000, it is 
difficult to believe that: the public will demand govern- 
ment ownership and. operation to the extent that one of 
the major political parties will feel called upon to declare 
for such ownership and operation. 

There is, in our opinion, a reason more compelling 
than that we have given. It is that this year the rail- 
roads have vindicated private ownership and operation. 
They have carried the largest volume of. traffic in their 
history with a substantial surplus of freight cars in good 
order and with a negligible car shortage, while the weekly 
car loadings have exceeded the million mark. Rates are 
high, but costs of operation are also high and the rail- 
roads are meeting: the demands of their employes for 
wage increases. Notwithstanding the large volume of 
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traffic, the net operating income for the first seven months 
of this year of the Class I roads represented an annual 
rate of return of 5.51 per cent on their tentative valua- 
tion—a return short of the 5.75 per cent prescribed by 
the Commission under the transportation act. It has 
taken the largest volume of traffic in the history of the 
roads, under existing operating costs and high rates, to 
produce a return approaching that prescribed by the 
Commission. 

The fact that government ownership and operation 
of the railroads, according to our view of the situation, 
will not be an “issue” in the next presidential campaign, 
does not, of course, eliminate the necessity for getting 
the facts about our transportation system to the public 
in such fashion that the man in the street may under- 
stand the fundamental questions involved. We hope that 
the National Transportation Institute will be one of the 
agencies that will accomplish results along that line. 
We do not see the desirability, however, of the institute 
issuing to the public statements that justify such head- 
lines as.““Federal Ownership of Railroads Seen as Cam- 
paign Issue,” the quoted words having appeared in one 
newspaper, at least, over the institute’s statement of last 
week. To us, that seems to be a case of crying “Wolf!” 
when there is no wolf. 


APPEALS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


Our attention has been called to a circular being sent to 
commercial and trade organizations and individual ship- 
pers by a freight traffic association in New York, solicit- 
ing contributions of from $10.00 to $50.00 each, “to show 
the Supreme Court where their (its) decision was erro- 
neous” in the case of the Kansas City Southern vs. Wolf 
et al. The organization says it has “engaged a staff of 
attorneys who have similar actions pending in the district 
courts, but they do not wish to proceed unless the money 
can be raised to fight the appeal before the highest 
tribunal in the country.” 

We know little about this traffic association. It doubt- 
less is a legitimate and reliable traffic organization, but 
we question the wisdom of this appeal to shippers. It 
must know that similar appeals are constantly being 
made by numerous irresponsible individuals and organi- 
zations, which for many years have obtained large sums 
of money on some pretext-of performing service for ship- 
pers. Most of these appeals have been without..merit, 
We do. not say that this particular appeal is entirely 
without merit, but the organization has not been entirely 
frank with shippers, and its appeal in its present form 
will hardly inspire confidence. We think shippers who 
are asked to pay the bill should know who the attorneys 
are that the organization has engaged, where they are, 
their general standing, and what procedure they propose. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Wolf case was rendered February 19, 1923. The 
time within which to move for a re-argument has, we 
are advised, expired. We know of no tribunal to which 
an appeal from the United States Supreme Court can 
be taken. We are not impressed, therefore, with the 
Statement that the attorneys engaged “do not. wish to 
Proceed unless the money can be raised to fight the ap- 
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peal before the highest tribunal in the country.”’ The 
highest tribunal in the country has already spoken and 
from its decision there is no appeal. If the attorneys 
engaged have actions pending in district courts—and 
we assume that United States district courts are the 
courts referred to—shippers should be advised what those 


actions are, in what districts they are pending, and what 
is involved. 


We are not favorably impressed, either, with the state- 
ment that thirty-two newspapers throughout the country 
are willing to give the necessary publicity, “to arouse sen- 
timent in favor of our action.” We do not believe intelli- 
gent shippers will look with favor on a plan to attempt 
to influence the decisions of courts of law on questions of 
law by arousing public sentiment. 


The appeal is, we think, unfortunate, in the way it is 
made. We think that there are numerous organizations, 
some of which, such as the National Industrial Traffic 
League, are distinctly shippers’ organizations, that can 
and will look after the interest of the shippers in so vital 
a matter without appealing to the public for funds. 


Where appeals of this kind are made, contributors 
ought to insist that those receiving them shall be held 
to a strict accountability and, as trustees, they should 
render a complete report to the contributors as to the 
manner of expenditures and the results accomplished. 
We respectfully suggest to our readers that it is usually 
the part of wisdom to go slow in responding to appeals 
for funds for the solution of this or that transportation 
question. We think it is a wiser course to support and 
work through organizations that are supported by bona 
fide memberships and do not broadcast appeals for funds. 


FRIENDLIER FEELING TO RAILROADS 


(New York Commercial.) 


There is a distinctly friendlier feeling toward the railroads 
of the’ country than there was when Congress adjourned. Pos- 
sibly that fact explains it, that is, that as long as the politicians 
have not been able to function the agitation’ has died down 
and the people have had a chance to see for themselves what 
the railroads could do and were doing. As The Commercial 
pointed out at the time, what the country needed was a legis- 
lative moratorium and in the months that it has been enjoying 
this freedom from agitation and turmoil, the country has had 
an opportunity to do something. 


One may rest assured that neither Brookhart nor La Follette 
will allow the railroads any peace-and there is no. telling what 
Magnus Johnson will attempt. Brookhart will probably add to 
the gaiety of nations by grotesque economic ideas, while La 
Follette will continue io waste the taxpayers’ money as he has 
been doing steadily since he has been in office. The millions 
he has spent upon his pet project for valuing the railroads are 
causing the people to sit up and take notice, especially when 
it has all been to no purpose. With actual government appro- 
priations and with the terrific financial burdens unjustly placed 
upon the roads themselves to aid in this valuation scheme it 
is estimated that, since 1913, it has cost the people $80,000,000. 
The congressional appropriations have had to be met by direct 
taxation and the expenses to which the roads have been put 


has ben an indirect tax upon the people in the form of higher 
rates. 


As to the attitude of the public toward the railroads, it 
does not seem that their enemies in Congress have duly inter- 
preted public feeling. There has been rather a hope on the 
part of these political demagogues that they could thus raise 
an issue. Railroad rates are high, but it is realized that they 
could not be reduced if the service is to be maintained and the 
high wages paid to the men. If the roads are allowed to func- 
tion an can succeed in putting themselves on a sound basis 
financially, rates will be reduced in due course to a point where 
they will remove a burden from the community and at the 
same time allow the roads a fair return. 
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FARRIS ON CONSOLIDATION 


Consolidation of railroads was opposed from many angles 
by W. E. Farris, vice-president of the New Orleans Great North- 
ern, in an address, September 6, before the convention of the 
Southern Cotton Traffic Association, at New Orleans. “There 
is nothing wrong with the railroads as presently organized,” 
he declared, “except that caused by over-regulation.” There 
are ninety-nine regulatory government bodies, he declared, each 
telling the carriers how they shall run their business. Despite 
all this, he said, the railroads were hanging up a remarkable 
record for performance, and he urged that they be let alone 
to work out their own destiny. 

Speaking of consolidation, he said, in part: 


Do the people really want the railroads consolidated into a 
few systems?. My own opinion is the people have not given this 
question any serious considération. There has been very little 
general discussion of this matter except by the proponents of 
the plan, I believe that if this proposed plan of consolidation is 
carried. out that a long stride towards Government ownership 
will have been taken. After the railroads are consolidated, there 
can be no return .to the old order of things, and for this reason 
—if for no other—we ought to hesitate a long time before we 
try this experiment. 

Senator Cummins, one of the co-authors of the Transporta- 
tion Act, and a strong advocate of consolidation, seems to be 
skeptical about the ultimate success of his plan. He is reported 
to have said that if consolidation is not a success, the next step 
will be Government ownership. 

These nineteen systems will have an average mileage of 
about fourteen thousand miles. The president of a railroad cor- 
poration is its responsible head. No one who gives the subject any 
serious thought will deny that it is physically impossible for the 
president of such a large mileage to give his personal attention 
to its operation. The result would be absentee management on 
avery large part of our railroad mileage. Each railroad system 
ought to be small enough so that its president could frequently 
visit with its patrons and learn first-hand of their needs. This 
would give them an opportunity to get better acquainted and to 
understand and appreciate each other’s problems. My own view 
is that some of our present systems are too large for efficient 
and economical operation, and that it would be better if it were 
possible to do so to take some of the mileage away rather than 
to add more to them. 

The advocates of consolidation hold out the bait to the peo- 
ple that after the railroads have been put into a‘few systems 
they will be able to give better service at lower cost, thus en- 
abling them to reduce freight rates and passenger fares: They 
seem to think that consolidation will bring about greater com- 
mon use of facilities and that a great saving will; in this way, 
be effected. This was tried out during Federal control with 
doubtful results. They say that a great many -railroad officers 
will be dispensed with, making a large saving in payroll ex- 
pense. Perhaps a small saving could be effected in this way, but 


this saving would be more than offset by the loss that would. 


follow less supervision. We had a very striking example of this 
theory during Federal control. " 

The law imposes an obligation on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in preparing its plan of consolidation to preserve 
competition. Theoretically this can be done, but actually it can- 
not. Let us take for example the case of a comparatively small 
road with several trunk line connections. Each of these trunk 
lines is now competing for the business of this small road. The 
result is the shippers on this small road receive first-class service 
in the matter of both car supply and prompt handling. Under 
the proposed plan of consolidation, this small road is allocated 
to one of the big systems. Thereafter the shippers are com- 
pelled to route their freight via the system lines so that the sys- 
tem company will enjoy all of the earnings. The small road's 
other trunk line connections will not be permitted to compete 
for this traffic, thus ng ey is destroyed. There are hun- 
dreds of small roads, or short lines, on which thousands of ship- 


pers are located where competition will be destroyed if this pro- 


posed plan. of consolidation is forced upon the railroads. 


If this proposed plan of consolidation is: consummated, there - 
will be millions of dollars of property made valueless. Railroad - 


shops located on the small roads will be abandoned. Towns have 
been built up around thése shops. The population of these towns 
are supported very largely by the employes that work in these 
shape: The homes in these towns—owned by mechanics, clerks, 
professional men and others of small means, some not. paid for— 
will he made practically valueless. Merchants who have located 


in these smal] towns will suffer great loss. . Think of the heart aches, 


privation and misery that will follow in the wake of the con- 
summation of this plan with no resultant benefit to anyone. 


The several] hundred small railroads,’ each with a separate - 


Management, co-operating with the people along -its: line-in an 
endeavor to develop the territory that it serves, both agricul- 
turally and industrially, will become branches of these large 
and unwieldy systems. The natural result of this will be that 
the management of these large systems: will concentrate their 
efforts in developing the territory along the main trunk lines to 


{he neglect and detriment of the territory served by the branch 
nes. 


Consolidation means a greater centralization of population, 
causing a greater movement of the people away from the farms 
and small towns to the large centers where the congestion is 
already too great for the comfort, happiness and general wel- 
fare of the people. I think we all will agree that what the 


country needs above everything else is less contralization—a - 


movement away from the large centers, back to the country and 
smal] towns. 


Consolidation will cause greater centralization of wealth and 
ower. These nineteen systems will comprise a total of about 


63,000 miles of railroad. Think of the potential power that will . 


be lodged in the hands of the nineteen railroad presidents, with 
jurisdiction over this vast mileage and the almost limitless ter- 
ritory that it serves. My advice to the people is to “stop, look 
and listen” before they approve a scheme so revolutionary as 
this one is. : 

The scheme of grouping our railroads contemplates putting 
strong roads and weak roads together. The security holders will 
be required to give up their securities in exchange for securities 
of the consolidated system. In other words, the holders of the 
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securities of the strong roads will be required to give up secur- 
ities that have a definite value for securities of uncertain value 
for the benefit of the holders of securities of the weak roads. I 
submit that this is a form of socialism that the people will never 
subscribe to if they fully understand the proposition. 

There is another very strong reason why we ought not to 
try the experiment of grouping our railroads into a few sys- 
tems. The railroads now pay more than $300,000,000 taxes an- 
ually. The most of this enormous sum is paid to the states. If 
this experiment fails, Government ownership is inevitable and 
then the states will be deprived of this source of revenue, for 
the states cannot tax the property of the United States. The 
people are certainly in no position to have their taxes increased, 

If this proposed scheme of consolidation is defeated, it will 
have to be done by the producers and shippers working through 
organizations such as yours. There is no time to waste. We are 
informed that the Interstate Commerce Commission is now pre- 
paring its report for submission to the next Congress, and unless 
there is a strong protest from the people, the Commission’s plan 
will be approved and Congress will, in all probability, then at- 
tempt to pass a law compelling the railroads to consolidate in 
accordance with the approved plan, as there is no probability that 


the railroads will voluntarily attempt to consolidate into a lim- 
ited number of systems. 


I am sure that none of us want to see a movement started 


that will finally end in Government ownership and operation of 
railroads. 


PREJUDICE AND POCKET 


(Wall Street Journal.) 


It is well known that the Capper publications, circulating 
principally among farmers, constitute a money-making business 
proposition. They have hitherto been a source of political 
strength to Senator Capper himself. His own speeches have 
magnified the misfortunes of the farmer. He has laid especial 
emphasis upon the influence of Wall Street and the grain 
exchanges of Minneapolis and Chicago in what he has riot hesi- 
tated to call agricultural ruin. He has only stopped a little 
short of the wild Brookhart assertions that the farmer had 
lost, through the Federal Reserve system and the wicked in- 
terests, something amounting to the entire value of all the 
crops of the United States mutiplied to about half the total 
value of all the farms with everything on them. 


But there are two Cappers. One of them is talking for 
Buncombe County and the other is talking for Mr. Capper’s 
pocket. Even in Wall Street a newspaper which takes a bear- 
ish view and is always predicting calamity is bound to lose 
its subscribers. This is a fact of human nature of which Mr. 
Capper is well aware. He still proposes to hammer the rail- 
roads from his seat in the Senate, to blackguard the Federal 
Reserve system and to defend his own calamitous futures law 
now paralyzing the farmer’s free market for grain. He still 
talks for Buncombe County of the wheat crop in the north- 
west as if its 6 per cent represented the entire agricultural 
output. But that is not the way Mr. Capper talks when his 
own business as a publisher is concerned. 


Listen to the instructions of Marco Morrow to “all Capper 
salesmen.” This authority on the farming outlook is Mr. Cap- 
per’s “assistant publisher.”. In a four-page letter to salesmen 
there occurs the following closing paragraph, a summary of 
contents: 4 


I want to suggest, yet once again, that all salesmen for the 
House of Capper keep close to the favorable news which is develop- 
ing. With advancing security markets which will soon become evident, 


_better hog prices, the largest corn crop in years, and abundance of 


grass in the pastures, huge hay crops, satisfactory dairy and poultry 
prices, abnormally big sales by the. mail order houses and an im- 
proved psychological attitude on the _ of the people generally with 
respect to buying,.we have some real sales arguments. 


Ignorance is the usual charge against the demagogue, but 
plainly Mr. Capper is not ignorant of the facts, except where 
it suits his political ventures. Has anything more cynically 
unprincipled ever been shown in something which calls itself 
journalism? And Senator Capper poses as the representative 
of the honest farmer! He holds himself up for comparison 
with the financial center of the country and the grain exchanges 
of the middle west. The Wall Street Journal has always 
thought far more highly of the American farmer, both as to 
his honesty and his intelligence, than any of our demagogue 


senators. But if the farmer will stand for this he will stand 
for anything. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Louisville & Nashville has been authorized by the 
Commission to issue $15,862,000 of 5 per cent series B first and 
refunding mortgage bonds in. exchange for a like amount of 
series A bonds and to sell $14,000,000 of the series B bonds. 
The bonds have been sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Southern Pacific has been authorized to acquire the 
4-mile line of the Pacific Southwestern in Santa Barbara county, 
California. 

The Poteau & Cavanal Mountain has been authorized to ac- 
quire 31%4 miles of line from Poteau to Willeville, Okla., formerly 
the Fort Smith, Poteau & Western line. 

The Wabash has been authorized to issue $139,780 of ter- 
minal bonds. 


Septe! 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Trying to Fool the People—Things that have happened in 
the settlement of the anthracite coal strike, the report of the 
Coal Commission on the soft coal part of its inquiry, and the 
propaganda that is being carried on by the United Mine Work- 
ers to show that the communists are at the bottom ‘of some of 
the troubles that afflict the miners’ organization, have left a 
bad taste in the mouths of persons who have reason to believe 
they know something about such matters. In the first place, 
Governor Pinchot’s letter to President Coolidge suggesting that 
the added cost of producing hard coal should not be passed on 
to the consumers looked like an effort on his part to fool people 
into believing there could be no excuse for the cost of the set- 
tlement he made being passed on to the users of hard coal. 
Politically minded were inclined to think that, rather late in 
the day, Pinchot had awakened to the possibility that, instead 
of gratitude from the users of hard coal, he might receive jeers 
for having added a dollar or more to the cost of their fuel by 
his steps to prevent a finish fight between the operators and the 
miners. His suggestion that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion “consider anew the rates charged for the transportation 
of anthracite coal” evoked only jeers from those who easily 
recalled that the day after the suggestion was first made by the 
Coal Commission, two months ago, the rate body instituted an 
inquiry and that, ten days before the governor took his pen in 
hand to write to the President, it had set a hearing, for Pitts- 
burgh, September 24. Perhaps the governor did not know about 
either the institution of the inquiry or the setting of the hear- 
ing. But, it was suggested that if he did not, he should now 
write another letter, giving it equal publicity, setting forth the 
fact that when he talked, the thing he suggested had gone far 
beyond the stage he indicated should be reached next. But 
there were those, suspecting that Gifford has White House 
aspirations, who professed to believe that what he was really 
after was laudation, regardless of whether what he suggested 
was likely to lead to a good result or not, in other words, that 
he was willing to fool the people into believing that he had 
pointed out how the President and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could keep the cost of the settlement he had made 
from falling on the consumers of coal. Men not utterly igno- 
rant know that the President of the United States cannot com- 
pel coal operators engaged in production in Pennsylvania or 
distributors anywhere to keep down prices. Another sugges- 
tion was that Pinchot was not so ignorant, when he talked about 
the freight rates on coal, as to believe that either the public 
utility commission of his own state or the federal Commission, 
out of hand, could reduce such rates. Yet, his critics pointed 
out, that was the implication of his letter to the President. Hard 
coal for this winter’s use will all be shipped before either of 
the regulating bodies can make the investigation required by 
law and without which they can make no order that would last 
fora minute. Governors and other officials, dickering with labor 
leaders and generally having their eyes on big political prizes 
can make “settlements” at the expense of consumers without 
consulting them, but rate regulating bodies have to give hear- 
ings to consumers, to railroads and to even the miners who 
threaten, if the consumers do not stand and delivér, to freeze 
them into submission. The quality of the rates. on hard coal, 
it is suggested, has nothing to do with the Pinchot suggestion, 
though the implication in the Pinchot letter is that‘the freight 
rates are so high that they might be cut—say 25 cents a ton— 





and the retail dealer forced to cut his prices so ‘the cost of the- 


Pinchot settlement would not fall on the consumers, but on the 
operators, the railroads, and the: retailers. By the time the two 
tate bodies have obsérved the formalities required by law, the 
robins will have-nested again. and the miners will be talking 
about another increase in pay. 





_. That Coal Commission‘s Report.—Nearly all of Washington 
8 holding its sides over the Coal Commission’s discovery that 
the troubles in the soft coal part of the industry, including the 
Herrin massacre and other incidents, are due to the perversities 
of human nature, which the late Champ Clark said was “hog 
nature.” The failure of the commission to offer anything other 
than an explanation that the things the public criticizéd were 
due to the frailties of the human beings engaged in the indus- 
try has served again to direct attention to the fact that investi- 
gations by commissions of that kind generally mean no more 
than the futile expenditure of money. Those who have studied 
it profess to find in it criticisms of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, excuse for the Herrin murders, and almost every- 
thing other than suggestions or plans on which Congress could 
legislate. The commission; however, it was pointed out, could 
hardly be expected to do anything but make a report of that 
kind because it was composed of a few politicians and repre- 
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sentatives of interests that could not be expected to agree on 
anything. Therefore, the things that were written were those 
not positively obnoxious to any one and the. public has. no more 
relief than it would have obtained had not its money been spent. 
The coal commission did not tell those who were paying the 
bill how much it ‘believed of the extreme statements made by 
the ‘opposing interests, ‘thany of which seemed ‘to be in direct 
conflict and, therefore; hardly both accurate. “If fhe commis- 


_ Sion checked up on any of the statements made to it, the fact 


that there was such a check and its results were not set forth. 
In defense of the commission, it has beén pointed out ‘thaf, in- 
asmuch as the production of coal is not interstate commerce, 
the United States has no control over either the operators or 
the miners anywhere. Retailing of coal is not interstate com- 
merce, so there is no room in that part of the business for the 
regulatory efforts of the federal government. ‘Wonder arises 
as to why Congress provided for the commission, even after the 
late President had asked for it, seeing that Congress is filled 


me self proclaimed constitutional lawyers of the first magni- 
ude, pee 





Fearful and Wonderful Discovery.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, according to the views. of men in 
the Commission who have direct control over the filing of tariffs 
and the operation of the machinery of suspension, has joined 
the category of those well-wishers of the railroads who can 
prove much more against the laws and the Commission than is 
true. They have been mulling over the declaration in a _re- 
cent number of The Nation’s Business, the Journal published by 
the Chamber, in which Charles Frederick Carter, under the cap- 
tion, “What We Have Done to the Railroads,” said; “The rates 
that they are permitted to charge. are established by law, en- 
forced through the Interstate Commerce Commission and by 
various state commissions. A railroad may not even reduce a 
rate in an emergency to move perishable freight and thus save 
it from loss. Once a rate is reduced it.is too difficult to get it 
up again to encourage reductions. Besides, every change in 
rates is automatically held up by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, so that the occasion for an emergency rate passes be- 
fore it can be put into effect.” Yet, in the last twelve months, 
the Commission has issued more than 5,100 permits to change 
rates on less than statutory notice, many of the permits being 
to publish the rates on one day’s notice. Eyery such permit 
has been published in The Daily Traffic World and in The 
Traffic Bulletin. Permits of that kind have been issued on 
telegraphic requests and the number of each special permission 
has been telegraphed to the applicant the same day, when the 
case was of such a character as not to bring it into the list of 
things done to save lives or provide food for persons made desti- 
tute by fire and floods. In such cases. the railroads have, power 
to meet the emergency without waiting for permits, by accept- 
ing shipments from or to public authorities. They have power 
to carry free, in such cases, or at such rates.as they care to 
quote by word of mouth, if they desire.. As to.automatic hold- 
ing up of every rate change, those who have spent much money 
to prepare protests so as to bring about suspensions probably 
will be surprised to find that they wasted their time and money. 





Industrial Switching. Again.—Just. about the time the Com- 
mission appears to have buttoned down the question of indus- 
trial switching so it will not come up again to be a pest, a 
new situation arises. That is how the proposal of.the Illinois - 
Central to make an allowance of $1.25 a car at Granite City, 
Ill, probably will come to be regarded. As the law now stands, 
the industry that provides itself tracks and engines gets less 
service from its common carrier servants, than industries that 
do not need engines or tracks. The engineless industry gets its 
cars spotted at the expense of the carrier, either on its own 


. track or. on’ a track: of :the railroad. The industry that has 


grown so big as ‘to require ‘an engine for. work inside its plant 
enclosure gets its cars kicked up somewhere near its gates 
and is then required to bear the rest of the expense itself, be- 
eause the carrier is not required, those who disagree with the 
Commission’s decisions on such matters think, to confer with 
the industry and work out a schedule for the joint use of. the 
tracks on which the industry would like to have its cars spotted. 
In regard to team track spotting there is conference, at least, 
to the extent that the carrier has to tell the shipper where and 
when it will be able to spot the car. The Illinois Central has 
the reputation of being a go-getter in the matter of getting 
traffic for itself at the least expense. If the facts respecting 
the situation at Granite City are as they seemed to be at an 
informal conference on the subject. before the Board of Suspen- 
sion, the thought is that the carrier. will make a fight to see 
whether it can be deprived of the privilege of saying where it 
will deliver traffic and how much it will pay for the privilege 
of. delivering it on a track placed on ground not owned by it © 
which, in the case, seems to be the only ground it can obtain 
from which it can make the cheapest delivery to the industry 
in question. The case carries promise of being one of the big 
matters laid on the Commission’s door step, if the Mlinois Cen- 
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on is as earnest about the matter as it has been assumed to 





Also Too Much Salt?—At the risk of being accused of pro- 
posing a reduction to absurdity, those- who have questioned the 
Commission’s dictum ‘that*there are too many coal mines 8ug- 

est that there are also {0 many salt wells and Salt mines. 
ey base that on a declaration-made by Attorney-Examiner 
F. C. Hillyer in his report on the salt cases, in which No. 14106, 
Sterling Salt Company vs. Ann Arbor et al., was made the lead- 
ing case. He said the producers of salt were the ones primarily 
interested in the relationship of rates, because the average 
freight rate was a substantial percentage of the delivered price, 
and because the productive capacity in the several fields ex- 
ceeded all existing demands. Inasmuch as some of the rail- 
roads serving salt production works, at times, are unable to 
supply the demand for box cars, application of the rule about 
coal mines laid down in the Virginian and assigned car cases 
might be suggested by users of box cars, other than the salt 
shippers, when one of the railroads, afflicted with an affirmity 
about its box car supply, proposed spending any money to ob- 
tain the traffic from a new salt plant. Some countries have a 
great deal of unemployment now, yet it is deemed a calamity 
if the birth rate declines. Practically every industry, at some 
time or another, has proved, in a public hearing, that it was 
over-developed. The Commission, therefore, it has been sug- 
gested, if it desires to adhere to its idea about too many mines, 
can always forbid the construction of a new line on the theory 
that the supply of the traffic the new line would haul is already 
large. It could do that without touching on the question of 
whether the management of the railroad most concerned, in 
making the proposal, was undertaking to bite off more than it 
could chew. The only danger to the Commission, it has been 
suggested, is that the courts will tell it that it has no duty in 
the matter of regulating the supply of goods to be hauled by 
railroads. A further thought is that if the Commission’s own 
record continues to show over-production in practically all 
things, its applciation to coal only will invite odious compari- 
sons. A. E. H. 





FELTON TALKS IN IOWA 


“Despite all that has been contributed by railroads in mak- 
ing possible the development of this western empire,” said S. M. 
Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, ad- 
dressing the Golden Jubilee Celebration gathering at Oelwein, 
Iowa, Sept. 12, “policies of regulation are being advocated which 
raise very seriously the question whether the railways will be 
able to promote in future, as they have in the past, the welfare 
of the people of. this section. Under government operation 
of the railroads during the war their expenses of operation 
were greatly increased and, owing to this, it was necessary, 
after they were returned to private management in 1920, to 
make large advances in their rates. Since then freight rates 
have been reduced an average of about 13 per cent. The total 
saving to the public resulting from this now amounts to over 
$700,000,000 a year. In western territory alone the average re- 
duction made in freight rates has been about 16 per cent, and 
is saving the shippers of this section at the rate of about $320,- 
000,000 a year. Although these large reductions have been ef- 
fected, demands are being made for still further reductions of 
rates, especially on farm products. The earnings of the west- 
ern railways are so poor that any further reduction of their 
rates at present would be disastrous to many of them.” 


Mr. Felton described the proposal of Senator Brookhart, 
of Iowa, and others to reduce the valuation of the railroads 
about seven billion dollars because, they say, it exceeds the 
value of the stocks and bonds of the railways as indicated by 
their market prices on the Stock Exchange in 1920. At that 
time, he said, the railways for two and a half years had been 
incurring large deficits because, under government operation, 
their operating expenses were increased much more than their 
rates. “In other words,” said he, “the policy of the government 
itself had reduced the value of railway securities. To carry 
out Senator Brookhart’s plan would be to confiscate one-third 
of the railway property of this country. If the government can 
do that, then it can confiscate every other kind of property. But 
the Constitution forbids it.” 

He said that, in the first six months of 1923, the western 
railroads earned at the annual rate of only 4.2 per cent. If 
the net return earned by them in the first six months of 1923 
had been at the rate of 5% per cent a year, it would have 
amounted to $182,300,000. The amount actually earned, he 
said, was only $133,200,000 or $49,100,000 less. 

“Now, suppose their valuation had been reduced 37 per 
cent, as Senator Brookhart and others have proposed,” said he, 
“and that they had earned a return at the rate of 5% per cent 
on. this reduced valuation in the first six months of the year. 
On. that basis they would have been allowed to earn a net re- 
turn of about $114,300,000, or approximately $18,300,000 less 
than they actually received. The total rates collected and earn- 
ings made by the western railways in the first six months of 
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1923 amounted to about $1,100,000,000. Therefore, if the re. 


duction in the valuation proposed by Senator Brookhart had | 


actually been made and in effect, and the railways had been 
allowed to earn a return of 5% per cent on it, this reduction 


_of the_valuation would have authorized a reduction in rates 


on — western railways of less than one and two-thirds per 
cent. wa eens eae i 

_“Why woulda reduciion in .the.valuation-of the western 
roads such as is proposed, have so little effect on their rates 
at present? The first and most important reason is that, in 
the first six months of this year, it took 88 cents out of every 
dollar they earned to pay their expenses, and equipment and 
joint facility rents. A reduction of the valuation, of course, 
have no effect on that part of the rates they must charge to 
earn enough to pay these things, and would, therefore, not 
effect 88 per cent of the rates. The second reason is that, 
as I have shown, the western railways have not thus far this 
year, earned the 5% per cent return to which the Commission 
has held they are entitled, but only at the annual rate of 42 
per cent. A reduction of the valuation would reduce only the 
net return they are entitled to earn, and you could not get 
much of a reduction in rates out of that because it is now only 
12 per cent of their total earnings. If you reduced the rates 
an average of 12 per cent at present you would wipe out their 
net return completely and leave them without a dollar with 
which to pay interest on their bonds. On the basis of present 
operating expenses and taxes for the railroads as a whole, this 
proposed reduction of the valuation would cause a total cut 
in rates that would not exceed 6 or 7 per cent.” 

It is often said, he went on, that the farmers of western 
territory are suffering severely from the present freight rates, 
and that the freight rates on farm products must be reduced 
practically regardless of the effect on the railways. He pro- 
ceeded to quote figures and prices denying the accuracy of 
this assertion. 

“In 1913,” he said, “the rate per bushel on corn from 
Oelwein to Chicago was 6.9 cents, and it is now 10.5 cents, the 
increase being 3.6 cents a bushel. The price of corn in Chicago 
in September, 1913, averaged about 74 cents, and is now about 
85 cents, the increase being about 11 cents a bushel. Therefore, 
a farmer can now pay the freight rate on corn from Oelwein to 
Chicago and have left about 7 cents a bushel more of the price 
he receives for it than he could ten years ago. In 1913 the rate 
on beef steers from Oelwein to Chicago was 21 cents per 100 
pounds, and it is now 32.5 cents, an increase of 11.5 cents. In 
September, 1913, beef steers sold in Chicago for $8.50 per 100 
pounds, while in the first week of the present month they sold 
for $13.10, an increase of $4.60 per 100 pounds. Therefore, the 
farmer can now pay his freight rate from Oelwein to Chicago 
and have $4.48 per 100 pounds more of the price of his steers 
left than he could ten years ago. In 1913 the rate on hogs from 
Oelwein to Chicago was 20 cents. It is now 30.5 cents, the in- 
crease being 10.5 cents. In September, 1913, hogs sold in Chi- 
cago for $8.30, while in the first week of this month they sold 
there for $9.75, an increase of $1.45 per 100 pounds. Therefore, 
the farmer can now pay the freight rate from Oelwein to Chi- 
cago and have left $1:34 per 100 pounds more of the price he 
receives for his hogs than he had left ten years ago. How, in 
view of such facts, can it be said that the farmer is being op- 
pressed and ruined by increased freigt rates? 

“A reduction of 7 per cent in the present rates from Oel- 
wein to Chicago would save the farmer less than % of a cent 
a bushel on corn, about 214 cents per 100 pounds on beef steers, 
and a little over 2 cents per 100 pounds on hogs. Is it worth 
while, from the standpoint of the farmer himself, to adopt a 
policy of railway regulation which would save him so little 
at the same time, would bankrupt a large part of the railways 
of the United States?” 

The revolutionary and destructive policy of regulation of 
railways proposed, Mr. Felton declared, was not in good faith 
merely to bring about a reduction of rates. It ought to be plain 
to every intelligent. and reasonable man, he said, that, when 
operating expenses and taxes take 88 cents out of every dollar 
the railways earn, the only way to get a substantial reduction 
of rates was by obiaining reductions of the expenses and taxes. 

“The real purpose of those who are seeking to secure 4 
confiscatory reduction of the valuation’of the railway is plainly 
indicated by the fact that practically all of them are advocates 
of government ownership of railroads. They know, and the 
public ought to be made to understand, that, to reduce the val 
uation of the railways and the net return they are allowed t0 
earn, would make private ownership and management of rail- 
ways in this country practically impossible and government 
ownership unavoidable. That is the real reason why men of 
certain classes ‘are advocating this policy, and it is the best 
reason that could be: given why those who do not want g0v 
ernment ownership should oppose it.” 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in. 14846, Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. St 
L. S. W. et al., assigned for September 11, at Memphis, was 
canceled. 
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INCREASES ALLOWED IN PART 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1815, proportional rates on 
hay from Toledo, St. Louis & Western stations to Cairo and 
Evansville, when destined to Southeastern and Carolina ter- 
ritories (mimeographed, without page or opinion numbers), 
the Commission held that it justified the cancellation of 
proportional rates from points of origin on the Clover Leaf in 
Ohio and Indiana, but not from points of origin in Illinois. 
It said that while probably some revision should be made 
from points in Illinois, especially to Evansville, the record 
was insufficient to justify the revision that would result from 
the cancellation of the proportionals with the resultant ap- 
plication of the class rates. It made its decision without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules in accordance with its 
conclusions. 


FURNITURE MINIMA CONDEMNED 


A finding of non-justification has been made in I. and S. 
No. 1834 and I. and S. No, 1859, minimum weights on furniture 
in Western Trunk Line territory (mimeographed, without page 
or opinion numbers). In the report, written by Commissioner 
Cox, the Commission said the proposal was to change the 
minimum, 20,000 on furniture and parts rated fourth class or 
lower, to 20,000 pounds on furniture and furniture rated fourth 
class and lower or mixed with furniture and furniture parts 
rated third class or higher, subject to rule 34: That is the 
rule providing varying minima, dependent upon the size of the 
ear furnished. The Commission said the new rating would 
make no change in the minimum on cars of 36 feet and 6 
inches or less, but that on furniture rated higher than fourth 
class it would provide charges on minima which could not be 
loaded. The Commission said it had repeatedly held that if 
the carriers desired to protect themselves from unduly low 
charges per car, they should not do so by prescribing arbitrary 
minimum weights which could not be loaded in the ordinary 
equipment available. It said the present minimum under the 
commodity rates had been in effect for many years and that 
this record did not warrant the proposed changes. 


COMMISSION’S MISTAKE 


The abstract of the Commission’s decision in No. 13180, E. A. 
Tovrea & Co. vs. Director General, 81 I. C. C., 583-7, appearing 
in The Traffic World of September 1, page 481, and the com- 
ments on it on page 475, in so far as they related to time, were 
incorrect in that an error in the’ Commission’s printed report 
was reproduced. The printed report showed that the case was 
submitted February 20, 1922, and decided July 20, 1923. The 
report promulgated by the Commission should have shown the 
case as submitted just one year later and that the case was 
under consideration only five months instead of one year and five 
months, as the typographical error made the fact to appear. 


The Commission will correct the error in its bound volume of 
reports. 


AMENDED CEMENT ORDER 


A modifying supplemental order has been issued in No. 
12710, The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy et al., No. 13061, Universal Portland Cement vs, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., No. 13387, Missouri Portland 
Cement Company and Continental Portland Cement Company 
vs, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; and No, 12824, The 
Atlas Portland Cement Company vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy et al. The order in those cases, dated June 6, 1923 is 
to be modified by inserting a paragraph immediately following 
the third paragraph on p. VII of that order, reading as follows: 


It is further ordered that the rates prescribed shall be checked 
in in the same manner and under the same formula as that fol- 
lowed by the carriers in publishing rates under the commission’s 
decision in Western Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C., 201;-as modified by 
supplemental report 52 I. C. C., 225 viz., as shown in the appendix 
to the commission’s order of August 22, 1923, in these cases, which 
said appendix is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: Pro- 
vided, The in those instances where no- arbitrary basing point 
from which distances are to be computed is prescribed or approved 
nh the report and order in these cases, the distances from cement- 
Producing points shall take into consideration and include the 
istances over terminal and intermediate switching lines within 
the switching district at point of origin and shall be calculated 
from the station nearest the mill upon the line over which the 
traffic moves from the mill, but such terminal or switching lines 
not performing a line-haul movement shall not be counted as 
lines in determining the short-line route. 


The supplemental order shows no reason for its issuance. 
It ig being interpreted by those interested, as the Commission’s 
attempt to deal with among other questions, the question of 
Mileages from the Buffington, Ind. cement plant. It is about 
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22 miles from the passenger station of the Chicago &. North 
Western in Chicago, but within the Chicago tching district. 
One of the queries frequently made has been as to whether 
that mill was entitled to Chicago rates, because, in order to 
reach the North Western, for instance, the cement from Buf- 
fington, in the ordinary course of business, would be hauled 
around the congested district in Chicago, the movement prob- 


ably involving more mileage than from the mill to the passenger 
station. 


FINAL VALUATION REPORTS 


The Commission, September 11, made public two final valua- 
tion reports in which it found final single-sum values on the prop- 
erties of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Com- 
pany and of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Com- 
pany and affiliated lines. These are the first final reports issued 
by the Commission since it undertook the work of valuing the 
railroads in 1914 to contain final single-sum values, with the 
exception of the case of Evansville & Indianapolis, in which the 
tentative final value became final because no protest was made. 

The official designation of the two reports is as follows: 
Valuation Docket No’ 1, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- 
road Company, Georgia Terminal Company, and Alabama Ter- 
minal Railroad Company, 75 I. C. C., 645-743, and Valuation 
Docket No. 26, San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
Company, 75 I. C. C., 643-644. 

Outstanding features of the two reports are that the Com- 
mission declares the final single-ssum values found in each case 
to be the final values of the properties of the carriers for rate- 
making purposes and upon which the carriers are entitled to earn 
a fair return; that the Commission adheres to its findings in the 
Texas Midland case as to reporting and ascertaining original 
cost to date, and that it adheres to the analysis of methods as 
contained in the Texas Midland case. In the A. B. & A. case 
the Commission said the findings were made without prejudice 
to further proceedings in the case and without prejudice to is.ues 
presented in other pending proceedings, including the recent peti- 
tion of the National Conference on Valuation of American Rail- 
roads asking that a finding as to original cost to date be made 
on the basis of prudent investment. 


If the reports stand as issued, they will, in effect, constitute 
a denial of the petition of the La Follette valuation conference. 
The San Pedro case was decided June 7, before the Commission 
heard argument by Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the La 
Follette conference, while the A. B. & A. case was decided July 
20, which was after the argument had been heard. 

In the A. B. & A. case, the Commission found final single-sum 
value, as of June 30, 1914, as follows: 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic—Wholly owned and used, 


$20,404,960; used but not owned, $2,840,297; tetal used, 
$23,245,257. 


Alabama Terminal Railroad Company—Wholly owned but 
—S $1,400,000. (This is leased to and used by the A. 
B. ) 


Georgia Terminal Company—Wholly owned but not used, 
$2,000,000. : 

The report stated that the A. B. & A. line extended from 
Brunswick, Ga., to Reader’s Gap, a short distance southeast of 
Bessemer, Ala., a distance of about 444 miles. With branch 
lines, the report said, it owns and operates 623.813 miles of main 
track, 1.55 miles of second main track, and 161.428 miles of yard 
track and sidings, making a total of 786.791 miles. 


On valuation date, the report said, the outstanding capital 
liabilities of the carrier amounted to $54,571,176.14, of which 
$35,000,000 was capital stock, $18,533,000 mortgage bonds and the 
rest equipment notes and receivers’ notes. To that-amount, the 
report stated, should be.added receivers’ certificates of $4,994,000 


and receivers’ note of $110,000, making a grand total of 
$59,675,176.14. , 


The report said: the original cost to date of each piece of 
property could not be found, but that it appeared that $27,540,- 
647.91 was the maximum amount of money that could have been 
ee by the carrier for road and equipment, including 
ands. 


Cost of reproduction new. and reproduction less depreciation 
were stated as follows: 

Total used but not owned, new, $1,845,606; less depreciation, 
$1,667,655; total owned, new, $24,291,953; less depreciation, $19,- 
624,099; total used, new, $26,041,491; less depreciation, 
$21,228,752. , 

Present value of carrier lands was found to be, $1,269,757.59 
for total owned, and $2,613,810.96 for total used lands. The 
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ag —¢ it had not been possible to determine the cost of 
e lands. 

In the case of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the 
Commission found final single-sum value, as of June 30, 1914, as 
follows: 

Wholly owned and used, $44,960,000; used but not owned, 
$40,000; total used, $45,000,000. +4 

The repert stated that the line extended from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to San Pedro, Calif., and that it owned and used a 
total of 683.500 miles of main line, 305.019 miles of branch line, 
271.936 miles of other track, making a total of all tracks of 
1,260.455 miles, : 

The capitalization of the carrier on valuation date was set 
up as follows: Capital stock, $25,000,000; first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds, $56,274,000; total, $81,274,000. 

The Commission said that for the property as a whole it 
was impossible to state the original cost to date. 

Cost of reproduction new and reproduction less depreciation 
were stated as follows: 

Wholly owned and used, new, $42,844,150; less depreciation, 
$35,518,890; total owned and used, new, $43,153,118; less deprecia- 
tion, $35,744,594. 

Present value of carrier lands was found to be $3,784,499.91 
for lands owned and used, and $3,369,647.94 for noncarrier lands. 

In the A. B, & A. case, the report said no evidence was 
offered by the carrier in support of its protest against the sup- 
plemental tentative valuation in which was named a final single- 
sum value of the properties of the carrier. It said the con- 
tentions of the carrier with respect to what the final single-sum 
pi figure should represent might be briefly summarized as 

ollows: 


That the value to be reported is the real value of all the proper- 
ties of the carrier owned or used for transportation purposes; that 
whatever the purpose for which the value is ascertained, whether for 
arriving at a rate base, for use in a condemnation case or in a confis- 
cation case, the value of the property is the same and is determined 
in the same way; that this property is divided into tangible and in- 
tangible property the value of each of which must be ascertained 
and reported; that the value of the tangible property at any given 
time is measured by the cost to reproduce it at that time, including 
therein the cost of crane the tangible property to the condition 
of a, physical going concern; that the value of the intangible property, 
which is the value of the franchise and business, is measured a A a 
consideration of earnings past, present, and future, and of the right 
to do business. 


Discussing these contentions, the Commission said it was 
clear that, under section 19-a of the act, Congress intended 
that the Commission should ascertain a value for rate-making 
purposes. It also referred to the requirements of section 15-a 
and said the value it was required to establish was a value 
determined for the specific purposes of governmental regulation 
under the interstate commerce act. Continuing, it said: 


~ That value*must embrace all of the property used by the carrier 
for purposes of transportation, whether owned by it, or leased from 
others, and must inciude any intangible value that inheres in the 
property because of its use. We are not concerned with a value for 
-_— oo of sale or of condemnation, which in either case might well 
something different from the value of the same property for the 
purposes of governmental regulation, for there is in contemplation in 
such cases the transfer of the ownership of pioperty and of rights in 
property, and in a case of condemnation the possible destruction of 
certain property rights, and there must be included the value of non- 
carrier property. The conditions and considerations which are pre- 
— n sale or condemnation cases are not before us in this pro- 
ceeding. 


The Commission said the carrier claimed that the value of 
its properties on date of valuation was not less than $36,000,000. 

The Commission said it was contended on behalf of the 
carrier that the Supreme Court had approved the use of the 
cost-of-reproduction method in ascertaining the value of public 
utility properties in certain confiscation cases, but that an 
analysis of those cases showed that the. Supreme Court fell 


far short of laying down a rule for valuation in those cases, but: 


merely gave its approval or failed to disapprove of the methods 
used in ‘the particular cases.. The Commission said in the de- 
termination of a value for rate-making purposes it was not 
limited and could not be confined to a mere formula, citing the 
Minnesota Rate Cases. In the final analysis, it said, valuation 
is to be determined in each case by the exercise of sound judg- 
ment having its basis in many considerations. It then said: 


Among the considerations to be weighed are the original cost and 
investment in the property; the estimates or studies of the cost of 
reproducing the physical property other than lands as they existed 
on daie of valuation with appreciation and depreciation, and also the 


important question of the justification of the existence of the road as- 


an agency of public service. at we are endeavoring to determine 
is the fair value of the property used snd reasonably useful for the 
convenience of the public on date of valuation, The subject now. has 
a wider sweep than if we were ascertaining a valuation basis for 
rates of a single property, as gonereny is the case in utility valuation. 
The valuation which we shall find for the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic will be accepted as part of the bases for rate making of all 
carriers of the southern group. The reach of the rates to be based on 
the combined value of the up is from the Mississippi to the Atlan- 


tic, and from Virginia to Key est and New Orleans. 


The Commission said the road, as of date of valuation, 
clearly fell in the classification of transportation prospects not 
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well conceived; that the investment was excessive and imprv. 
dent; that mistakes, ill-conceived projects, and imprudent jp. 
vestments were not to be laid as a burden on the public. 

The Commission said the road, however, could not be dis. 
regarded by it as part of the southern group of transportation 
facilities. It said it did render and that it was held to its 
obligation to render a vital public service to the territory 
served. Continuing, it said: 


This project, however, sprang from a dream that never material. 
ized. Its construction conformed to the original concept of a carrier 
that was to connect great interior deposits of coal and raw materials 
and large centers of industry and commerce, such as Bereotagham and 
Atlanta, with the sea, and with an organized coastal service of its 
own and port facilities for a large export and import business. Con- 
struction would not have been on the same scale had the road been 
designed to meet the traffic demands which exist and perform the 
service which it renders, We, therefore, can not in this case accept 
original cost or investment as a basis for value. They were greater 
than justified by public use or convenience. We, likewise, can not 
accept as being of determinative force the costs of reproduction 
new and reproduction less depreciation. _No one would reproduce the 
road on the existing scale. So long, however, as the carrier is re- 
quired to meet its charter responsibilities to furnish services to the 
country which it traverses, it undoubtedly must be given a value on 
the basis of a going concern rather than that of a financial failure 
or what the property would bring if offered for sale, or the value 
indicated by market quotations on its securities, or its junk value. 
Though this consideration must recognize it asa going concern, yet 


as a property it has no going-concern value in the sense of an estab- 
lished profitable business. 


Commissioner Potter, dissenting, said the report showed 
failure to comply with the statute in several different respects 
and that it was invalid because without legal base. He said 
probably none would assert that the property of the A. B. & A. 
was worth anything like $10,000,000; that certainly no sane 
person would pay that amount for it; that it could not succeed 
as a legitimate business enterprise; that it was not needed 
and should never have been built; that its assured and de 
served destiny was to be scrapped, unless absorbed in consoli- 
dation; and that in view of those facts he could see no justifi- 
cation for according to the property a value of nearly $24,000,000. 

Commissioner Potter said the explanation of the finding of 
the value made was that it was to be used for rate-making 
purposes. He said the fact was that most of the benefits of 
a@ swollen rate base accorded to the A. B. & A. would go to 
other carriers -in the southern group. He said the excessive 
value in this case, of probably more than $10,000,000, increased 
the rate-base not merely of the A. B. & A,, but of all other 
carriers in the group. 

“The other carriers in the group whose rates will be in- 
creased by the excessive value assigned to the A. B. & A.” 
said he,. “will have their earnings increased by 5.75 per cent 
on $10,000,000 or $15,000,000, or perhaps 700 or 800 thousand 
dollars per year, not because of their own value, but because 
of the fictitious value assigned to the A. B. & A.” 

In a concurring opinion criticizing the views of Commis- 
sioner Potter, Commissioner Eastman said in determining “value 
for rate-making purposes” the Commission was not finding what 
the property was worth nor was it necessarily finding value 
for consolidation purposes. He said whether or not the two 
were identical remained to be determined. 


“What we are finding is in effect the limit which fixes and 
determines the opportunity to earn under the law,” said he, 
“and we should be slow to curtail the opportunity of railroads 
which have ben beset by misfortune.” : 


In the San Pedro case the Commission, in its discussion 
as to the final single-ssum value, went into considerable detail 
in meeting the contention of the carrier that its property could 
have but one value which had been variously designated a8 
exchange value or real value. 


The Commission said its present problem was to discover 
and apply the principles which must control in ascertaining 


the value for rate-making purposes and that it was unnecessaly. 
to determine now to what extent or in what manner. values 


for other purposes might differ from values for rate. making. 

Discussing cost of reproduction, the Commission said under 
decisions of the Supreme Court the rule was that the estimated 
cost of reproduction was a method of ascertaining present value 
of property which was to be given consideration, but that that 
method ought not to be used to the exclusion of others. The 
Commission said the carrier had reported a net increase of 
$10,394,393 in the original cost of the property owned and used 
since valuation date, but that it had not audited these reports, 
but mentioned them as among the various elements to be taket 
into consideration in complying with paragraph (f) of section 
19-a of the act. 


In a dissenting opinion, Commissioner Daniels said it hardly 
required to be pointed out that a rate-making value determined 
as of June 30, 1914, was not likely to prove a factor of much 
importance in the current processes of rate testing or fixatiol. 
He said it was to be regretted that the first final value re 
ported under the valuation act was not more closely related 
to current costs and values, so as to be available for present 
purposes. He said the $45,000,000 figure did not even pretend 
to take into consideration any costs or prices since June 80, 
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1914, and that its arithmetical addition to the cost figures for 
subsequent net additions and improvements resulted in a sum 
without meaning or relevance for finding a rate. base. 
Commissioner Eastman wrote a long dissenting opinion, 
going into the various phases of the valuation question in great 
detail. 
mining the rate base. He referred to the majority method as 
the “judgment method.” By use of his method, he arrived at 
a final value of $42,000,000 as of June 30, 1914. Mr. Eastman 
said the use of the word “value” conveyed to the public the 


impression that the Commission was determining what the, 


railroads were worth, an impression that was wholly erroneous. 
- Commissioner Potter, concurring, thought the figure of final 
yalue of $45,000,000 was too low. 

Concurring, Chairman Meyer commented on expression of 
views by Commissioners Daniels, “Eastman and Potter. He 
said he regretted the Commission could not bring the valuation 
to date at this time, but that the valuation as of 1914, which 
properly might be designated as the basic valuation, was the 
foundation for all valuation up to date. He assumed that it 
would be necessary to issue a supplementary valuation. 

In the A. B. & A. case it was stated that Commissioners 


Aitchison and McManany did not participate in the disposition 
thereof. 


In his concurring opinion in the San Pedro case, Chairman 
Meyer discussed the question of methods by which the figure of 
$45,000,000 was reached in that case. He said it might be pos- 
sible for a single commissioner to attempt to describe the 
processes by which he arrived at this particular figure, but that 
it must be obvious that it was entirely impossible for eleven 
men to agree upon a collective process. Furthermore, he con- 
tended, the law does not require it. He then said: 


Having stated that a single commissioner might attempt to de- 
scribe the processes by which he arrived at this particular figure, I 
might be expected to offer such a description and this I shall proceed 
todo. A brief analysis of the processes which persuaded me to sup- 
port the figure found by the majority may be stated as follows: 
After considering the so-called elements of value enumerated in the 
report—the original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, thé 
cost of reproduction less depreciation, the cost and value of lands, 
the restated investment account, and the corporate and financial 
history of the property—I came to the conclusion that after adding 
a reasonable sum for working capital $45,000,000 represented the 
approximate investment upon which those devoting this property 
to common-carrier service are entitled to earn a fair return. By 
adding to this basic figure the net additions to capital account for 
property devoted to the public service, since June 30, 1914, I arrive 
at the amount of the investment upon which the owners are to-day 
entitled to a fair return. In other words, my general rule for arriv- 
ing at values up to date, tentatively expressed, is to add to. the 
basic value net additions to capital account and a corresponding 
addition to working capital between the date of the basic valuation 
and the date on which the “valuation to date” is being made. It 
is hardly necessary to add that this rule which I have announced 
may require modification as facts in individual cases may differ. 


I think the final value found in this case may very appropriately 
be regarded as the approximate investment in the property of the 
common carrier. As was pointed out in Texas Midland case, page 
140, and as Commissioner Eastman has stated in his dissent, ‘|we 
aré prepared to state with considerable confidence that the cost of 
producing and equipping a railroad in most parts of this country 
on June 30, 1914, was a fair average for at least the 20 preceding 
years.” In this case we have-in -the restated investment account of 
the carrier, which includes the cost of lands, a total of $43,180,167. 
We also have an estimated cost of reproduction new, which includes 
nothing for land, amounting to $43,153,118. If the probable original 
cost of lands were added to this figure, it would exceed the restated 
investment somewhat, But the substantial agreement of these _ 
ures confirms my belief that it is proper in this case to regard the 
estimated cost of reproduction new, based ‘upon the prices: of 1914 
and a few years prior thereto, asa fair indication of the. probable 
amount of the investment necessary to produce the property. - 


RICHBERG VS. DAVIS 


Statements of Director-General Davis with regard to valua- 
tion of the railroads, made in an address at Chicago (Traffic 
World, September 8, page 5440), are attacked as “inexcusably 


false” in a statement: issued by Donald R. Richberg, general. 


counsel for the LaFollette valuation conference. Mr. Davi’s state- 
ment that, except for comparatively small donations, the railroad 
investment had ¢ome from small investors, Mr. Richberg 
challenges with the statement that land grants alone exceed 
242,000 square miles, or more than twelve states. Much of the 
ivestment is the result of excessive earnings invested in other 
tailroad property, he says. “Official records show that it is 
doubtful whether half the money which has created the present 
tailroad systems has come from private funds,” he declares, 
after citing, among other examples, that the Great Northern 
Pald the entire $200,000,000 purchase price of the Burlington 
Sut of excess earnings. : 


There are two authoritative valuations of the carriers, he 
declares—the tentative valuation of the I. C, CG. and the finding 
of the Congressional Joint Commission of Agriculture—that the 
value, according to the market value of the ‘stocks and bonds, 
is thirteen billion dollars. 


Mr. Davis’s address he declares to be an example of the 


“Poisonous and dishonest propaganda which the railroads. are 
engaged in spreading” and declares that the Director-General, 
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He said he favored the “investment method” of deter-' 


-have not purpose of doin 


; as a g00d 
duty to accept this declaration until it is changes 2 some legal 


599 


as a public servant, has no right to appear -as an apologist for 
the carriers. 





Washington, D. C.—Director-General Davis, of the Railroad 
Administration, in a letter to Donald R. Richberg, general coun- 
sel for the LaFollette valuation conference, replied pointedly to 
the attack made by Richberg on the Director-General, because of 
statements attributed to him in an address in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 5. The letter follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your rather heated communication of the 
8th inst., taking me to task for a paper which I read before the 
annual meeting of the International Railway General Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, on September 5. I do not know whether you 
have a true copy of that address. You suggest it is being distributed 
‘“‘by the railway publicity agents.” I have no knowledge of, nor have 
I authorized, such a distribution, but, as I have no apology for any- 
thing that I may have said, if correct copies are being distributed, I 
have no objection to same. ; 

In order that you may be correctly informed as to the contents 
of the paper, I am enclosing you a correct copy of the address 
(“Responsibilities of American. Citizenship”) as it was delivered. 

You and I differ so radically on fundamental principles that it 
would be a waste of time to enter into a discussion of same, and. I 

this. There should be no differences, how- 
ever, in the national railroad transportation problem as to existing 
facts, and I certainly made no misstatements in my address. It is 
true that I said, as you quote: 

“The money necessary to create this wonderful system has all 
(except for comparatively small donations by various states and the 
national government) been furnished by private individuals, who in- 
vested their private funds in this great and necessary improvement, 
p heen 2 has es the controlling factor in the country’s growth and 

evelopment.”’ 


It is also perhaps true, as you state, that the land donations 
granmet to sundry corporations covered a very large acreage area, 
ut, as a matter of fact, these donations form a very small rt of 
the present value, for the reason that most of the land when donated 
had a selling value limited ordinarily to $2 -or $3 per acre. A large 
portion of the land so granted was disposed of to settlers in competi- 
tion with the government, and at government prices. Such land 
grants, as you well know, were made to the carriers to enable them 
to construct their lines in new and unsettled country, and were used 
in enterprises that could not, when constructed, be operated in a way 
that would seem in some instances pay operating expenses. Again, 
these donations in many instances were made to companies long 
since out of existence, the original companies having been wiped out 
by foreclosure, because of financial] failure. Surely, it would be 
wrong to reduce the value of the property of the present owners by. 
donations. made many years ago, from which the existing holders 
received no benefit whatever. 


You suggest I denounce the activities of the organization which 
you represent, known as the National Conference on Valuation of 
American Railroads (to conserve the public interest). I fail to find 
a single suggestion in the paper that supports this charge. To be 
entirely candid with you, I did not have when the paper was pre- 
— nor have I now, any knowledge of the activities of this organi-- 
zation. 


In your rather incoherent zeal to defend propositions which you 
and your associates seem to stand for, you have entirely lost sight of 
the purpose of the address given by me, as a very ordinary American 
citizen. I confess that I am alarmed at the assaults that are being 
made upon the ownership and enjoyment of private property, and by 
the direct attacks that are being made in many quarters upon our 
constitution and our republican form cf government, and.in preparing 
this address I exercised the right of an American citizen to defend 
what I believe to be the principles of government, essential to the 
perpetuation of these rights, and essential to the continuance of the. 
republic, and I most certainly. deny your right to question this privi- 
lege on my part, 


The reference to the transportation protem Was used merely to 
illustrate the principle that when private property is devoted to a 
public use the owner is entitled to a fair return upon the reasonable. 
value of the property at the time it is used by the public. . 


This is..the rule laid down the Supreme Court. of. the United 
States, and,. as lawyers and good citizens,.I assume that.both of us 
are bound by the law. until it is changed by .recognized ryre st 
It is this principle that in my judgment is the subject of direct attack, 
—_ this, attack applies in principle to all privately owned property in 

8 land. ae 


Your reference to outstanding stock values is wholly outside the 
mark. If the government depresses rates, by action of. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, so that earnings are reduced to the point 
where reasonable dividends are not paid, this just as certainly de- 
stroys the value of the stock, as would any other form of confiscation. 

y understanding is that the present valuation law was enacted 
because at that time railroad stocks were sellin above par. So far 
as I am aware, there has been no official valuation of railroad prop- 
erty except the tentative one issued by the Interstute Commerce Com- 
mission, and I assume,” lawyer and a good citizen, it is your 

y 
by a. tribunal “having jurisdiction over same. Any may er 
with the court's opinion, you have long since learned that, until it is 
set aside, as a lawyer and a citizen, you must. accept same if you 
recognize our existing form of-government and respect the oath which 
you subcribed to when admitted to the bar. 


While holding a temporary position with the government, I have 
not in any wise surrendered my independence as a citizen, nor my 
right to express individual] opinions, and it was in that capacity 
solely that I delivered the address in question. I do not purpose or 
intend, nor have I any right to bind or represent any one but myself, 
— ; must personally assume the responsibility for anything that 


I certainly would be reluctant to attain any publicity in this mat- 
ter, but, if you propose to make the letter public, I trust you will give 
this letter equal prominence. 





CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


‘In The Traffic Bulletin of September 15 is.published Docket 
No. 16, of the Consolidated Classification Committee, for hear- 
ings of the Official, Southern, and. Western classification com- 
mittees at Chicago, October 9, New York, October 16, and At- 
lanta, October 23. 








HANDS OFF THE ACT 


Under the caption, “The Threat to your Prosperity and a 
Warning—a Message Addressed to every Farmer, Professianal 
Man, Manufacturer and Employe,” the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, is sending out the following circular: 


To you Mr. Citizen: 

We all have a common and identical interest in the railroads. 

Every year The Sherwin-Williams Company brings thousands 
and thousands of tons of minerals from the southwest and of 
flaxseed and flax products from the northwest. 

Our factories are spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. We draw on every section for our raw materials and ship 
our finished products into every state. . 

We have in the neighborhood of a thousand representatives 
constantly traveling; and we pay for the passenger service these 
men use. 

Every dollar increase or reduction in either freight or pas- 
senger rates means just exactly and precisely what it means to 
the miner in the southwest, the farmer in.the northwest, and the 
average American citizen moving from one point to another by 
railroad. It means to us precisely what it means to you. 

It is because our interests are identical that we are addressing 
to you now this warning and appeal. 

We respectfully warn you against all wild statements and 
ill-reasoned destructive criticism directed against the present 
transportation act, and we appeal to you not only to give thought, 
but to take action in this most important of all national issues. 

As shippers, we have positive knowledge of the following per- 
tinent facts: 

1. Industrial plant capacity in the country is heavier than at 
any time heretofore. 

2. The railroads are handling more tonnage than ever before. 

38. The railroads had to undertake this task with properties 
which had been turned back to them in deplorable condition as 
to road-bed, terminal facilities and equipment. 


4. DESPITE IMPAIRED CREDIT, THE RAILROADS WITHIN 
THE PAST YEAR HAVE PURCHASED 223,000 NEW FREIGHT 
CARS AND 4,200 NEW LOCOMOTIVES. 


5. The country’s railroad plant now represents an investment 
of 20 billions. In the 22 years, 1900-1922, this investment in- 
creased not quite 100 per cent, while railroad traffic in ton and 
passenger miles expanded more than 200 per cent. 

6. Despite almost unbelievable handicaps, the railroads of 
America still give the best service at the cheapest rates, and pay 
the highest wages of any railroads in the world. 

7. The government places a definite limit on railroad earnings 
or profits, beyond which they are subject to confiscation; and 
there is no reciprocal guarantee of a minimum revenue given by 
the government to the railroads. 

Knowing these things, we propose to ignore the noisy urgings 
of irresponsible demagogues. We do not propose to swap horses 
crossing so dangerous a stream. 

We have not forgotten, and we cannot believe that you have 
forgotten, the appalling injury, the almost irreparable harm done 
to the railroads in recent years as the result of governmental regu- 
lation and interference. 

We ask in the name of common sense and simple business 
judgment, that the present transportation act, based as it is on 
the findings of the best available minds, be given a fair trial. 

We are not averse to an effort to improve the best service and 
the cheapest rates and the highest wages, but we contend that this 
was the purpose of the transportation act, and we want that 
measure to have a fair trial. 

We must all realize that if the silver-tongued demagogues 
and plausible politicians are allowed to have their way, one rail- 


road measure will follow another to the point of complete and 


absolute chaos and confusion, without giving any one measure a 
fair chance to function. 

Do not let the pressing details of the day’s affairs cause you 
to lose sight of the matter upon which the prosperity of the whole 
country, and consequently yours, rests to so great an extent. 

Study the situation. Do not be carried away by the wild, 
general statements and empty and non-constructive criticism of 
political aspirants. And when you see where your interest lies, 
communicate with your congressman and your senator and voice 
strongly your opposition to any change in the transportation act, 


or the imposition of any further hampering restrictions upon the 
railroads. 


Above all things, remember that we have the best railroads in- 


the world, and they are improving every day. 
This company feels thankful that things are as they are, and 
is anxious only to see the findings of our best minds followed and 


the transportation act given a fair trial over a period of a few 
years. 


CONDITION OF WESTERN ROADS. 


“The people of the western part of the United States should 
be feeling alarmed about the present financial condition of the 


railways of this territory rather than seeking reduction of their. 


rates,” said Samuel O, Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, in an 


address delivered at Waco, Texas, Sept. 13, at a dinner given. 


by the Kiwanis Club, in celebration of the opening of the new 
shops of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas railway. 

“The railways of western territory as a whole are still mak- 
ing such poor earnings that many of them are in danger of 
bankruptcy, and until their net earnings improve a large ma- 
jority of them will be unable to extend their lines or make 
other improvements necessary. to continue the development of 
this territory, a large part of the resources of which are still 
untouched and never can be developed without further develop- 
ment of their means of railroad transportation. 

“It is well Known that the railways of the country as a 
whole suffered severely from financial adversity in the years 
1921 and 1922. It is also well known that the railways as a 
whole have been doing much better financially thus far in 1923, 
the average return earned by them on their valuation in the 
first six months of this year having been 5.64 per cent. But it 
does not seem to be generally understood that the railways of 
western territory are not participating in the improved financial 
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results being shown by railways in other parts of the country, 


The average return earned by the western roads on their valua- 


tion in 1921 was 3.57 per cent and in 1922 it was 4 per cent. In 
the first six months of 1923 they earned only 4.2 per cent on 
their valuation. There are seventy-seven Class I railways ip 
this territory and of these thirty-seven, which operate over 41, 
000 miles of line, or about one-third of the entire mileage in the 
territory, have not in the last 2% years earned enough net ip- 
come even to pay the interest on their bonds. Some of these 
roads already have gone bankrupt and it is obvious that, in g 
comparatively short time, others will go bankrupt unless their 
net income improves. There are numerous other roads in the 
territory which have been barely earning the interest on their 
bonds but have not been able to pay any dividends. There are 
still others that have not been earning enough to pay dividends 
but have been paying them-from surplus and will have to quit 
paying them if their earnings do not improve. 

“The general condition of the western railways is due to 
two casues: First, the average increase in their rates has not 
been as great since before the war as that of the other railways 
of the country. Second, they have not enjoyed, thus far this 
year, as large an increase in their traffic as the railways of other 
territories. In the first six months of this year the freight busi- 


ness of the eastern railways was almost 19 per cent greater: 


than in the same months of 1920, when freight business was the 
heaviest it ever had been up to that time, and that of the south- 
ern railways was 21 per cent greater than in 1920. On the other 
hand, the freight business of the western railways was almost 6 
per cent less than in the first six months of 1920. In view of 
the fact that it has been repeatedly claimed that advances in 
rates have reduced freight business it is somewhat interesting 
to find that in the present period: of business revival the in- 
crease in freight business has been the largest where freight 
rates have beem advanced the most, and the smallest where 
they have been advanced the least. 

“One very important reason why the freight business of 
the western railways actually has declined instead of increas- 
ing is that ships moving by the Panama Canal have been taking 
a large amount of business which the railways otherwise would 
have secured. This doubtless will continue to be the case as 
long as the Commission continues to forbid the railways to re- 
duce freight rates to the Pacific coast to meet water competition 
unless they will correspondingly reduce the rates to intermediate 
points where they do not meet water competition. 

“The people of western territory need prosperous railways., 
This territory could not have increased its population, its pro- 
duction, and its wealth as it has in the past except for the 
development of its railways and it cannot continue to increase 
them in future without corresponding development of its rail- 
ways. The development of its railroads cannot continue unless 
the net return earned by them is increased, and yet, although 
the western railways, because of conditions that have been men- 
tioned, are still making such poor earnings, there is more agita- 
tion in western territory than in any other part of the country 
in favor of reductions of rates and a radical policy of regula- 
tion which would not only immediately bankrupt a large part 
of the western linés but stop their development as long as this 
radical policy was continued. 

“The people of the West in their own selfish interest should 
be co-operating in securing the adoption of measures which 
would increase the net returns being earned: by the railways 
rather than participating in agitation for a radical policy which 
would not only be ruinous to the railways, but also disastrous 
to all the agricultural and business interests of the western ter- 
ritory.” Ee ae 


N. & W. ACQUISITION APPLICATION 

Under paragraph 2 of section 5 and paragraph 18 of section 
1 of the interstate commerce act, the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company has applied to the Commission for authority to acquire 
control:of the Big Sandy .& Cumberland Railroad Company by 
purchase of-all the capital stock. of that carrier and for authority 
to extend the lines of the Big Sandy & Cumberland and Ritter 
Lumber Company and operate over such lines. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company owns all the capital 
stock of the Big Sandy line, which in turn owns the stock of the 
Knox Creek Railroad Company and has a lease of all the prop 
erty of the Knox company. The line of the Knox Creek extends 
from a junction point with the main line of the N. & W. at 
Devon, W. Va., to the Kentucky-Virginia state line. The line 
of the Big Sandy extends from the point of intersection of the 
Knox Creek with the Kentucky-Virginia state line to Grundy. 
The N. & W. proposes to purchase from the lumber company all 
the stock of the Big Sandy, which carries with it the stock of 
the Knox Creek. The lumber company has another short line 
which the N. & W. will acquire. The consummation of the pro 
posed transactions, the N. &\W. said, will facilitate the move 
ment of traffic and furnish an outlet in the future for extensive 
coal and mineral areas now undeveloped. The consideration in 
money agreed upon is $600,000, the applicant said, but a deduc- 
tion of about $76,500 to be made under the agreement will reduce 
the purchase price to $523,500. 
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RATE AND ROUTE CASE 


In a case involving route restrictions in which the North- 
ern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul were unable 
to agree, Examiner E. L. Gaddess made a recommendation, 
which, if adopted, will serve to emphasize the right of the 
originating carrier to have the longest possible haul on the 
traffic so long as the public interest is not damaged. The 
case was No. 14602, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Montana et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Northern Pacific. The railroad commissioners complained on 
behalf of the Equity Growers’ and Shippers’ Association, of 
Hamilton, Mont., to which Gaddess referred as the complainant. 

Two carloads of apples were involved. They were shipped 
in October, 1921, from Hamilton, Mont., one to Hettinger, N. 
D., and the other to Mobridge, S. D. A rate of $1.365 was im- 
posed on the shipment to Hettinger and $1.91 to Mobridge. 
The carriers admitted the indefensibility of the rates imposed 
and agreed to make refund to the basis of a rate of $1.255. 
They also agreed to establish a rate of $1.13 from Hamilton to 
Hettinger and Mobridge, which was the rate from Hettinger 
to other points in the two Dakotas. All that was satisfactory 
to the complainants. 

But the question between the two railroads was as to the 
point where the Northern Pacific, the originating carrier, should 
turn the traffic over to the Milwaukee. That narrowed down 
to whether the interchange should be at Lombard or Terry, 
both in Montana. The railroads proposed to submit that to 
the Commission in connection with the formal complaint. 

“If the rate is established via Terry,” said the examiner, 
“the Northern Pacific which originates the traffic will derive 
the long haul and its sole contention is that under the law 
and the Commission’s decisions it is entitled to the long haul 
on all traffic which it originates. The position of the Mil- 
waukee is that as Lombard is used as a point of interchange 
with the Milwaukee on intrastate rates in effect on petroleum 
products from points on the line of the Milwaukee, namely, 
Lewistown and West Lewistown, Mont., to points west of Butte, 
the proposed rate of $1.13 between Hamilton and Hettinger and 
Mobridge should apply also via Lombard instead of via Terry. 

“This contention is without merit. The Commission has 
repeatedly held that a carrier originating traffic or receiving 
it from its connections should be allowed to carry it as far as 
it can before delivering it to a connecting line, if the public 
interest does not suffer thereby. Intermediate Routing, 81 I. 
C. C. 275, and the cases therein cited. It is not shown that 
the public interest will suffer by the Northern Pacific obtain- 
ing the long haul on this traffic which it originates. In fact, 
it was stated by complainant that the proposed rate of $1.13 
was considered just and reasonable and satisfactory to it, and 
that it was immaterial by which gateway it was made to apply.” 

Gaddess said the Commission should find that the proposed 
rate of $1.13, applicable by and restricted to routing over the 
Northern Pacific via Terry, Mont., and Chicago, Milwaukee & 


Paul to destinations, would be a reasonable rate for the 
uture. 


REPARATION ON COKE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner E. L. Gaddess, in No. 
14609, Delta Beet Sugar Cororation et al. vs. Director-General, 
respecting charges on nine carloads of petroleum coke, shipped 
in July, 1919, from Casper, Wyo., to Delta, Utah. He had to 
dispose of several technicalities before he could make that 
recommendation. A combination of $10.50 was imposed. He 
said the Commission should find it unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded $6.40 per ton and award reparation to the Great 
Basin Sugar Corporation as the successor in interest to the 
Delta Corporation. 

An attempt was made early in 1921 to adjust the claim in- 
formally but the attempt failed. Formal complaint was filed 
January 19, 1923, six months lacking one day after the Com- 
mission notified the complainant that the matter could not be 
settled informally. 

_ At the hearing last June it developed that before the case 
Was brought the Great Basin Sugar Corporation had acquired 
all the assets and liabilities, equities and tangible property of 
ae Delta. At the hearing, the complainant’s counsel asked 
* ae to include the Great Basin as a party complainant but 
eee Director-General objected. He contended the claim was 
arred by the statute of limitations and by the statute against 
‘segnments of claims against the United States. Gaddess said 
= case cited by the Director-General in support of that con- 
€ntion, Gulf Refining case, 78 I. C. C. 347, was not applicable 
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because, in that case the corporations were distinct and one 
was not the successor to the other and that at the time when 
the request to amend was made the time for filing the claim 
had expired. In this case he said the Great Basin had acquired 
the Delta before the claim was filed. He said the record showed 
the Great Basin had received checks from the Director-General 
in payment of overcharge claims filed by the Delta and that 
the vouchers showed the cashing of such checks. The Great 
Basin was prosecuting the claim, the examiner said, because 
the Delta was the only party named in the transportation 
records. 

In answer to another point made by the Director-General, 
the examiner said the dule in the Commission’s Rules of Prac- 
tice saying that the facts should be disclosed when one party 
was seeking reparation on behalf of others than the cOmplain- 
ant did not make the complaint defective and that the Com- 
Mission looked at the substance rather than to form. Under 
the conditions, he said, absence of allegations in the complaint 
of representative capacity on the part of the Great Basin Sugar 
Corporation could not defeat recovery by the latter corporation 
of a claim to which it was entitled at the date of the filing of 
the informal complaint. He said the Commission should find 
that the complaint, as originally received, was sufficient to stop 
the running of the statute of limitation and permit the amend- 
ment to stand. 

Gaddess said that the applicable rate was a combination 
of $9.80 made in accordance with the Sligo Iron Store case 
rule. But he said that while that was the applicable rate, con- 
currently there was a rate of 32 cents per 100 pounds on coke 
from Casper to other sugar-producing points in Utah about the 
same distance from Casper as Delta. Some of the points were 
on branch lines, he said, while Delta was on the main line of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake. That was the rate, he said, the 
Commission should find reasonable for application to the Delta 
claim, notwithstanding the contention of the Director-General 
that the combination was the proper one to apply. 


SULPHUR RATE PREJUDICIAL 


A finding of undue prejudice has been recommended by 
Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in a report on No. 14618, 
Jackson Traffic Bureau (for Jackson Fertilizer Company) vs. 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. et al., as to rates on crude 
sulphur, from Sulphur Mines, La., to Jackson, Miss. The alle- 
gation was that they were both unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. The examiner said the Commission should find they 
were not unreasonable and should deny reparation. 

Rates of 33.5 and 30 cents were attacked. The higher rate 
prevailed prior and the lower subsequent to July 1, 1922. The 
complainant sought a rate of 20 cents. The Union Sulphur 
Company, engaged in mining the sulphur shipped on the assailed 
rates, intervened in behalf of the complainant to the extent the 
rates were alleged to be unreasonable, its own complaint, pend- 
ing at the time this was heard, also alleging that the rates in 
question, among Many others, were unreasonable. 

The 30 cent rates, the examiner said, was the combination 
on New Orleans. The complainant pointed to rates of 27.5 to 
Hattiesburg and Laurel, Miss., greater distances from Sulphur 
Mines than Jackson, as one comparison to show the bad qual- 
ity of the rates to Jackson, also a rate of 23 cents to Pine 
Bluff and Little Rock, Ark., for the same purpose. The carriers 
said the rates to the Arkansas places were subnormal and 
made to meet competition from Graceller, Ala. As to the rates 
to Hattisburg and Laural they said they were rates to a group 
of which Jackson was not a member. 

McChord said the rate to Hattiesburg was on the basis of 
rates established by the Commission in the Meridian Fertilizer 
Company case, 50 I. C. C. 379, and that he could see no valid 
reason why the rate to Jackson should not be the same as to 
Hattiesburg and constructed on the same proportional basis. 
He recommended an order putting the Jackson rate on the 
Hattiesburg basis. 


SALT CASE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Attorney-Examiner F. C. Hillyer has made a proposed re- 
port on No. 14106, Sterling Salt Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 
14025, Crystal Salt Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al.; No. 14157, Colonial 
Salt Co. et al. vs. C. & E. et al.; No. 14250, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co. et al. vs. A. & R.; I. and S. No. 1624, rates on salt 
from C. F. A. to Western Trunk Line destinations and be- 
tween points in C, F. A. territory; and I. and S. No. 1849, 
carload minimum weight on salt (2). The report said that 
No. 18181, Burlington Shippers’ Association vs. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown, would be added later, after exceptions to the 
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proposed report had been filed. The report is an attempt to 
dispose of controversies between carriers and between compet- 
ing salt producing fields involving the relationship of rates and 
between different kinds of salt. Hillyer made twenty-six rec- 
ommendations, chief of which, it is believed, are that the 
minimum should be 45,000 pounds, both state and interstate, 
that there should be no differences in rates as between rock 
and evaporated, bulk and package salt, the rates from pro- 
ducing points to highly competitive destinations, and uniform 
commodity descriptions. 

Broadly speaking, Hillyer said, the six cases raised the 
issues of rates, commodity descriptions and minimum weights 
from all producing points in New York, Ohio, Michigan and 
Louisiana, to points on and east of the Missouri River, in Iowa- 
Missouri territory, Central Freight Association, Trunk Line, 
Carolina, Southeastern and Mississippi Valley territories. Nos. 
14106, 14025 and 14157 were heard in connection with I. and S. 
No. 1624, which was separately disposed of in 74 I. C. C. 409. 
No. 14250 and I. and S. No, 1849, the latter involving the mini- 
mum on salt, were heard separately subsequent to the decision 
in 74 I. C. C. 409. 

The primary issues, Hillyer said, dealt with relationships 
rather than the level or measure of the rates, and many of the 
particular rates, in the opinion of a number of the complainants, 
were lower than reasonable maximum rates. The producers 
of salt were the ones primarily interested in the relationship 
of rates, because, he said, the average freight rate was a 
substantial percentage of the delivered price of carload quan- 
tities, and because the productive capacity in the several fields 
exceeded all existing demands. 

“The interest of the public at large is slight, because the 
level of the salt rates has practically no effect upon the retail 
prices which are paid for common or table salt in small quan- 
tities,” said the examiner. He said rates from the points of 
origin had been generally grouped to the larger cities and that 
the relationship of rates from the competing groups to common 
markets had been created, often without regard to relative 
distances. Those maladjustments in relation to distances, he 
said, had given rise to numerous complaints, some of which 
had been disposed of by the Commission and others that had 
apparently culminated in this general attack upon the rate 
structure. 

Some of the dissatisfaction, he said, was due to the con- 
fusion which resulted from the Jack of uniformity in the com- 
modity descriptions and from the widely varying carload min- 
ima. He considered the commedity descriptions and minima 
first. He said the term salt as used by him would mean sodium 
chloride, generally called common salt. The consolidated clas- 
sification, he said, provided ratings on “salt, common (sodium 
chloride)” of sixth in Official, A in Southern and C in Western 
Classifications “in packages, in blocks, or in bulk, carloads, 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds.” Separate ratings, he said, 
were provided for salt, flavored (celery, garlic, or onion and 
salt combined), and salt, live stock, medicated. The rates on 
flavored and medicated salts were not in issue. 


Descriptions used in commodity tariffs, he said, did not 
adhere to those recommended for class rates by the Commission 
in Consolidated Classification Case, 54 I, C. C. 1, and adopted 
by the carriers. He said those from western New York to 
Chicago, applied only on “coarse salt in bulk.” Certain rates 
from Detroit, he said, applied on “rock salt’ and others on 
“bulk salt.” Other rates from particular territories were made 
to suit the particular kinds of salt produced therein, such as 
evaporated salt in packages or in bulk, or both, rock salt in 
packages or in bulk, or both. Under the Florida classification, 
he said. there was a further distinction between common and 
table salt. 


Notwithstanding these tariff distinctions, Hillyer said, there 
was practically no division of opinion between the complain- 
ants, defendants and interveners that there were no trans- 
portation or traffic conditions which warranted any distinction 
in the rates or tariff descriptions between rock salt and evap- 
orated salt. The term rock salt, he said, referred to the con- 
dition of the salt as it was mined, and not to the condition 
when it was shipped. The term evaporated salt was used, he 
said, to designate the solar and steam methods of producing 
dry salt from brine which was pumped from the ground, as 
distinguished from rock salt blasted from a solid crystalline 
state. There was no chemical distinction, he said, between 
rock and evaporated salt. He said competition between rock 
and evaporated salt was keen, and both kinds were -used inter- 
changeably for many purposes. Rock salt, he said, was used 
in preference for refrigeration and for the protection of arti- 
cles, such as hides. A special form and size of crystal salt 
derived from Louisiana salt mines, he said, was used almost 
exclusively by packing houses for capping the tops and bot- 
toms of barrels of meats. 


Hillyer discussed every phase of the case with as much 
care, as shown in the foregoing abstract of testimony, con- 
cerning the nature, uses and the making of rates on salt from 
points of origin, to the principal destinations, and then made 
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the following conclusions to be put forth as findings by the 
Commission: 


Conclusion No. 1: The Commission should find that any dif- 
ference in rates, resulting from differentiation in commodity rate 
descriptions between rock salt and evaporated salt; between 
coarse saJt and medium or fine salt; or between table salt ang 
common salt are and for the future will be unreasonable. An or- 
der should be entered requiring defendants to eliminate such 
distinctions from their tariffs. 

Conclusion No, 2: The Commission should find that differ. 
ences in transportation conditions between salt in bulk and salt 
in containers are insufficient to justify differences in rates. (See 
66 I. C.C., 81, 69 I. C. C., 312.) An order should be entered requir- 
ing defendants to remove such differences from their tariffs. 

Conclusion No. 3: In Nos. 1489 and 1887 the Commission 
should find that respondents have justified the reasonableness of 
the proposed carload minimum of 45,000 pounds on commen salt 
(sodium chloride) in. packages, in block, and in bulk for uniform 
—- throughout the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 

ains. 

An order should _ be entered in Nos. 1489 and 1887 permitting 
the suspended schedules to become effective on the same date 
and no sooner than the effective date of the schedules which shall 
be filed under our authority in No. 14250 increasing the various 
state minima to the same amount. 

Conclusion No. 4: In No. 14250 the Commission shou'd find 
that the existing carload minima applicable in connection with 
the rates on salt, from Detroit and Saginaw, Mich., and from 
Akron and Cleveland, Ohio, to points in Trunk Line territory, 
Carolina territory, southeastern territory and Mississippi Valley 
territory are and for the future will be unreasonably low to the 
extent that they are less than 45,000 pounds. 

In No. 14250 the Commission should further find: That the 
maintenance of carload minima on salt applicable in connection 
with the rates for transportation within the states of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Texas, lower than the minima 
contemporaneously applicable in connection with the rates on 
like interstate traffic from the producing points in Ohio and 
Michigan to points within those states does and for the future 
will cause undue and unreasonable advantage and preference of 
intrastate commerce and does and will cause undue and unrea- 
sonable prejudice to interstate commerce. 

An order should be entered requiring defendants to cease 
from the aforesaid violations of the interstate commerce act and 
to publish and maintain in the future the uniform carload mini- 
mum of 45,000 pounds on salt transported in intrastate commerce 
within the states above named, effective the same date on which 
the suspended schedules in Nos. 1489 and 1887 become effective. 

Conclusion No. 5: The Commission should prescribe for the 
future a maximum and minimum rate on salt from Detroit to 
Chicago of 14 cents, minimum 45,000 pounds. 

Conclusion No. 6: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt from producing points in eastern Michigan, other than 
Detroit, to Chicago, for the future should not exceed and should 
not be less than the rates contemporaneously maintained from 
Detroit to the same destination; and that rates from these other 
eastern Michigan producing points higher, or lower than from De- 
troit to Chicaxo wculd be unduly prejudicial or unjustly prefer- 
uke An appropriate order should be entered in 

oO. a 

Conclusion No. 7: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt from Ludington and Manistee all rail to Chicago for the 
future should not exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained 
from Detroit to the same destination; and that the rates on salt 
from Ludington and Manistee over the car-ferry-rail routes for 
the future should not exceed 2 cents per 100 pounds less than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained from Detroit to the same 
destination; and that any different relationships than those herein 
proposed would be unduly preferential or unduly prejudicial. An 
appropriate order should be entered in No. 14157. 

Conclusion No. 8: The Commission should find that the exist- 
ing rates on salt, in carloads, from Halite and Retsof, N. Y., to 
Chicago are less than maximum reasonable rates: and that rea- 
sonable rates for the future that would not be unduly preferen- 
tial in relation to the base rate of 14 cents from Detroit to Chi- 
cago would be 22.5 cents. 

An order should be entered requiring defendants to maintain 
and apply in the future rates on salt, in carloads, from Halite 
and Retsof, N. Y., to Chicago, Il1l., which shall not exceed 22.5 cents. 
and which shall not exceed by more than 60.7 per cent the rate 
contemporaneously maintained from Detroit to Chicago. 

_..Rates herein prescribed from Halite and Retsof to Chicago 
will remove the alleged prejudice to Kansas shippers, under com- 
plaint No. 14025. 

Conclusion No. 9: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt, in carloads, from points in the Kansas group to Chicago 
are less than maximum reasonable rates; and that reasonable 
rates for the future would be 25.5 cents per 100 pounds. The Com- 
mission should further find that the maintenance of rates on salt 
from points in the Kansas group to Chicago on a lower_basis than 
25.5 cents, on and after the date that the rates from Detroit and 
Halite to Chicago are increased to 14 and 22.5 cents respectively, 
will be unduly preferential of Kansas producers and subject the 
shippers of salt from the Michigan group and from Halite to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage. An order should be entered 
requiring the establishment of a rate of 25.5 cents from the Kan- 
sas field for the future, so long as the contemporaneous rates 
from Detroit and Halite are 14 and 22.5 cents respectively. 

Conclusion No. 10: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt from the Louisiana mines to Chicago are not unduly low 
per se or unduly prejudicial; but that if allowed to remain in 
effect when increases shall be made in the rates on like traffic 
from Detroit, Halite and the Kansas producing points to the samé 
destination the rates from Louisiana would tend to force reduc- 
tions in the rates on the same commoditv on the lines of other 
carriers and would tend to rate wars, injurious to the carriers 48 
a whole and to the public, and would thereby tend to cause 4 
creases in the rates on other traffic. An order should be entere 
prescribing a minimum rate of 28.5 cents from the Louisiana 
points to Chicago for the future, to become effective on the same 
date as the increases from Detroit, Halite, and the Kansas points. 

Conclusion No. 11: The Commission should find that the rai 
on salt, in carloads, from Halite, N. Y., to Cincinnati, Louisville 
and Indianapolis are and for the future will be unjust and unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 20.5 cents, 
28 cents and 21.5 cents, respectively. ; 

There is no basis for a finding of undue preference in favor 
of Louisiana, but the Commission should prescribe a minim 
rate from the Louisiana mines to the three destinations of 28. 
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cents for the reasons stated in connection with the discussion of 
the rates from the same points of fat ig to Chicago. 

The rates prescribed as reasonable from Halite will remove 
the alleged undue preference in favor of Detroit. 

- appropriate order for the future should be entered in No. 
14106. 
Conclusion No. 12: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt, in carloads, from Halite to La Salle, Bloomington, Dan- 
ville, Decatur and Champaign, IIl., are and for the future will be 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed 24.5, 25.5, 26.5 and 27 cents, respectively. 

No finding is necessary with respect to the allegations of 
undue prejudice. 

The rates from the Louisiana mines to the same destinations 
are not unreasonably low. An appropriate order for the future 
should be entered in No. 14106. 

Conclusion No. 13: The Commission should find that the pres- 
ent rates from Detroit and from the Kansas field to St. Louis are 
not unreasonable; that the rate from Halite to St. Louis is and 
for the future will be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeds or may exceed 27.5 cents; that the rate from the Lou- 
isiana mines to St. Louis is and for the future will be unduly low 
to the extent that it is or may be less than 24.5 cents in that the 
continued maintenance of the present rate would tend to prevent 
2 Sw of the salt rate structure prescribed in this pro- 
ceeding. 

Orders should be entered in Nos. 14106 and 14157 prescribing 
the rate of 27.5 cents from Halite to St. Lcuis as a maximum rea- 
sonable rate for the future, and prescribing the rate of 24.5 cents 
from the Louisiana mines to St. Louis as a minimum rate for 
the future. 

These findings will remove any undue prejudice against Halite 
which now exists in favor of Detroit and the Kansas field. The 
present rates from the Kansas field and from Detroit to St. Louis 
are not unduly preferential of either Kansas or Detroit. There is 
no basis for a finding of undue preference in favor of Louisiana, 
for reasons hereinbefore stated. 

Conclusion No. 14: The Commission should further find that 
the rates on salt, in carloads, from Halite to points in Indiana 
and Illinois within central territory are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 
rates constructed in the following manner: For distances over 
the short-line workable route of over 480 and not over 500 miles 
the rate of 20.5 cents, prescribed to Cincinnati for 486 miles, will 
apply, and for shorter distances subtract .5 cent for each successive 
mileage block of even 20 miles, and for longer distances add .5 
cent for each successive mileage block of 20 miles. By employ- 
ing the same method to each or any of the rates prescribed 
herein to Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, La Salle, Blooming- 
ton, Danville, Decatur, Champaign and St. Louis the resulting 
rate to any given point will be the same. An appropriate order 
should be entered in No. 14106. 

Conclusion No. 15: Following R. R. Commissioners of Ioka vs. 
A. A. R. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 20, the Commission should find that 
the rates on salt in carloads from producing points in Ohio and 
eastern Michigan to the upper Mississippi River crossines, Keokuk, 
to Dubuque, Ioka, inclusive, are and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial] to the upper crossings and give undue preference to 
the lower crossings, St. Louis, Hannibal, Mo., and Quincy, Ill., to 
the extent that they exceed or mav exceed the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained on like traffic from the same producing 
points to the lower crossings. 


m.. appropriate order should be entered in Nos. 13181 and 

The issue of unreasonableness in No. 13181 should not therein 
be disposed of but should be determined upon the more complete 
record in No. 14157. 

Conclusion No. 16: The Commission should find that the ex- 
isting rates on salt from producing points in eastern Michigan 
and Ohio to points in Iowa and Missouri west of the Mississippi 
River, and west of the Mississippi River crossings and points in 
Nebraska on the Missouri River are and for the future will be 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed maximum and minimum rates constructed in the follow- 
ing manner: For distances over the short-line workable route 
of over 480 and not over 500 miles 20 cents, and for shorter dis- 
tances subtract .5 cent for each successive mileage block of even 
20 miles and for longer distances add .5 cent for each successive 
mileage block of 20 miles. 


ee appropriate order should be entered in No. 14167 for the 


_, Conclusion No. 17: The Commission should find that the ex- 
isting rates on salt from Ludington and Manistee, Mich., by car- 
ferry and rail, to the upper Michigan River crossings, Dubuque 
to Keokuk, inclusive, are and for the future will be unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 16.5 
cents, and to the lower crossings, Quincy to St. Louis, inclusive, 
are and for the future will be unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed the rates contemporane- 
ously maintained on like traffic from eastern Michigan and Ohio 
Producing points to the same destinations. 

The Commission should further find that the rates on salt in 
carloads from Ludington and Manistee by car-ferry and rail to 
Points in Towa and Missouri west of the Mississippi River and 
west of the Mississippi River crossings, and in Nebraska on the 
Missouri River, are and for the future will be unjust and unrea- 
Sonabie to the extent that they exceed or may exceed maximum 
any minimum rates constructed in the manner above prescribed 
Doings piication from the eastern Michigan and Ohio producing 


. An appropriate order should be entered in No. 14157, prescrib- 
ing these rates as maxima and minima for the future. 


Conclusion No. 18: The Commission should find in Nos. 14157 
and 14025 that the rates on salt in carloads from the Kansas pro- 
ducing points to points on the Missouri River in Missouri and 
Iowa and Nebraska, and points in interior Iowa, Missouri, except 
St. Louis, and Illinois, except Chicago, are and for the future will 
be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may 
&xceed maximum and minimum rates constructed in the following 
Manner: For distances over the short-line workable route of over 
480 and not over 600 miles, 21.5 cents, and for shorter distances 
subtract .5 cent for each successive mileage block of even 20 miles 
sae for longer distances add .5 cent for each successive mileage 

lock of even 20 miles. 
14 An appropriate order should be entered in Nos. 14157 and 
tee, Prescribing these rates as maxima and minima for the 


b Conclusion No.. 19: The Commission should find that the 
raze rate on salt, in carloads, from Chicago to New York is and 
it, the future will be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that 
tC exceeds or may exceed 30.5 cents; and that the rates on salt, 
N carloads, from Detroit, Saginaw, Akron and Cleveland to points 
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in Trunk Line territory are and for the future will be unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the 
rates resulting from the application to the base rate of 30.5 cents 
the fixed percentages from the points of origin to the respective 
destinations. This will result, for example, in a rate of 24 cents 
from Detroit to New York, which is 3 cents lower than the rate 
of 27 cents for 620 to 640 miles under the Scale A proposed by 
the Trunk Lines in No, 14025. 

The Commission should further find that the rates assailed 
from Ohio-Michigan producing points to Trunk Line territory are 
not otherwise unlawful but this conclusion is without prejudice 
to any future findings with respect to the rates to specific desti- 
nations. The scope of this record does not warrant considera- 
tion of specific rates, and complainants should not press the claim 
for reparation under this general finding. 

Conclusion No. 20: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt, in carloads, from Akron and Cleveland, Ohio, to points on 
the Washington & Old Dominion Railroad, stations Alexandria 
Junction to Herndon, inclusive, and Sterling to Bluemont, inclu- 
sive, respectively, are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, 26.5 cents and 28.5 
cents per 100 pounds, respectively. 

Under this finding the rates from Akron and Cleveland would 
become lower than the rate of 33 cents from.New York producing 
points to the same destinations. This situation would result in 
undue prejudice to producers in New York state. While the rates 
from the New York points are not directly involved and no order 
can be issued directly against the level of the existing rates, the 
carriers should be expected to — the rates from the New 
York points at the same time that the rates from Akron and 
Cleveland are reduced under the amove finding. The rates from 
the New York points should at most not be in excess of those 
herein prescribed from Akron and Cleveland, and it is recom- 
mended that the carriers publish the same rates from New York 
points as prescribed in the above finding. 

In view of the above finding and recommendation no conclu- 
sion is deemed necessary with respect to the issue of undue preju- 
dice. There is no specific claim for reparation under this portion 
of the complaint. 

Conclusion No. 21: The Commission should find that upon the 
facts shown and the contentions stated above the rates to Bristol 
are not shown to have been or to be illegal or in violation of 
the aggregate-of-intermediate-rates provision of Section 4. 

The Commission should further find that the apnlicable rate 
from Akron to Bristol is 41 cents, constructed by adding to the 
rate of 31.5 cents from Akron to the Virginia cities the arbitrary 
of 9.5 cents heyond to Bristol. 

Conclusion No. 22: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt, in carloads, from the Ohio fields to Bristol, Tenn.-Va., 
are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed, or may exceed, the contemporaneous rates on 
like traffic from the producing points in New York state to the 
same destination. An order for the future should be entered. 

Conclusion No. 23: The Commission should find that the rates 
assailed from Ohio and Michigan producing points to points in 
Carolina are not shown, upon this record, to be unreasonable, or 
unduly prejudicial of New York points of origin. 

Conclusion No. 24: The Commission should find that uvnon the 
present record it would not be warranted in rendering a decision 
with respect to the rates.to southeastern territory: and that 
defendants should be given additional time to work out the 
numerous fourth section departures in connection with the gen- 
eral revision of rates between points in the southeast, or until 
such time as they may agree with the salt shippers upon a satis- 
factory and harmonious adjustment of these rates. 

Conclusion No. 25: The Commission should find that the rates 
on salt, in carloads, from the Ohio-Michigan preducing points, and 
from Ludington and Manistee to Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile, 
and points in Mississippi Vallev rate adiustment territory ss de- 
fined in Rates to From and Between Points South of Ohio River, 
64 I. C. C., 107, page 114, are and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, the 
contemporaneous rates from Chicago, Ill., to the same respective 
destinations by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. An order for 
the future should be entered. 

The Commission shou'd further find that the evidence of rec- 
ord does not warrant the prescrivtion of maximum reasonable 
rates from the Ohio-Michigan fields to points throughout Missis- 
sippi Valley territory: but nothing in this report should be con- 
strued as sanctioning or approving increases in any existing 
rates of 31.5 cents from Chicago to the Gulf ports, which are 
maximum reasonable rates. 

The portions of fourth section applications which covered the 
adiustment from and to the points above in issue should not be 
considered at this time. 

Conclusion No. 26: The Commission should find that the 
rates on salt, in carloads, frem Jacksonville, Fla., and other 
basing points, to interior points in Florida, for application on 
through shipments from Ohio and Michigan producing points, are 
not unjust or unreasonable: but that thev are and for the future 
will be unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed the contemporaneos rates on salt, in carloads, from Jack- 
sonville to the respective destinaticns in Floriea, except Pensa- 
cola, Tampa and St. Petersburg; and that the said rates, to that 
extent, cause undue, unreasonable and uniust discrimination 
against interstate commerce and cause undue advantage and pref- 
erence of Fiorida intrastate commerce. An order sheu'd be en- 
tered requiring defendants to remove such discrimination, the 
law of any state or the decision or order of any state authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding, in accordance with the provi- 
sion of section 13, paragraph 4, and section 3 of interstate com- 
merce act. 

The claim for reparation under this conclusion is denied for 
lack of specific proof of damage. 

In publishing rates in accordance with these conclusions and 
with the establishment of the uniform minimum of 45,000 pounds 
defendants should see to it that the change in carload minima 
does not affect a reduction in the charges per 100 pounds. For 
example, if a rate of $24 for a car of 24,000 pounds were changed 
to a rate of $24 for a car of 45,000 pounds, with no other change, 
the effect would be to charge no more for a car of 45.000 pounds 
than they now charge for 24,000 pounds, which would be equiv- 
alent to a reduction in the charges per 100 pounds. 


DIVISIONS ARE ALL RIGHT 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 14236, Louisville & Nashville vs. Cumberland 
& Manchester et al., on a finding that the divisions out of joint 
rates accorded the Cumberland & Manchester had not been 
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shown to have been or to be unjust, unreasonable, inequitable 
or otherwise unlawful. Joint coal rate divisions alone were 
involved. The allegation was that the divisions out of rates 
to Cincinnati and other northern destinations, to Knoxville, 
Atlanta and other southern and southeastern destinations were 
and are unreasonable, excessive and inequitable, and that the 
divisions and earnings accruing to the complainant were un- 
reasonably low, unjust and inequitable in violation of section 
1, paragraph 4 of the interstate commerce act. The Commis- 
sion was asked to prescribe just and equitable divisions. 

The Manchester is a short line, 22.96 miles long, extend- 
ing from Heidrick to Manchester, Ky. A branch of the Man- 
chester extends from its Horse Creek Junction, one mile from 
its terminus at Manchester, to Sibert, 2.9 miles. Heidrick is a 
mile from the town of Barbourville, on the Corbin branch of 
the complainant, and is the billing point and point of inter- 
change of coal consigned by the Manchester, for forwarding 
by the L. & N. 

The complainant, in this proceeding, tried to get rid of the 
divisions accorded to the short line by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration while both roads were under federal control. In divid- 
ing the joint rates the Manchester receives 41.5 cents on ton- 
nage from its main line “points and 46.5 cents from mines on 
its Horse Creek branch. The Louisville & Nashville, the ex- 
aminer said, shrank its proportion of the rate from Heidrick, 
in the Jellico-Middlesborough group 31.5 cents. The Louisville 
& Nashville and the short line could not agree, in the testi- 
mony, upon anything over which a controversy could arise. 
The Louisville & Nashville showed that the short line divisions 
gave it earnings of 19.4 mills per ton mile while its own earn- 
ings on the coal handled for the short line ranged from 3.6 to 
9.9 mills. 

An engineer employed by the Manchester in 1920 to make 
a valuation of the re-productive value of its property reported 
a value of $1,008,594, exclusive of the Horse Creek branch, as 
of the time it began operations, January 1, 1917. The report 
said the engineer undertook to conform to the method used by 
the Commission’s bureau of valuation. 

The Louisville & Nashville also had an engineer make an 
estimate of the re-productive cost, as of December, 1922. His 
estimate of the main line, Horse Creek branch and tracks to 
mines was $684,021. Deducting the cost of the tracks to the 
mines, he said, left the value of the main line and the Horse 
Creek branch at $594,052. 

Counsel for both parties having indicated a desire that the 
valuation of the short line that was being made by the Com- 
mission be brought into the case, the examiner said the Com- 
mission’s bureau of valuation had made a tentative valuation 
of the main line, subject to protest, new, less depreciation of 
$449,412. 

Charles F. Heidrick, the owner of the stock of the com- 
pany who financed the construction out of his personal funds 
after the company failed to make good on its project, said the 
road cost him $996,000, of which $750,000 came from his per- 
sonal account. He said he kept no book account showing 
items of expenditures made by him. Donations were used in 
building road in addition to the advances made by Heidrick, the 
latter testified. 


The Manchester testified, the examiner said, that in 1921 
it handled 166,009 tons of coal from which it received a freight 
revenue of $80,951. The L. & N. testified that it paid the Man- 
chester $90,324 as divisions on coal, of which it said it handled 
164,844 tons. The examiner said it was not possible from the 
record. to determine which was the correct amount. 


Disagreement between the complainant and the defendant 
was also shown on the question as to the cost to the Manches- 
ter of hauling coal. The Manchester claimed it cost 2.017 cents 
per tone mile and that the revenue was only 1.777 cents per 
ton-mile. The L. & N. claimed the cost to the Manchester was 
only 4.02 cents per ton, based on a maximum round trip dis- 
tance of 51 miles. The evidence submitted, said McChord, was 
not sufficiently definite from which a finding could be made as 
to the cost to the Manchester. 

McChord, after discussing the Manchester’s attempt to in- 
crease the rates from points on its main and branch lines, and 
other matters of that kind going to the question of the neces- 
sity for a carrier such as it was, and the adequacy of its rev- 
enues, said: 


It is, however, apparent that the Manchester road penetrates a 
populous section of country rich in coal and timber that was without 
transportation facilities previous to its construction. Numerous pro- 
ductive coal mines have been opened adjacent to its lines, and the 
output of coal, timber and other products is constantly increasing. 
Public necessity demands that the road be operated in an efficient 
manner so as to afford adequate facilities to enable the public to 
ship their products to the markets. As stated by the Commission in 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ry. Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co., 61 I. CG. 
C., 272, in discussing paragraph 6 of section 16 of the act, supra: 

“It is an intent clearly disclosed that we shall keep constantly in 
view the public interest, the public need for a transportation system 
strong in all its parts, and the consequent necessity that carriers shall 
receive compenation fairly proportioned to the amount and character 
of the service which they perform and adequate to enable them to 
perform it efficiently.” 
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ane in New England Divisions, 66 I. C. C., 196, the Commission 


“Summing up this phase of the matter, we are of the opinion 
that our power over divisions is founded upon the public interest; 
that the carriers are mutua!ly dependent parts of the transportation 
system; that the public interest requires that all essential parts be 
maintained, so far as possible, in efficient working condition; that the 
relative amount and cost under economical and efficient management 
of the service rendered is a prime factor in determining the fair and 
equitable share of joint revenues which each carrier shall receive; 
and that included in such cost is a due proportion of the burden of 
maintaining the financial integrity and credit of the carrier.” 

As hereinbefore shown, the Manchester incurred a large funded 
indebtedness to enable it to make necessary additions and better- 
ments to meet the growing demands for transportation in the terri- 
tory reached by its line. On a showing of the necessity for the loan, 
the Manchester was granted a loan of $375,000 from the Commis- 
sion’s revolving fund June 21, 1921, payable in ten years with interest 
payable semi-annually. It is manifest from the record that the 
present divisions received by the Manchester were established during 
Federal control upon the earnest solicitation of the Manchester upon 
a showing made that these divisions were necessary and proper to 
enable the Manchester to operate its road. The record fails to show 
that the conditions that made it imperative at that time to establish 
the present proporions no longer exist. 

In view of the difficulties under whic hthe Manchester is operated 
(at a time when prices are probably at the highest peak ever known) 
the proportions of the joint rate on coal received by the Manchester 
herein complained of is not shown to be excessive. 

The Commission should find that the divisions of interstate joint 
rates on coal now accorded the Cumberland & Manchester have not 
been shown to have been or to be unjust, unreasonable or inequit- 
able or otherwise unlawful. The complaint should be dismissed. 


RATES, PAPER AND BOARDS 


Attorney-Examiner William B. Hunter, in a report on No. 
13431, Michigan Paper Mils Traffic Association vs. The Michigan 
Central et al., said the Commission should find the interstate 
rates on printing, book and wrapping paper, from Alpena, Grand 
Rapids, Otsego, Plainwell, Kalamazoo, Vicksburg, Three Rivers, 
White Pigeon and Watervliet, Mich., and Elkhart, Ind., to all 
destinations in Central Freight Association territory, other than 
Chicago and related points are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed 90 per cent 
of the corresponding sixth class rate, and that the corresponding 
rates on paper boards and paper board boxes, knocked down, 
were not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


As to rates to Chicago, Joliet and related points, such as 
Porter, Gary, Indiana Harbor and Whiting, Ind., from the same 
points of origin, he said the Commission should find the rates 
unduly prejudicial to the complainant’s members and unduly 
preferential of producers in the Fox River group to the extent 
they exceed the following: From Alpena, 24 cents; Grand Rapids, 
16 cents; Otsego, Plainwell, Kalamazoo and Vicksburg, 14 cents; 
Three Rivers, White Pigeon and Watervliet, 13 cents; and Elk- 
hart, Ind., 12 cents; that rates on like traffic to various destina- 
tions in northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin are, and for 
the future will be unreasonable, in so far as the Same carriers 
participate in the transportation, unduly prejudicial to the com- 
plainant’s members and unduly preferential of producers in the 
Fox River group to the extent they exceed the rates prescribed 
to Chicago by more than the following: Evanston, 1 cent; Wau- 
kegan, Aurora and Elgin, 2 cents Woodstock, DeKalb and Har- 
vard, 3 cents; Belvidere and Rockford, 4 cents; Sterling and 
Freeport, 6 cents; Rock Island, 9 cents; and Milwaukee, Wav- 
kesha, Burlington, Racine and Kenosha, Wis., all-rail, 3 cents; 
that the rates to Milwaukee via the direct across-lake lines of 
the Grand Trunk and the Pere Marquette are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable to the extent they exceed 14 cents from 
Grand Rapids and 16 cents from Kalamazoo, Otsego, Plainwell 
and Vicksburg. 


The examiner said the findings and order in Michigan Paper 
Mills Traffic Association vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 59 
I. C. C., 649, should be modified in accordance with the findings 
proposed in this case and reparation to the bases prescribed 
therein denied. 


The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial and unduly preferential of manufacturers in the Fox 
River, Wis., group and in other groups of origin. . The complaint 
also alleged the rates to specified destinations in southern Wis- 
consin and northern [Illinois were in violation of the Commis 
sion’s order in the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association case, 
the orders in which the examiner recommended for modification. 


CORE SAND RATE CASE 


Examiner Frank M. Weaver has advised the Commission 
to dismiss No. 14512, American Radiator Company vs. Director- 
General, on a finding that the applicable joint commodity rate 
of $26 per car, imposed on 47 carloads of core sand, shippe 
from Howard, Ga., to North Birmingham, Ala., between August 
and December, 1919, was not unreasonable or otherwise un 
lawful. The complainant contended that the commodity rate 
was in excess of the aggregate of intermediates and that it 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1 per ton, plus 
$2 per car for switching. The examiner said the joint rate 
of $1.30 per ton, on which the $26 per car rate charge was 
based, did not appear excessive when compared with the gel 
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erally applicable mileage: rates on sand for comparable dis- 
tances in the southeast. 


EMPTY BEVERAGE PACKAGES 


Examiner Myron Witters has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 14505, Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy et al., on a finding that the rate of one-half of fourth 
class, imposed on a carload of empty returned beverage pack- 
ages, from Little Rock, Ark., to St. Paul, Minn., in February, 
1919, was not unreasonable. The complaint was that the rate 
was unreasonable because it exceeded the aggregate of the 
intermediates. The examiner said the Commission should hold, 
in this case, that the prima facie presumption of unreasonable- 
ness arising from a through rate in excess of the aggregate of 
the intermediates had been overcome by the showing that the 
combination was less than a reasonable maximum, 


PAPER TABLET COMPLAINT 


Examiner I. L. Koch has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 14704, Jackson Paper Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
et al., on a finding that the rates of 61.6 and 55.5 on paper tab- 
lets, before and after July 1, 1922, from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Jackson, Miss., were and are not unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly prejudicial. The complainant asked for 
reparation on five carloads of tablets. The allegation was that 
the rates were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
prejudicial and in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of 
the fourth section in that they exceeded the contemporaneous 
rates over certain routes through Jackson to Vicksburg and 
New Orleans. The examiner said the rates with which the 
complainant made comparisons were prescribed for Mississippi 
Valley territory, in which the operating conditions were more 
favorable than from Birmingham to Jackson. 


VEGETABLE FIBER BROOMS 


Examiner T. John Butler, in a report on No. 14662, Edlund 
Broom Corporation et al. vs. Boston & Maine et al., has recom- 
mended a finding that the rates and ratings on Bahia and bas- 
sine (vegetable) fiber brooms, from Burlington, Vt., to Boston, 
Hartford, Hoboken, Toledo, Kansas City and Oakland are un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceed fourth class in carloads, 
24,000 pounds minimum, subject to rule 34, in Official, Western 
and Southern Classification territories. He recommended that 
reparation be awarded on shipments to the point mentioned. 
At present the ratings and rates on the vegetable fiber brooms 
are second class, 12,000 minimum, subject to rule 34. The tes- 
timony was that the vegetable fiber brooms loaded about double 
the weight of the broomcorn brooms, for the transportation 
of which, the complainants contended, the present rating was 
made. The complainants contended vegetable fiber brooms were 
@ new commodity and as such entitled to a rating based on 
their transportation characteristics. The National Broom Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and individual broomcorn broom manu- 
facturers intervened in the case in behalf of the railroads. 


GRAPEFRUIT RATE CASE 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 14727, Jacobs, Malcolm & Burtt vs. Arizona Eastern et al., 
on a finding that the rate charged on grapefruit which moved 
in the first three months of 1923, from Phoenix, Ariz., to San 
Francisco, was not unreasonable. The rate on which charges 
were assessed was $1.235. Effective October 16, 1922, a rate 
of 92 cents was made applicable to grapefruit. The question 
was one of reparation only. The complainants asked for rep- 
aration to the later established basis. They contended for a 
Class C instead of the $1.235 commodity rate, because, as 
they alleged, class C rates were applicable on many movements 
in territory west of Texas and Colorado gateways. They also 
cited the fact that class C was applicable in the reverse direc- 
tion, but Smith called attention to the fact that the eastward 
movement was in much greater volume. He said reparation on 
the basis of subsequently established rates was not favored for 
reasons set forth in the Anadarko Oil case, 20 I. C. C. 43. He 
said the rate charged was a commodity rate lower than the 


normal class rate, which had not been shown to have been 
unreasonable. 


REPARATION FINDING 


In a report on No. 13552, Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 13553, Same vs. Same, Examiner 
Frank M. Weaver, upon further hearing, said the Commission 
should find, if it adopted his recommendation on the main part 
of the case, that the complainants had paid and borne the 
charges on shipments of gas and fuel oil from points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma to Lincoln and Fremont, Neb, and were entitled 
to reparation. The defendants objected to the filing of affi- 
davits and further hearing was had on the question of paying 
and bearing the charges. The shipments to Fremont were 
made between March 1, 1920, and October 19, 1920. Those to 
Lincoln were begun March 1, 1920, and continued beyond the 
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hearing date. Reparation was asked as to shipments to both 
points and an order for the future as to Fremont. 


MEMPHIS-SOUTHWESTERN ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


The Commission, in a supplemental order in 9702, Memphis- 
Southwestern investigation and cases joined with it, has pre- 
scribed a method for calculating distances for the application 
of rates. The distances to be used, said the order, are those 
over the direct routes embracing, as a maximum, the lines or 
parts of lines of no more than three carriers not under common 
ownership and control, via existing connections, for the inter- 
change of carload traffic. 


COUNTISS TARIFF SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In I. and S. 1910 the Commission has suspended, from 
September 14 to January 12, part of Supplement 33 to Countiss’ 
I. C. C. 1108. The suspended tariff would eliminate routing 
of eastbound transcontinental fruit and vegetable traffic des- 
tined to the southeast through Chicago district junctions, ex- 
cept on the much higher combinations. At present there is 
a blanket rate of 150 cents from San Francisco to Louisville, 
Birmingham, Knoxville, Atlanta and Charleston. Were the 
suspended tariff to become effective, the rates would run from 
180 to 243 cents. 


GRAIN INCREASES ALLOWED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has refused to suspend supplement No. 2 
to Great Lakes Transit Corporation, I. C. C. 54, making a two 
cent increase in rates on grain and grain products, from Lake 
Michigan ports, against which protest was made by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, Kansas City Miller Club, Davenport Cham- 
ber of Commerce traffic bureau and others (Traffic World, Sep- 
tember 1, p. 500). The increase became effective September 
10. The boat line submitted data to the Commission claiming 
to show that under the existing rates the service out of the 
Lake Michigan ports resulted in a loss. The company said that 
if it could not have an increase in rates, it would have to con- 
sider the withdrawal of its service from the Lake Michigan 
ports, as it had done once before. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Kansas City Refining Company was permitted tu inter- 

bg -" No. 14953, A. B. A. Oil Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
. et al. 

The complaint in No. 14392, Public Service Commission of 
Oregon vs. Central Pacific et al., was amended by making the 
Union Pacific an additional party defendant. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa 
was permitted to intervene in No. 13535, the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma vs. Aberdeen -& Rockfish et al. 

The Sioux City Live Stock Exchange was permitted to 
intervene in No. 15052, American National Live Stock Assn. 
et al. vs. O-W. R. R. & N. Co. et al. 

Jesse Andrews, Walter H. Walne, Jules H. Tallichet, Hiram 
M. Garwood, Palmer Hutcheson, Edwin B. Parker and Clarence 
R. Wharton were authorized to hold positions with the Long- 
view, Portland & Northern Railway, Louisiana & Pacific Rail- 
way and other carriers as individuals and/or as members of 
the firm of Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood. 

Festus J. Wade was permitted to hold the position of 
director of the Chicago & Alton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, and the St. Louis-San Francisco. In so far as the 
Chicago & Alton is concerned, Mr. Wade was only permitted 
to hold a directorship as long as that road is operated by a 
receiver. 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 12267, 
Lancaster Steel Preducts Corporation vs. Director-General, B. & 
O. et al. The further hearing will be confined to the question 
of the right of complainant to reparation on shipments covered 
by the complaint which moved subsequent to April 11, 1921. 

Swift & Company, Armour and Company, Armour and Com- 
pany of Delaware, and the North American Provision Company 
were permitted to intervene in No. 15027, Peyton Pack'ng Com- 
pany et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al., and No. 15028, Same vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al. 

The order in No. 12669, Texas Grain Dealers’ Association 
et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al., was modified so as to be- 
come effective December 9 instead of October 10. 

The Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association, The Great West- 
ern Portland Cement Company of Kansas, The Monarch Cement 
Company, Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Company, Dewey 
Portland Cement Company and The Fredonia Portland Cement 
Company were permitted to intervene in No. 14911, Lehigh 
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Portland Cement Company vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 14801, 
Missouri Portland Cement Company vs. Same. 

The Southwest Wheat Growers’ Association has been au- 
thorized to intervene in No. 14920, Julius W. Jockush et al. vs. 
G. C. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Director-General has asked the Commission to grant 
further hearing and further consideration in No. 14032, N. & G. 
Taylor Company, Inc., vs. Director-General. In his petition the 
Director-General raised several technical points, chief of which 
seemed to be the allegation that the complaint could not have 
tolled the statute of limitations because it named as defendant 
John Barton Payne, who was not Director-General at that time. 

Asserting ‘that the Commission’s decision in No. 13795, 
Metal & Thermit Corporation vs. Director-General, which 
awarded reparation of about $13,000 on the basis of a water- 
compelled rate, should be reconsidered, the Director-General has 
asked the Commission to grant further consideration and fur- 
ther hearing of that case. The Director-General also said his 
records showed that more than six months elapsed between 
the rejection of the informal complaint and the filing of the 
form?! commaint. 

The Midland Continental Railroad, respondent in I. and S. 
No. 1766, Intermediate routing via North Dakota junctions on 
transcontinental traffic, has asked the Commission to reopen 
that proceeding. The request for reopening was limited to that 
portion of the proceeding dealing with the right of the Great 
Northern to restrict to its own lines beyond Aberdeen, S. D., 
the application of an existing rate of 59 cents per 100 pounds 
On corn, in carloads, from defined territory in South Dakota to 
destinations in Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. The 
Commission was also asked, if it granted the petitioner’s re- 
quest for reopening, to consolidate that proceeding with dock- 
ets 14946 and 15031 for hearing. The two last mentioned cases, 
the petitioner said, involved the same issues as the suspension 
case. 

Stating that the issues in No. 12494, Swinner Manufacturing 
Company vs. Director-General, C. B. & Q. et al., were identical 
with those disposed of in National Association of Macaroni and 
Noodle Manufacturers of America vs. Carriers, 50 I. C. C. 289, 
and that the Commission should have followed.its decision in 
that case, the defendants in No. 12494 have asked a rehearing 
of that case. 

Charging, among other things, that the Commission erred 
in not finding a reasonable basis of rates on macaroni prod- 
ucts from and to the territory involved was the cereal food 
preparation rates, the complainant in No. 12494, Skinner Manu- 
facturing Company vs. Director-General et al., has asked a 
reargument of that case. 

The complainant in No. 13780, Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al., and No. 14088, Same vs. Sugarland 
Railway Co. et al., has asked the Commission to grant rehear- 
ings of those cases. 

The City of Astoria, Port of Astoria and Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce have petitioned the Commission for a rehearing 
in No. 10698, the Commission of Public Docks of the City of 
Portland, Ore., et al. vs. Director-General, S. P. & S. Ry. et al., 
and for an order re-establishing the parity of rates for inter- 
state commerce between the Inland Empire and Astoria, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Portland, as settled and determined by the 
Commission in the Astoria case, 38 I. C. C. 16. 


STEEL PROTEST INEFFECTUAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission having refused to suspend Supplement 
No. 6 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1888, effective September 5, the 
rate on iron and steel items, such as bands, bars, bolts, plates, 
roofing or siding, rivets, rods and shapes, the rate from Chicago 
and South Chicago to Indianapolis is now 15.5 instead of 25 
cents. The Commission, by refusing to suspend, brought into 
existence the fact which, according to the protest of the Cen- 
tral Freight Association lines, filed in their behalf by Eugene 
Morris, threatened the whole Central Freight Association rate 
structure created by the adoption of the class scale prepared 
by Attorney-Examiner Disque in the celebrated Central Freight 
Association class rate case. 

Apparently the Commission did not give the weight to 
that declaration the carriers hoped it would. According to the 
declarations of Indianapolis interests, the 15.5-cent rate did no 
more than put the users of iron and steel at that point on a 
footing of equality with those at Terre Haute, points in Illinois 
and St. Louis. Their claim was that the rates to such places 
as Terre Haute, Bloomington and St. Louis were no higher 
than the 15.5-cent rate proposed, for application over the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Louisville and the Cincinnati, Indianap- 
olis & Western, to Indianapolis. They said that maintenance 
of the 25-cent rate would mean the elimination of manufac- 
turers at Indianapolis from all except the comparatively small 
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local market in and around Indianapolis, because the manv. 

facturing cost, caused, in part by the 25-cent rate, would keep 

— out of western Ohio, eastern Illinois and northern Ip- 
ana. 

A matter closely related to the reduction in the rate from 
Chicago to Indianapolis was the proposal of the Illinois Central 
to make an allowance of $1.25 per car to a blast furnace and 
coke company at Granite City, Ill., for spotting beyond the 
interchange track, against which the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Southern protested. After those roads protested tar. 
iffs proposing similar allowances were filed by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, Missouri Pacific, Wabash and Chicago & Alton, 
The protestants were not so much interested in the effect the 
proposal of the Illinois Central might have upon northern and 
western lines as upon the effect it would have upon the com. 
petition of the southern lines and the possible extension of 
the practice to southern blast furnaces. They said no such 
allowance was ever made to any southern blast furnace by 
any southern railroad, hence their shock that the Illinois Cep- 
tral, a southern line, should propose an allowance at a furnace 
served by them and by it on traffic that would come into com. 
petition with the products of southern furnaces. Frankly, they 
protested against the allowance because, unless they did like 
wise, they feared they would not get any competitive business 
from the plant to which they refused to make an allowance. 
If they made the allowance they were afraid they might be 
called upon to do likewise at southern furnace plants, although 
it seemed obvious that they could not control the rate situation 
at Granite City as against the [Illinois Central. 

The relationship between the various iron and steel pro- 
ducing and fabricating centers in Central Freight Association 
territory is close. The steel business is not so prosperous that 
the old basis of using Pittsburgh as the price-making founda- 
tion is used in all instances. There is fear that a few little 
nibbles at the rate structure in that territory may have serious 
effects and tend to bring about the condition of demoralization 
the effects of which were supposed to have been removed when 
the Disque scale was adopted. 


INQUIRY INTO PULLMAN CHARGES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


After L. S. Taylor, vice-president of the Pullman Company, 
had testified as to the terms of the contracts between the 
railroads and the company for the use of Pullman cars, Com- 
missioner Campbell said he believed the question of the con- 
tracts was important and that, if it appeared that the railroads 
were making poor contracts with the Pullman Company, the 
Commission should know it, and that it might have an im- 
portant bearing in the instant case. 

G. J. Charlton, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago 
& Alton, brought to the attention of the Commission differences 
between that line and the Pullman Company. Commissioner 
Campbell said Mr. Charlton could make a statement later. Mr. 
Charlton indicated that his company would seek aid from the 
Commission to get a fair contract with the Pullman Company. 
Mr. Taylor insisted that the Pullman Company had dealt fairly 
with the Chicago & Alton. 

C. W. Hillman, a statistician, was put on the stand by the 
National Council of Travel'ng Salesmen’s Associations, to submit 
an analysis of statistics relating to the cost of operation of 
Pullmans and coaches. He cited numerous objections to statis- 
tics offered by the carriers. 

Mr. Charlton, in making his statement, gave his objections 
to the present form of contract between the Pullman Company 
and roads such as the Chicago & Alton that have comparatively 
short hauls. He said such roads did not make enough to 
divide anything with the Pullman Company and that the latter 
took all the revenue and that the railroad paid the expenses. 
He said a complaint was being prepared to the end that the 
Chicago & Alton, the Pullman Company and the Commission 
could work out a just contract. He made a point of the fact 
that the C. & A. was the first road to use Pullman cars and 
that it had helped the Pullman Company to get started. 

Commissioner Campbell suggested that the Pullman Com- 
pany give consideration to providing a dressing room, in addi- 
tion to the smoking compartment, for the use of persons who 
took upper berths. It had been stated theretofore that oné 
of the objections to the upper berth was the lack of room in 
which to disrobe. 

The commissioner also requested the railroads to file, 02. 
or before November 1, suggestions as to methods for collecting 
the revenue now obtained through the surcharge by some other 
means. The hearing was adjourned until November 13, but 
it was said that another hearing might not be necessary. 


TO ABANDON WISCONSIN LINE 
The Stanley, Merrill & Phillips has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to abandon 15 miles of railroad between 
Stanley and Polley, Wis., because of inability to meet operating 
expenses, 
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September 15, 1928 


REPORT ON RAILROAD SITUATION 


The National Industrial Conference Board, headquarters in 
New York, has put out a report on the present railroad situa- 
tion. The board, as stated in its report is a “co-operative body 
composed of representatives of national and state industrial 
associations, and is organized to provide a clearing house of 
information, a forum for constructive discussion, and machinery 
for co-operative action on matters that vitally affect the in- 
dustrial development of the nation.” The officers are: Fred- 
erick P. Fish, chairman; Loyall A. Osborne, vice-chairman; 
John W. O’Leary, vice-chairman; James H. Perkins, treasurer; 
Magnus W. Alexander, managing director. 

The organizations affiliated with the board are given as 
follows: American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association, American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, American Malleable Castings Associa- 
tion, American Paper and Pulp Association, American Pig Iron 
Association, Electrical Manufacturers’ Council, Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of 
the United States, National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, National Association of Farm Equipment Manufactur- 
ers, National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers, Inc., National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, Inc., 
National Electric Light Association, National Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation, National Founders’ Association, National Industrial 
Council, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, National 
Metal Trades Association, Railway Car Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rubber Association of America, Inc., Silk Association 
ef America, Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the United 
States, Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Associated In- 
dustries of New York State, Inc., Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 

The report in full follows: 


Foreword 


The importance to the public welfare. and to American industry 
in particular, of an efficient railroad system, adequate to, and expand- 
ing with, the growing needs of the country is quite generally recog- 
nized. What has not so generally impressed itself, however, is the 
extent to which the solution of this problem depends upon wide and 
sound knowledge among the general public of the character of the 
problem and upon the measures by which, through their legislative 
representatives, they control the railroads in ‘he common_ interest. 
In their capacities as shippers, travelers, taxpayers, workers and 
voters, the public determine finally the character and effectiveness 
of the railroad service they receive, and the value of their influence 
varies with the accuracy and breadth of their understanding of the 
railroad situation. 


In response to these considerations the Conference Board has un- 
dertaken to present in this report a brief and simple statement of 
the essential facts of the present railroad si‘uation. Such a state- 
ment, it is felt, may be of value in the intensive public discussion 
which the railroad question is destined to receive in the future. 


1. Introduction 


The progress and prosperity of any country, particularly of one 
so ex‘ensive in area and ccmplex in economic character as the United 
States, depends to a large extent upon its transportation system. 
The United States is a country of great distances. No single section 
of it is self-sufficient. Raw ma‘erials and food are brought to the 
manufacturing districts from points of production far distant, and 
the sections which produce food and raw materials, in turn, receive 
their machinery, implements, clothing, and other manufactured goods 
from centers far away. Transpor‘ation, especially rail transporta- 
tion, has played and will continue to play an important part in the 
nation’s welfare. 

Without. the railroads, no section of the country would have 
reached its present state of developmen‘. This is especially true of 
the west. In that part of the United States the railroads were laid 
out first; settlement and development followed. The railroads have 
made possible the centralization of manufacturing in the eastern 
Part of the United States, and of food production in the central and 
western parts, because they have provided relatively easy means of 
communication and transvortation between all sections. There are 
about 235,000 miles of Class I railroads and about 25,000 miles of 
smaller railroads in this country, the greater part of which were con- 
structed prior to the passage of the inters‘ate commerce act of 1887. 
The rail mileage of the United States constitutes approximately 37 
ber cent of that of the world. 

or the past ten or twelve years it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that the railroads as a whole, especially in the eastern part of 
the country, have not expanded sufficiently to meet the increased 
demand for transportation, nor have they been as successful] finan- 
Cially as the prosperity of the country generally would seem to war- 
rant. The realization of this condition resulted in the passage of the 
transportation act of 1920 which changed some of the fundamental 
Principles of railroad regulation. Since March 1, 1920, when the 
transpor‘ation act became effective, the railroad situation, however, 
has not improved in the way in which it was expected that it would. 
The climax came in the fall of 1922. when the railroads found them- 
Selves, on account of the then existing adverse conditions. unable 
© move expeditiously a volume of ‘raffic greater than any the coun- 
had ever known. From present indications it is expected that 
— will witness the movement of the greatest volume of traffic in 
merican railroad history. 

' Especially since the termination of federal control of the rail- 
Hp in 1920, many railroad lahor union leaders and a group of po- 
tical leaders have been urging government ownership of the rail- 
reads. The shopmen’s strike of 1922 and the difficulties wh'ch the 
Tailroads encountered in the movement of the heavy freight traffic of 
2 fall and winter of 1922, were used to give point to the advocacy 
= the adoption of this plan. But the people as a whole, including 
ost of the business men seem distinctly committed to the belief that 
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continued private ownership and operation of the railroads will serve 
the country’s transportation needs more adequately than government 
ownership. -It is the contention of American railroad executives that, 
with normal conditions, the railroads under private management can 
provide satisfactory transportation service. To substantiate this 
belief the railroads have planned to spend over a billion dollars dur- 
ing 1923 for new locomotives, cars, trackage and other facilities in 
order to handle the heavy freight traffic which is expected to reach 
its peak in the fall of 1923, despite the fact that returns from opera- 
tion in recent years scarcely justify such a heavy expenditure. That 
the railroads may be successful in their efforts to provide adequate 
transportation during 1923, and thus to prove that under private own- 
ership and management they are capable of taking care of the coun- 
try’s transportation needs, the active co-operation of the shippers 
and a sympathetic unders‘anding of the present railroad problem on 
the part of the public are gprs cne 

The railroad situation is attracting widespread attention through- 
out the country. Shippers in almost all sections have been complain- 
ing of high rates, delays to shipments, and a shortage of cars. At 
the same time the railroads’ reports indicate that they have not en- 
joyed their full share of the general prosperity of the country. Ob- 
viously, if both contentions can be supported, there is need for ad- 
justment somewhere in the relation of the transportation system to 
the public. Any plan for the amelioration of the present condition 
necessitates an analysis of its causes, both immediate and remote; 
the knowledge so gained is the essential basis for working out the 
railroad problem. 


ll. Service 


A discussion of the immediate causes of the failure of the rail- 
roads to provide adequate service in recent years will help in an 
understanding of the present si uation. The principal criticisms 
against the service of the railroads have been that a shortage of 
freight cars has existed from time to time and that shipments have 
been unduly delayed. Since the principal causes both of the shortage 
of cars and of delays to shipments arise from identical conditions, 
the two may be discussed together. 


Immediate Causes 


Weakened Plant and Equipment Following Federal Control 

en the government, which had taken over the operation of the 
railroads at the end of December, 1917, returned the roads to private 
management on March 1, 1920, the plant and rolling stock of the 
railroads were in a weak and deteriorated condition. During almost 
the entire year of 1918 the railroads were operated to but cone end— 
winning the war. Maintenance of plant was neglected, and 2quip- 
ment was kept in operation as long as possible wi'hout repairs, in 
order that the maximum results might be obtained in the movement 
of freight and troops. After the cessation of hostilities it was thought 
necessary to continue government operaticn of the railroads until 
plans could be made for returning them to private management and 
for their subsequent regulation. Because of the uncertainty as to 
when the return to private operation would be made and what the 
conditions of the return would be, only such repair and maintenance 
of plant and equipment work as was absolutely necessary was car- 
ried on. Consequently, when the period of federal control was termi- 
na‘ed, the plant and equipment of the railroads showed the effect of 
the lack of adequate repairs and maintenance durin~ the preceding 
twenty-six months. Since March, 1920, the railroads have attempted, 
in the face of many obstacles and with only partial success, to bring 
their plant and equipment up to the level of repair and efficiency 
which they occupied before federal control. The inability of the rail- 
roads to do this completely because of the low level of their net 
earnings during 1920, 1921, and part of 1922, and the consequent 
necessity of the greatest economies in operation was a factor in the 
large number of unserviceable cars and locomotives which existed in 
1921 and 1922; and, to the extent that funds which might have been 
expended for additional facilities were devoted to putting the plant 
and equipment in the best condition possible with the means at hand, 
it has been a factor in the lack of adequate additional facilities for 
the movement of traffic. 


Depression of 1921 


The year 1921 was one of general depression during which freight 
traffic fell to a low level. Consequently, the railroads reduced oper- 
ating expenses to a minimum in many directions in order to conserve 
their earnings. The surplus of cars reached the figure of 500,000 dur- 
ing 1921, the highest attained during the last five years. In view of 
this large surplus of cars and the low volume of traffic, and in order 
to keep down operating expenses, the railroads deferred the repairs 
of many freight cars and locomotives until a more prosperous period. 
During 1921, the number of cars awaiting repairs reached 375,000, 
the highest point in several years. This large number of unservice- 
able cars did not inflict any hardship on the shippers, however, be- 
cause, due to the relatively low density of traffic, a large surplus of 
cars in good repair was available at this time. 


Revival of Traffic 


Late in 1921, however, industrial conditions began to improve, 
and the number of cars loaded increased from a weekly average of 
680,000 in December, 1921, to an average of 825,000 in March, 1922. 
This traffic improvement continued steadily throughout 1922, except 
for a decline beginning in April due to the coal strike. During the 
month of October, 1922, a weekly average of almost 1,000,000 cars 
loaded was attained. Even after the October peak the car loadings 
of 1922 were in excess of those for the same period of 1920, which 
was the previous record year, and the loadings during the first seven 
months of 1923 have been the greatest in American transportation his- 
tory for that period of the year. 


Shopmeh’s Strike 


Although the volume of traffic was increasing rapidly in 1922, 
there was a large number of cars and locomotives awaiting repairs 
which were deferred from the period of the depression of 1921. This 
situation became accentuated when, on July 1, 1922, the railroad shop- 
men’s union called a strike in vrotes* against a wage reduction 
ordered by the United States Railroad Labor Board. Practically all 
the railroads attempted to meet the resulting situation by recruiting 
new forces to replace the strikers. The work of gathering new 
repair crews was necessarily difficult, because in view of improving 
industrial conditions the labor supply was not abundant, and because 
many workers were reluctant to enter railroad service for fear that 
the settlement of the strike would cause their early displacement. 
Repair work with an incomplete and inexperienced force was conse- 
quently slow. On and subsequent to Oct. 1, 1922, many roads settled 
with and took back their striking shopmen and some of these roads 
retained that part of the new force which was proving efficient. 

The direct cost of the shopmen’s strike to the railroads is esti- 
mated at several hundred million dollars at least, the chief items out- 
side of the loss of revenue being food and housing for new workers, 
the hire of guards to protect railroad property, and the high rate of 
labor turnover incident to —* an efficient force. The indirect 
cost of the strike, arising from inadequate repair work by inex- 
perienced men, the contracting out of repair work, and the increased 
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length of time necessary to make repairs, was also great. Both direct 
and indirect costs of the strike affected the net revenue of the rail- 
ruads for 1922, and undoubtedly will have some effect on the net 
revenue during the greater part of 1923, because of repair work neces- 
sary to put in order the number of unserviceable cars and locomo- 
tives which had accumulated. 

During the strike, which is still theoretically in force on many 
roads, the railroads have been handicapped by sabotage, by restric- 
tion of output, and by wilful des’ruction of property. The continu- 
ance of the strike has in all probability resulted in continued ineffi- 
cient work and, in some instances, continued sabotage. 


Unserviceable Cars 


During 1922 the railroads were unable, because of the shopmen’s 
strike, to reduce the number of cars awaiting repairs to ‘he low level 
which is usually reached when traffic is heavy and the railroads have 
sufficient funds with which to carry on repair work. In the first 
place, due to the intense depression of 1921, when all expenses were 
reduced to a minimum and when as many repairs as possible were 
deferred until traffic revived, the number of cars to be repaired was 
large. Then the shopmen’s strike of 1922 caused a temporary sus- 
pension of repair work, which was followed by the resumption of 
repairs at a rate which was for some time below normal. When the 
car surplus of 1919 gave place to a shortage which continued through- 
out 1920, the number of cars awaiting repairs dropped from ‘he high 
point of 215,000 in July, 1919, to 150,000 in January, 1920, and fluctu- 
ated between 140,000 and 180,000 during the year of 1920. When, how- 
ever, the surplus of 1921 and early 1922 disappeared and a shortage 
was reported, beginning in July, 1922, the number of cars awaiting 
repairs, which had risen to the unusually high figure of 380,000 on 
Aug. 15, 1921, was reduced only to 215,000, that figure being reached 
on Dec. 15, 1922, although the peak of the traffic movement came 
during the latter part of October. 

Conscious of the seriousness of these conditions, the railroads of 
the country have de’‘ermined to make a special drive to reduce the 
number of cars and locomotives awaiting repairs so that by Oct. 1, 
1923, when the heaviest movement of traffic of the year is expected, 
not more than 5 per cent of the cars and 15 per cent of the locomo- 
tives of the entire country will be awaiting repairs. These are nor- 
mal figures under average conditions, but lower than have prevailed 
at any time since before the period of federal control. In this 
connec‘ion it should be noted that a car may be marked “bad order’ 
and in need of repair when it may require only a slight amount of 
work at an expense of but a few dollars to put it in a serviceable 
condition. 

Furthermore, some railroads have complained that they have 
been harassed by the activities of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion safetv appliance inspectors in removing cars and locomotives 
from service on account of alleged defects. The railroad labor unions, 
by demanding a special investigation of equipment by the Commis- 
sion, tended to create a feeling throughout the country that the rail- 
roads were using equipment that was unsafe. This kind of publicity 
had its reaction in the increased activities of inspectors to detect and 
report defective equipment, whereas normally the inspectors’ activi- 
ties on any one railroad are only occasional. Some railroad execu- 
tives have asserted that labor union members have been introduced 
into the inspection service of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that their activities have definitely harassed the railroads; but 
this is a matter on which it is difficult to obtain accurate infor- 
mation. 

Car Shortage 


During the period of the shopmen’s strike, because of the increas- 
ing volume of traffic and piling up of bad order cars, the car surplus 
changed to a car shortage. On Jan. 1, 1922, there had been a surplus 
of 475,000 cars, but on Nov. 1, 1922, a shortage of 175,000 cars was 
reported. Since that date the shortage has decreased almost steadily 
until on July 31, 1923, a shortage of only 10,120 cars was reported, 
according to the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. 

The shortage of cars in November, 1922, was one of the greatest 
which ever existed in the United States. The large number of cars 
and locomotives awaiting repairs which were deferred from the light 
traffic year of 1921, and the shopmen’s strike which prevented the 
railroads from catching up with their deferred repairs as rapidly as 
usual when traffic revived, were the principal causes of the car and 
locomotive shortage. Moreover, whenever a car shortage exists many 
shippers make a practice of ordering cars in excess of their actual 
needs in order to obtain enough to fill their requirements. To that 
extent the car shortage is usually overstated. Again, in many cases 
where cars are ordered which cannot be provided for loading on the 
morning following the order, but are furnished within a few days, a 
shortage is reported. Also, in one section of the country there may 
be a shortage of some classes of cars and a surplus of others, while 
in another section the opposite condition may prevail until equi- 
librium is established either by the movement of loaded cars or by 
the action of the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association in sending empty cars from _ sections of the country 
where there is a surplus into sections where shortages exist. All 
these factors must be taken into account in fairly judging the extent 
and nature of an alleged car shortage; but the public mind usually 
fails to evaluate the situation in the light of these factors, largely 
because it is not informed of them. Due, however, to the progress 
made by the railroads in repairing unserviceable cars during the first 
seven months of 1923, and to the number of new cars delivered to 
the railroads, the car shortage has, as stated above, been materially 


reduced. 
Lack of Facilities 


A shortage of transportation facilities, rather than a shortage of 
cars, would better describe the present situation, since aside from 
shortage of locomotives and shortage of cars, inadequate terminal, 
7S. trackage, shop, and enginehouse facilities are all contributing 
actors. 

The development of terminals and other facilities by the rail- 
roads has not kept pace with the needs of the country because of 
the difficulties under which the railroads have opera‘ed during recent 
years and because of their inability to raise the capital with which 
to make the improvements necessary adequately to handle the in- 
creasing amount of tfaffic. A heavy freight traffic taxes the capacity 
of the roads, especially at the terminals in large cities where less 
than carload traffic is received and delivered and where team track 
receipt and delivery of carload freight are made. The methods of 
handling freight through large terminals have not been sufficiently 
improved and adapted to the changing conditions of a larger volume 
of traffic and a greatly increased use of the motor truck as the con- 
necting link between the railroad freight sta‘ion or team track and 
the shipper or consignee, which has tended to increase terminal con- 
estion. A more intersive use of the existing terminal facilities by 
the establishment of properly co-ordina‘ed systems for the receipt 
and delivery of — in large city freight stations throush co- 
operative action of the railroads, shippers and teaming and trucking 
interests seems to offer a method a reducing terminal congestion 
without expense and without expanding the terminals themselves, 
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most of which are situated in districts where property values are 
high and where, consequently, the cost of expansion would be pro- 
hibitive. Congestion at the terminals is far-reaching in its effect 
in that the ability of the railroads to move freight on the line and 
through the classification yards is nullified to some extent unless the 
terminals are of proportionate efficiency. 

Severe weather delayed the loading and unloading of cars by 
shippers and consignees at the terminals during the winter months. 
Embargoes and the failure of connecting roads promptly to accept 
cars rou ed over their lines have caused additional congestion. Inad- 
equate facilities for the interchange of cars between railroads at con- 
necting points, inadequate methods of passing freight through large 
city freight stations, inadequate engine terminal and shop facili ies 
to permit the prompt repairing, turning, and releasing of locomotives 
as they are needed for service, and an insufficiency of double track- 
age, passing tracks, and sidings on the main lines are the principal 
limiting fac ors in railroad operation at present. In the responsibility 
for these defects the shippers share with railroad management, while 
the public through its iegislative representatives is a contributor) 
factor in the present impairment of railroad credit. 

The railroads are not entirely responsible for the terminal con- 
gestion which has existed at various points during the past. In a 
number of cases where terminal facilities have been furnished by the 
public, as at New York, New Orleans and Bos'on, they have not 
been sufficiently expanded to meet the needs of the growth of traffic 
during recent years. Furthermore, side tracks for many business 
establishments are not ample to care fér the traffic of the concerns 
loca ed on them, with the result that cars for those concerns must 
often be held back in railroad yards or on railroad side tracks until 
place is made for them on the industrial tracks. In many instances 
the concerns located on industrial tracks request service from the 
railroads which is not at all consistent with the efficient operation of 
the railroads which serve them. 

The plan of the railroads to expend 425,000,000 on additional 
trackage and other facilities during 1923 should provide some relief. 
Further improvements along this line will be dependent on the 
restoration of railroad credit which is looked for in the near future. 


The Coal Strike 


Coal constitutes normally about 34 per cent of the total tonnage 
carried by Class 1 railroads. The coal strike which commenced April 
1, 1922, reduced the normal amount of coal traffic during the spring 
and summer months of 1922. In anticina’ion of the strike, coal load- 
ings during the first three months of 1922 were, however, above nor- 
mal. The loading of bituminous coal, which had increased from 
140,000 to 210,000 cars a week from January, 1922, to the end of 
March, 1922, dropped to below 65,000 cars a week in April, and fluc- 
tuated between 65,000 and 100,000 cars a week until the settlement 
of the strike in August. Following the resumption of work by the 
miners, bituminous coal loadings for the week ending Sept. 2, 1922, 
were 170.000 cars and increased steadily until. for the week ending 
Dec. 9, 1922, 210,000 cars were loaded. In a similar manner, anthra- 
cite loadings, which just before the strike amounted to 40,000 cars a 
week, dropped to almost nothing for the entire period of the strike, 
although usual loadings for that period of the year average from 
28,000 to 38,000 cars a weck. In and after September, 1922, however, 
loadings increased until they reached the high mark of 42,000 cars 
loaded during the week ending Nov. 18, 1922. The effect of the coal 
strike on the railroads, therefore, was to throw out of balance the 
coal traffic during 1922. During the period of the strike no anthracite 
was shipped and only from one-third to one-half the usual amount 
of bituminous coal was shipped, whereas both before and after the 
strike the rate of coal loadings was above normal for these seasons 
of the year. 

The coal shipments in the fall of 1922 were less than during 
the same period of 1920, the record year, but were much greater than 
those during the fall of 1921. If shipments of coal during 1922 had 
been in proportion to those of other commodities in that vear, 1922 
would have been a record year for freight traffic. Loadings of all 
commodities except coal in 1922 were 36.266,000 cars; in 1920, 35,036,000 
cars. Coal loadings in 1922 were 7,448,000 cars; in 1920, 10,082,000 cars. 
In this connection it is interesting and encouraging to learn that for 
the year from July 1, 1922, to July 1, 1923, the volume of traffic, as 
indicated by the number of car loadings, has been far greater than 
during any corresponding period in the history of the country. 


The difficulties of the railroads, especially in the northern part 
of the country, were aggravated by an unusually severe winter which 
necessitated the use of a part of the motive power which ordinarily 
is assigned to freight service, in clearing the road of snow and in 
assisting passenger trains. Although during every winter, because 
of low temperatures, freight train loads are reduced, the effect of 
the winter of 1922-1923 was especially severe, more because of the 
abnormal accumulation of snow and ice than because of abnormally 
low temperatures. Its severity is reflected in the net earnings of 
the New Enfland roads for January, 1923, and of all the nothern 
roads for February and March, 1923. In consequence of the severe 
weather conditions, the movement of freight was delayed, and_ the 
shortage of cars was intensified by the lack of motive power. Fur- 
thermore, the poor quality of the coal obtainable because of the 
scarcity of good fuel as a result of the coal miners’ strike and _ the 
necessity of using. inferior grades caused additional delays in freight 
train movement. 

Shippers’ Practices 


Whatever may be the responsibility of railroad management or 
labor for the unsatisfactory railroad service, the shippers are re- 
sponsible for certain practices which react unfavorably upon the effi- 
cient operation of the railroads. Many shipments made under ‘‘to 
order” bills of lading are held in the cars for long periods until a 
buyer is found for the shipment, or because the buyer lacks the 
credit to lift the consignment. Frequently also when traffic is heavy 
many consignees do not have sufficient warehouse room to care for 
all the freight which is consigned to them, with the result that the 
freight is not unloaded until the consignee finds warehouse room. for 
it. Moreover, the reconsignment privilege, by which the destination 
of a car may be changed en route, is a detrimental fac‘’or in car 
shortage and in railroad expense because it generally causes delay 
while the reconsignment is being made, and in many cases necessi- 
tates _— the car back over part of the route which it has already 
covered. 


To eliminate these obstacles to efficient car movement, the rail- 
roads have recommended that the reconsignment privilege be limited 
as far as possible in order to save the accounting expense incurred, 
as well as the time—and consequently the use of. the car—lost in 
making reconsignments. It is also urged by the railroads that ship- 
pers load cars to capacity whenever possible in order that the great- 
est efficiency in the use of cars may be obtained. However, com- 
mercial requirements should be taken into consideration. When con- 
signees require a certain amount of material for a specific purpose, 
they should not be asked to order more than their actual require- 
ments or the amount specified by the railroad tariffs as the minimum 
necessary to obtain the carload rate, but whenever practicable, goods 
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should be ordered and shipped by the carload, rather than by specific 
quantities which may not be sufficient to make a carload. 


More Remote Causes 
Repressive Regulation 


The more remote causes of car shortage and delays to shipments 
are the results of the system of regulation ‘o which the railroads 
have been subjected since 1887. Un’‘il the passage of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920, the attitude of the government was repressive rather 
than constructive, from the point of view of railroad operation. In 
spite of the steady increase in commodity prices from 1900, the Ioter- 
state Commerce Commission refused to allow the railroads tu increase 
their rates to meet the higher price levels. In 1914 the carriers in 
the East were allowed a 5 per cent increase in rates; in 1917 they 
were allowed a 15 per cent increase; and in 1918 an increase of 
approximately 25 per cent was granted to all carriers. These in- 
creases, however, did not compensate for the steadily increasing cost 
of operation. Although economies in operation were effected, the 
railroads were unable to make the improvements which were neces- 
sary to keep up with the increase of traffic due to the normal growth 
of the country. Furthermore, the restrictions put upon the railroads 
by both.state legislatures and Congress have been constantly grow- 
ing until there is cumulative evidence that railroad development is 
in danger of being choked by extreme regulation which is against the 
best interests of the people as a whole. 


Deferred Maintenance 


Under federal and state regulation the railroads as a whole have 
not earned returns adequaie to permit the expenditures necessary to 
keep their plants and equipment in the best condition at all times. 
During periods of heavy traffic, returns in many cases are not suffi- 
ciently ample to permit setting aside a surplus ou‘ of which to keep 
up maintenance when traffic is light and returns are scanty. Conse- 
quently, during the latter periods many railroads are required to cut 
their expenditures down to a minimum, especially those for main- 
tenance of way and structures and maintenance of equipment. Re- 
pair work is deferred until more prosperous periods. When traffic 
revives and the demand for equipment increases, in order to release 
all possible equipment for service, repairs are hurriedly made, often 
inadequately. and generally at a greater cost ‘han would have been 
the case if they had been made during the dull period. A large part 
of the present car and locomotive shortage is due to this forced policy 
of deferred maintenance by the railroads. 


Inadequate Return 


The ton mileage of the country doubles every ten or twelve years. 
In order to handle this increasing volume of traffic, the railroads 
should be constantly improving and adding to their plant and equip- 
ment. To do this requires a continual infusion of new capital, yet 
the rate of return from railroad investment has not been sufficient 
to attract this new capital. Most of the railroad financing of the 
last few years has been through bond issues, with the result that 
the financial structure of many roads is top-heavy due to the dispro- 
portionate amount of bonds outstanding in relation to the capital 
stock. A large part of the recent financing by the railroads has 
been for the purchase of new equipment through equipment trust 
bonds or cer‘ificates. The purchase of equipment by this means is 
relatively easy to finance, regardless of the credit or financial stand- 
ing of the railroads involved, because the equipment trust certificates 
generally constitute a mortgage on the equipment purchased and 
consequen’ly are sound investments. The usual procedure is to take 
up these bonds or certificates in equal amounts each year for ten or 
fifteen years, at the end of which period the equipment is owned out- 
right by the railroad. Since the life of the average locomotive or car 
is longer than fifteen years, ‘he amount of bonds outstanding on any 
purchase of equipment is reduced more quickly than the equipment 
depreciates or becomes obsolete. 


On the other hand, the financing of additions or betterments, 
other than equipment, presen‘s greater difficulties to the average 
railroad, and the ability of the railroad’ to accomplish such financing 
is dependent on its financial condition and the strength of its credit. 
Due to the inadequate re‘urn on railroad investment during the past 
years, the railroads as a whole have heen unable to finance and pro- 
vide themselves with the necessary terminals, trackage, shops, and 
other facilities adequately to handle the normal traffic of the country. 


Federal Control 


Federal. control from Jan. 1, 1918, to March 1, 1920, during a large 
part of which period everything was subordinated to winning the 
war, put a stop to many proposed improvements and left the rail- 
roads in a weakened conditicn, especially as to plant and equipment. 
Moreover, many railroads have not ye‘ been able to come to an agree- 
ment with the Director General on the settlement of claims against 
the. government arising from the operation of the railroads during 
the period of federal control, the chief obstacle being the inability of 
the railroads and the Director General of Railroads to agree upon a 
fair basis for such settlement; and ‘only a few railroads have settled 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission for the ‘‘guaranty period,” 
from March 1, 1920, to Sept. 1, 1920. : 


Railroad Valuation 


’.The railroad valuation act of. 1913 instructed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission .to investiga‘e, ascertain, and report the value of 
all the property’ owned or used by. every common carrier’ subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, giving in detail the original cost 
to date, the cost of reproduction new. and the cost of reproduc’ion 
less depreciation of each piece of property owned or used. This act 
Was passed through the efforts of certain members of Congress who 
believed the railroads to be overcapitalized; and it was intended to 

Squeeze the water’ out of the railroad stocks. The valuation work 

as proceeded at great cost both to the government and the railroads 
and is now nearly comple’e. Final valuations of some railroads have 
been published and tentative valuations of many other railroads have 
either been completed or are nearing completion. With few excep- 
tions, the fieures published hv the Commission show that the value 
of the railroad property used in the service of transpor‘ation is equal 
to or greater than the total capitalization outstanding sqaenat such 
property; in. other words, that there is no ‘‘water’’ in railroad capi- 
talization. Yet. in spite of the results of the valuation study, many 
of the legislators through whose efforts the valuation ac‘ was passed, 
assert that the valuation has not been fairly made and that the value 
of the property of the railroads in the Uni‘ed States is in the vicinity 
of $12.000,000,000 instead of the figure of $18,900.000,000 which the 
Commission es:ablished in 1920 as the basis of rates. 


The Transportation Act of 1920 


The transportation act of 1920 opened a new era of railroad regu- 
lation. During the period of federal con‘rol it was recognized that 
the act to regulate commerce and its amendments, under which the 
railroads had been subject to government regulation since 1887, were 
no longer adequate, and that-a new and improved method of regu- 
lation should be devised to permit the railroads to grow and provide 
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the service necessary for the entire country. The transportation 
act, which was approved by the president Feb. 28, 1920, after more 
than a year’s discussion in Congress, and became effective March 1, 
1920, recognizes that many practices formerly prohibited by regula- 
tory laws are essential for the welfare of the railroads. In addition 
to providing for the return of the railroads to private control, there 
are three important provisions in the transportation act—the new 
method of fixing rates, the establishment of the Railrord Labor 
Board, and the provisions for the consolidations of railroads. 

The fundamental difference between the transportation act and 
previous laws of regulation is that, while the transportation act con- 
tinues to vest in the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
require reasonable rates, to prevent discrimina’ion by the railroads 
against individuals or communities in the making of rates, and to 
prevent deliberate mismanagement of the railroads, and in addition 
strengthens the power of the Commission over railroad finance and 
service, it recognizes that the authority to regulate must be accom- 
panied by the responsibility for the effects of that regulation upon 
the railroads. This new fundamental of regulation is illustrated by 
the rate-making provision of the act which states that railroad rates 
shall be established on such a basis as to enable the railroads as a 
whole or by groups “under honest, efficient, and economical opera- 
tion” to earn ‘fas nearly as may be” a reasonable rate of return 
upon the aggregate value of their properties held for and used in the 
service of transportation, and which further directs the Commission 
in determining what percentage of the railreads’ property value the 
fair return shall be, to give due consideration among other things 
to the transportation needs of the country and the necessity of en- 
larging the existing transportation facili‘ies in order to provide the 
people of the United States with adequate transportation. 

The Act established 544% of the argregate value of the railroads’ 
proper’y as the fair return for the two vears beginning March 1, 
1920, to which the Commission in its discretion might add one-half of 
one per cent on such aggregate value to make provision in whole 
or in part for improvements, betterments, or equipment chargeable 
to capital account. The rate increases of 1920 were intended by 
the Commission to yield a return equal to the full 6% on the value 
of the property of the railroads devoted to transportation. The 
Commission is furthe: instructed to determine from time to time 
what constitu‘es a fair return, and accordingly, in 1922, it ruled 
that 5%% should be a fair return for the two years subsequent to 
March 1, 1922. 

Under the Transportation Act any railroad which earns for any 
year a return in excess of 6% on the value of its property held 
for and used in the service of transportation must place one-half of 
sueh excess in a reserve fund established and maintained by such 
railroad and must pay to the Commission the other half for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining a general railroad contin- 
gent to be used in loans to such railroads as need funds for capital 
use or to retire securities. Con‘rol over all security issues by the 
railroads is given to the Commission hv the Act, which provides 
in this connection that any railroad wishing to issue capital s‘ock, 
bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness. or to assume any obliga- 
tion or liability in respect of the securities of any other person 
must obtain the authoriza‘ion of the Commission after making appli- 
estion in the prescrihed form. Thus, the Transportation Act through 
its provisions as to rates, excess earnings, and security issues gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission almost complete financial con- 
trol of the railroads. * 

In this section dealing with disputes between carriers and their 
emplovees and subordinate officials, the Transportation Act provides 
for the establishmen* of the Railroad Labor Board to settle disnutes 
over wages and workine conditions between the emnvlovees and the 
managements of the railroads in the event that satisfactory agree- 
ments cannot he reached between individual roads or groups of roads 
and their employees. The hoard is composed of nine members 
appointed hy ‘he President, with the consent of the Senate, three 
representing .the emplovees, three revresenting the managements, 
and three representing the public. The estahlishment of the T#hor 
Board provides a method by which differences may be adjusted be- 
tween the emplovees and the managements wi'hout interrupting 
transportation. Although the board has no power to enforce its 
decisions, they have been generally respected and obeyed. 


The Transportation Act directs the Inters‘ate Commerce Com- 
mission to prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of the 
railroads of the United States into a limited number of systems 
in which ‘competition shall be vreserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing routes and channels of trade and 
commerce shall he maintained. Subject to the foregoing require- 
ments, the several systems shall be so arranged that the cost of 
trensporta‘ion between ccmpetitive svstems and as related to the 
values of the properties through which the service is rendered shall 
be the same, so far as practicable, so that these systems can employ 
uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic and under 
efficient maragement earn substantially the same rate of return 
upon the value of their resvective railway properties.” 


The Transportation Act has brousht- about a change in the rela- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce-Commission to the railroads in 
tha‘, for the first time. the Commission is: required. to fix a rate 
schedule sufficient to vield the roads a fair return on their valuation. 
Thus far. the Transportation Act has- heen the: most constructive 
railroad legislation enacted, for it recognizes that the railroads are 
entitled to a fair return on their property investment. Prfor to the 
peassage-of the Act. the Intersta‘e Commerce Commission. had. no 
guide in establishing rates other than to keep them as low as possible, 
with the result that the railroads were obliged in many cases to 
contest rates that were confiscatory. 


The opinion of railroad executives as to the value of the Act is 
by no means unanimous, some executives contending that the figure 
set as a fair return by the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
the provisions of the Act is confiscatory in that it is too low to 
be a really fair return when compared with the returns earned 
by private enterprises. The practice. originated under federal control 
and continued by the Railroad Labor Board, of setting a single 
rate of wages fer each class of emplovees througheut the coun'‘ry, 
regardless of differences in the cost of living and labor conditions 
in various sections. has evoked criticism both from railroad execu- 
tives and manufacturers as an unsatisfactory condition which jhas 
arisen from the Transportation Act. As a result of this practice, 
it is asserted. in some districts railroad emnloyees have from time to 
time been overpaid as ‘compared with workers in outside industries, 

The “recapture clause” of the Transportation Ac* under which 
one-half of the earnings of any railroad in excess of 6% on the 
valuation for any year shall revert to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has aroused much opposition on the part of some 
railrcad. executives. It is contended that this clause has a had 
moral effect in that, for the roads are capable of earning more than 
the fair return, it tends to destroy the initiative to operate in the 
most economical manner, because of the knowledge that part of 
the earnings above those fixed by law will be taken from them, 
and further, because of the fear that it may be used to assist a 
competitor who is in a less satisfactory financial condition. Fur- 
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thermore, it is claimed, it has a tendency to discourage the weak 
roads from operating most efficiently and economically because of 
the knowledge that they may be given financial assistance. On 
the other hand, the framers of the act intended that the recapture 
of excess earnings by some such method as is age by the Act 
would make easier for the Commission the problem of fixing com- 
petitive rates for strong and weak roads alike so that the earnings 
of bo h classes of roads might be equalized to some degree. 

The Transportation Act up to the present has not brought about 
the results anticipated at the time of its passage. The railroads 
as a whole have not during any year since their re‘urn to private 
control earned the amount set as a fair return. The period since 
the termination of federal control has been marked by many ab- 
normal conditions in railroad operation. An increase in wages was 
granted to all classes of railroad employees in June, 1920, retro- 
active to May 1, 1920, although par* of that increase was taken 
away July 1, 1921. During 1922, further wage reductions were put 
into effect, covering all employes except those engaged in the actual 
movement of trains. Changes were also made in rules and work- 
ing conditions during 1921 and 1922 which had the effect of a wage 
reduction. Not even by these decreases and changes, however, were 
the wages of all employees reduced to the level of those in outside 
industries at those times. High material prices and high wage 
costs since March, 1920, an industrial depression during 1921, a re- 
vival of traffic in 1922 which found the railroads ——- in facilities 
with which to handle it, the coal miners’ strike and the shopmen’s 
strike have combined to prevent the attainment of the results antici- 
pated by the Transportation Act. During 1921, assisted by defer- 
ring maintenance and by the strictest economy otherwise, the rail- 
roads earned a return of 3.68% on the tentative valuation set by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 1922, traffic revived strongly 
and the roads earned 4.14% on that valuation, 

A fair trial of the Transportation Act under normal traffic and 
industrial conditions may yet enable the railroads to earn a fair 
return on their valuation, and thereby to restore their credit and 
attract new capital with which to improve their facilities and to 
increase their equipment so that efficient movement of traffic may 
be accomplished at reasonable rates. The results attained during 
the closing months of 1922 and during the first six months of 1923 
appear to indicate that the roads are improving their situation by 
reducing their operating expenses in proportion to their income, 
and_as the effects of the coal and shop strikes wear away and the 
roads are not handicapped by adverse weather conditions, a still 
better showing may be expected. The favorable results of the last 
few months must be discounted by the large amount of traffic 
which is being moved. It would be difficult to say what showing 
the railroads would be making if traffic had not increased to its 
present unprecedented volume. 

The majority of railroad executives and a large part of the 
business interests of the country desire the retention of the Trans- 
portation Act in order that it may be given a fair trial. Some 
railroad executives believe that the railroads as a whole will be 
able to earn an amount approximating the “fair return’’ this year, 
provided that no unforeseen labor or industrial crises arise to pre- 
vent the attainment of this result. In support of this belief, the 
railroads have pledged themselves to spend approximately $1,100, 
000,000 during 1923 for new cars and locomotives, and for additional 
trackage and other facilities in order that they may handle expe- 
di iously the heavy traffic which is expected to reach its peak for 
the year by October, 1923. It is the opinion of some railroad execu- 
tives, however, that the repeal or the amendment of the Transpor- 
tation Act should be sought in the next Congress, but the majority 
opinion is against any attempts in that direction and for giving 
the Act a fair trial during the next two years, in the hope that 
during that period such favorable results may be attained that 
railroad credit will be restored, rates lowered without impairing 
earnings, and consequently any further legislation rendered un- 
necessary. 


lll. Rates 
Basis of Rates 


Many aspects of the situation as to rates have been touched upon 
above in the discussion of service. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is empowered by the Transportation Act to put in force a 
schedule of rates sufficient to allow the railroads, under honest, 
efficient and economical operation, to earn a fair return on the value 
of their property devoted to the service of transportation. for 
rate-making purposes, the country is divided into four districts, 
in each of which the rates are fixed on a basis estimated to yield a 
fair return to the roads. Within each district, however, there ere 
strong and weak roads. <A schedule of rates which woduid allow the 
strong roads to earn only a fair return would put the weak roads into 
bankruptcy, and one which would allow the weak roads to earn 9 
fair return would bring the earnings of the strong roads to a high 
point. Since, in many cases, weak and strong roads exist side hy 
side in direct competition, different rate schedules for the two classes 
of railroads seem out of the question. To meet this si‘uation the 
Transportation: Act provides for a plan of consolidation. under which 
the earning power and financial strength of the various systems 
would be about equal, thus offering, if it could be carried out on a 
basis which would not be unfair or unreasonable, the most logical 
method of equalizing the financial and operating characteristics of 
both strong and weak roads. It may, however, prove difficult to 
devise such a system without unfairness to some of the railroads 
and their stockholders. 

Effect of Present Rate Schedules 

Thus far the rates in effect have failed to net the railroads as 
a whole a fair return. due to a large extent to the abnormal cor- 
ditions which have prevailed since the present rate schedules were 
put into effect. The causes stated above—high wage costs, high 
material prices, poor traffic during 1921 and part of 1922, and the lack 
of adequate facilities—have contributed to this condition. Althouch 
the present industrial revival has taken place in spite of the freight 
rates now in effect, which are protested as being high. public 
opinion seems clearly opposed to further increases in freizht rates. 
Shippers throughout the country, especially in the agriculiural sec- 
tions, are complaining that present rates are oppressive. 

Some railroads, however, are earning a fair return under present 
schedules, but their number is not large and is composed of the 
roads which are in a strong geographical, commercial and financial 
position. If the experience of the near future shows that the rail- 
roads can earn more than a fair return on their valuation, it will 
then be time to consider rate reductions. The results of the first 
six months of 1923 show that earnings of Class 1 railroads were at 
the rate of 5.64% on the tentative valuation fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Comission, in contrast to 4.58% for the same 
period of 1929. The unusuallv severe win‘er had a material effect 
on the operating results of the New England roads in January end 
of a'l the roads in the northern part of the country in February and 
March. It is hoped that results for the remainder of the year will 
be better, provided that the volume of traffic does not diminish 
materially and that operating expenses are not increased by avg- 
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mented wage costs, etc., and it is possible that a fair return basis 
may be reached. ; 

But it must be remembered that, if private capital is to be 
attracted into the railroad- business—and this is necessary if the 
railroads are to improve their facilities to meet the growth ef 
traffic—it must be granted an adequate return. Such a return is 
possible only if the railroads are allowed rates which will bring in 
adequate funds, and if they are subjected only to a reasonable 
amount of regulation under which the initiative of workers and 
Management will not be curbed. 


Rate Changeg 


During the period of federal control and since, by order of the 
{nterstate Commerce Commission, horizontal rate changes have taken 
place by which all rates are raised or lowered to the same relative 
extent. Since freight rates have but slight influence on the price 
of articles ot relatively high value and, on the other hand, are of 
major importance in the price of lower-grade, bulky commodities, it 
is the opinion of railroad executives and of the majority of shippers 
that freight rate changes should not be made by horizontal increases 
or decreases but should be made in such a way as to have the most 
favorable effect both on the volume of traffic and on commodity 
prices on which the volume of traffic is to some extent dependent, 
Many freight rates include arbitrary differentials, and it is generally 
considered important that such differentials should vary in pro- 
portion to the changes in the rates to which they are added. Fur- 
thermore, industrial conditions vary from time to time both as be- 
tween industries and between various sections of the country. 
It appears, therefore, that rate changes should follow a plan which 
would be fair to all industries and all commodities, and in which the 
relations and the spread between rates for various articles and 
classes of commodities would be proportional. 


Scientific Basis of Rates 


The present rate structure of the country is not on a scientific 
basis. It is the ou'rrowth of rates which were put into effect years 
ago to promote the growth of undeveloped sections of the country, 
to equalize the advantages of various sections in the same markets, 
or to allow the railroads to compete with water transportation, 
which in many cases has since ceased to be active. Consequently, 
mileage is not the controlling factor in a large proportion of the 
freight rates. Furthermore, low commodity rates have been made 
in many instances in order tg attract the movement of bulky com- 
modities of low value, which would not be shipped except under 
low rates. With the growth of the country and the development of 
many hitherto undeveloped districts, the basis of rates has remained 
unchanged to a large ex‘ent. Naturally, any attempt to put into 
effect a more scientific system of rates than now exists will meet 
with considerable opposition from the communities and_ sections 
which are favored by the present rate structure. Nevertheless, it 
is most important that a rate structure based as far as possible on 
mileage, but giving other factors due consideration, should be in- 
stalled throughout the country, in order that industry in all sections 
may be put on an equitable basis in this regard, and that no one 
section will have rates that will give it an unfair advantage over 
other sections. In the many individual rate adjustments which are 
constantly being made by railroads throughout the country, how- 
ever, the tendency for some years has been to give the mileage factor 
greater consideration. It would be necessary, however, to continue 
to ignore mileage as the controlling factor in rail’ rates which would 
be made in competition with water rates, since rates by water are 
ordinarily less than rail rates between the same points. 


IV. Consolidations 


As already stated, the consolidation of the railroads of the United 
States into a limited number of systems is advised by the Transpor- 
tation Act, and the In'estate Commerce Commission is directed to 
prepare and adopt a plan of consolidation. The Commission has 
had drawn up and made public a tentative plan of consolidation 
upon which hearings have been held. The underlying purpose of the 
consolidation of railroads is to bring strong and weak roads together 
into systems that will be as nearly alike as possible in size and 
earning power in order that the weuk roeds of ‘he country may 
be strengthened by alliance with the stronger roads and thus be 
enabled to operate more efficiently and econoniically, and that the 
economies of unified operation may ultimately bring about a re- 
duction in rates. Under the present method of fixing rates, the 
earnings of strong and weak roads vary greatly. 

The attitude of some railroad officials toward any plan of con- 
solidation is one of opposition. It is only natural that the strong 
roads should object to sharing their earnings and the resources 
which they have built up over a period of many years with other 
roads which may have been competitors in the past and which 
have not been able to put themselves on as firm a basis as the 
strong roads because of mismanagement or lack of foresight, of 
because of poor traffic resources. The profitable operation of the 
weak, roads, however, is as vital to the communities which they 
serve as that of the strong roads, and the consolidation plan is offeréd 
as a means of bringing about the profitable operation of thdse 
weak roads, although its likelihood of doing so is a matter on 
which considerable doubt has been expressed by railroad executives 
and others. Certain economies might result from the unified oper- 
ation of railroads under a system of. consolidation, such as the 
lessening of delays in the interchange of ears, the elimination of 
much interline accéunting, and more economical terminal -operation. 
Although such economies would be important, it is doubtful if they 
wows be sufficient to permit any substantial reduction of freight 
rates. 

The Transportation Act. in permitting consolidations, completely 
reverses the Government’s former policy in this regard as embodied 
in the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. This pclicy has hi herto prevented 
many consolidations which otherwise would have been made during 
recent years. The accomplishment of the purposes of consolidations 
as permitted in the Transportation Act requires that thev should 
be allowed to follow as far as possible the natural lines which they 
might have followed had they not been restricted in the past. In 
making voluntary consolidations, it may not be thought desirable 
by the strong railrcads to include manv of the weak roads in the 
new sys’ems because of their poor financial condition or their 
poor traffic resources. Several years may he required to work out 
voluntary consolidations setisfactory in the public interests. 

If the railroads are allowed hv the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make voluntary consolidations. when such consolida‘ions, 
as may be found desirable have been completed, provision may then 
be made to gather up the loose ends and include in the resultant sys- 
tems roads which are still independent. The difficulty of including 
manv of the weak roads in the consolidated sys‘ems upon terme satis- 
factory to the managements and stockholders of both the larger sy5~- 
tems and the roads to be absorbed is one of the many obstacles to @ 
country-wide consolidation program. Furthermore, there are thro 
out the country many railroads and branch lines which are no longer 
profitable to the eompanies which operate them. With improved 
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highways, the automobile truck and passenger bus are capable of 
serving adequately the communities on many of these lines. Their 
continued operation serves no economic purpose, but really consti- 
tute an economic waste. 


The plan of consolidation which is advocated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is opposed by many railroad executives, 
partly on the ground that it would force railroads to make alliances 
which in many cases would not be conducive to more economical 
operation and which would deprive many railroads of important 
connections with which at present they have close traffic relations. 
Furthermore, many shippers and communities oppose the consol- 
{dation plan presented by the Commission for fear that large, 
unwieldy systems will be built up which, in addi‘ion to lessening 
competition, will give less satisfactory service than the present roads. 
if the railroads are allowed to consolidate along natura] lines, or 
if the Commission should be given authority to allow consolidations 
upon application of interested railroads, when they are considered to 
be in the public interest and not des‘ructive of competition, much 
ef the present opposition on the part of railroad executives, shippers, 
and the public may disappear. 


V. Other Factors 
Standardized Shop Operation 


In shop operation and repair work, many railroads have not 
installed modern machinery and methods. Maintenance and repair 
costs are higher on such roads than on those on which modern shop 
methods are employed. It seems essential, in order to provide 
honest, efficient and economical operation as required by the Trans- 
portation Act, that all railroads be equipped as early as it may be 
practicable with modern machinery and shop methods, and that 
they adopt the principles of scientific management so far as they 
can be applied to railroad work. Yet the railroads have been pre- 
yen‘ed in past years from installing modern machine to a greater 
extent than they have done, largely because of their inability to 
earn a sufficient return to attract the necessary capital. 


Motor Truck Competition 


The motor truck has made rapid strides during recent years in 
transportation over reasonably long distances. Since the truck is lim- 
ited in its load what would be less than a carload for the the railroads, 
for short hauls it may perform an auxiliary service to the railroads for 
whom short-haul and less than carload traffic are expensive to handle. 
The motor truck, is however, becoming a direct competitor for longer 
distances in some parts of the country. Many railroad executives 
assert that the motor truck and bus are making serious inroads into 
the earnings of their railroads. It should not be forgotten that the 
present system is one under which the railroads pay taxes which 
in part are devoted to the construction and maintenance of the 
highways over which the trucks operate, while the trucks contri- 
bute nothing to the construction and maintenance of the railroads’ 
rights of way. The railroads, on the other hand, through grants 
of land by federal and state governments and through their fran- 
chises under which they have exercised the right of eminent domain, 
have obtained from the public concessions which do not admit of 
accurate valuation. An investigation into this subject to determine 
whether or not the railroads should justifiably be released from pay- 
ing road taxes would be of great value in clearing up this moot 
question. It is generally agreed that motor truck owners, property 
owners, and all others deriving benefit from the roads should be 
taxed on an equitable basis. Whatever are the conclusions reached 
and whatever their effect on the railroads and the motor trucks, 
the shippers will ultimately use that transportation facility fur- 
nishing the best service at the least cost, all things being considered. 


Employee Relations 


The Railroad Labor Board as authorized by the Transportation 
Act was formed shortly after the railroads were returned to private 
operation on March 1, 1920. It commenced functioning immediately 
and has decided a large number of cases ranging from the matter 
of disciplining a single employee to ordering wage increases or 
reductions for all employees. The Board has no power to enforce 
its own decisions, but may, after due notice and hearing to all 
persons directlv interes‘ed in the violation of any of its decisions, 
determine whether in its opinion such violation has occurred and make 
public its decision in such manner as it may determine. Since the 
formation of the Labor Board there have been violations of its deci- 
sions both by the railroads and by the employees, but on the whole 
decisions have been respected and obeyed. Since the settlement of 
the shopmen’s strike of 1922 on many roads the tendency has heen 
toward the adjustment of differences between employees and manage- 
ments by individual railroads without bringing them to the Labor 
Board, an indication of increasingly closer relations between the 
railroads and their employees. 


Nearly all large industries have found that the establishment 
ef personnel departments has improved their relations with their 
employees. The railroad transportation industry is second in size 
only to the agricultural industry, and while it differs from many 
other industries in that its workers are scattered over large areas, 
close working relations between management and its emplovees 
Would here as there work out to the greater benefit of both. Sev- 
eral railroads have already established personnel departments, but 
Progress in this direction has had to be cautious because of the 
strength of the railroad labor unions and their natural antipathy 
to anything tending to interfere with their influence and power. 
Some railroads have successfully organized their employees into 
independent unions to which only employees of the respective roads 
can belong and whose spokesmen are in constant touch with the 
Management. Others are working out other means of close working 
relationship with their employees and all clearly recognize that high 
Morale througheut the entire working force of officials and men in 
the ranks is necessary for the success of the railroads as an indus- 
trial undertaking and as a public utility. This cannot be brought 
about if the railroads are over-regulated to such an extent as to 
develop the feeling in the minds of the officials that initiative and 
Ncentive are of no avail, for that feeling would soon take hold of 
the employees, to the detriment of efficient and successful operation. 


Public Relations 


= The railroads of the country as a whole do not adequately put 
fore the public the commodity which they have to sell, i. e., service. 
F me notable exceptions may be ci‘ed. but the railroads have not 
tveloped the close contact with the public which other public service 
presnizations, articularly the telephone and electric light companies, 
— made. This might be overcome if the railroads were to organize 
the opaien to put their service before the public, and were to take 
ay initiative in finding out what service their patrons want, and 
N Providing that service as fully as is possible and consistent with 
eenomieal operation. Service bureaus with offices at convenient 
ef tions might be established for the hearing and saan 4 adjustment 
hede rplaints. Chamber of commerce and traffic organizations have 

the prineipal peints of contact between railroads and shippers, 
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but they have been Hmited in their scope to the discussion of 
general problems. Furthermore, many shippers, especially small 
shippers, do not belong to any of these organizations. Due to the 
time and labor involved, many petty problems of shippers are 
never brought to the railroad executives’ attention, with the result 
that railroads are thought to be unreliable and inefficient by many 
shippers, because certain practices go uncorrected through ignorance 
of their existence on the rt of those railroad officials who have 
power to remedy them. early all contact between the railroads 
and the a has been actuated by the shippers either individually 
or through their associations. The railroads should take the initiative 
in this respect by affording shippers convenient opportunities to 
present their problems and by speedy adjustment of them in so far 
as their correction is in accord with efficient and economical oper- 
ation. There are, however, some railroads which have established 
vioser and more cordial relations with their shippers by active co- 
operation with them and adjustment of their problems, but the 
number of these roads is small. The action of the American Railway 
Association in establishing Regional Advisory Boards in various 
sections of the country for the purpose of effecting greater co- 
operation with the shippers is a constructive step in this direction, 
the success of which will be noted with interest. These_ boards 
are composed of the district managers of the Car Service Division 
of the association, representatives of the railroads, and committees 
representing the shippers in each section. Regular meetings are held 
at which matters of importance both to the shippers and to the rail- 
roads are discussed, 

The railroads are striving to reduce their unserviceable cars 
and locomotives to a normal basis, and to attain thirty-mile per 
car per day and thirty ton per car averages for the country as a 
whole during 1923. The hearty cooperation of the shippers in 
loading cars to capacity, in the prompt loading and unloading of 
cars, in ordering only as many cars as they actually need, and in 
shipping as much of their freight as possible before the fall traffic 
peak, is necessary in order that the railroads may reach the mark 
which they have set. A proper solution of the whole transportation 
problem depends, to a larfe extent, on a close cooperation between 
the shippers and those who direct out transporiation facilities, 
rail, water and road in order that the country may have a well co- 
ordinated, efficient transportation system. If the railroads, assisted 
by the earnest cooreration of the shippers, are able to provide 
satisfac‘ory service throughout the period of heavy traffic which 
is expected to continue into the late fall of this year, they will 
have a strong argument to combat any hostile and more restrictive 
legislation which may be introduced in the next Congress. Such 
legislation would be disadvantageous to the country as a whole 
as well to the railroads because the prosperity and further growth 


of the country are interwoven with the successful operation of the 
railroads. 





Editor’s Note: The paragraph in the above report under the head- 
ing ‘‘Federal Control,’’ in which the statement is made that: “many 
railroads have not yet been able to come to an agreement with the 
Director General on the settlement of claims against the government,” 
and that ‘‘only a few railroads have settled with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the ‘guaranty period,’’’ does not reflect ac- 
curately the situation as to those settlements. Up to August 31 the 
carriers had filed claims aggregating $827,280.334, representing the 
mileage of railroads under federal control, with the Director General, 
and up to the same date claims aggregating $699,293,751, which rep- 
resented 89 per cent of the mileage under federal control, had been 
settied, leaving 11 per cent not settled as of that date. The Director 
General says he expects to conclude adjustments with all roads will- 
ing to settle this year. As to the guaranty period, the records of 
the Commission show that 667 roads accepted the guaranty; that 
as of September 1, settlements had been made with 287 roads and 
that claims of 103 roads had been dismissed for various reasons, 
making a total of 390 disposed of. Practically all of the roads with 
which final settlements have not been made have received sub- 
stantial advances on account of the guaranty, and the Commission 
is ready to settle with many of the these roads. Out of the total 
number of Class 1 roads, 155 accepted the guaranty and settlements 
have been effected with approximately 68 of those roads. This situa- 
tion as to settlements for the period of federal control and the guar- 


anty period has been reflected from time to time in the columns of 
The Traffic World 


MINIMUM RATE POWER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


' A distinct challenge of the Commission’s power to estab- 
lish a minimum rate except on a finding that the proposed rate 
would violate one of the first three sections of the interstate 
commerce act is contained in a petition of the Southern. Pacific 
for a re-hearing in I. and S. No. 1559, Sash and Doors from 
Pacific Coast to New York, 81 I. C. C. 279. In that decision 
the Commission said “we are of opinion and find that the pro- 
posed rates (on sash and doors) will be less than reasonable 
minimum rates and should be canceled. Readjustments of all- 
rail rate on lumber may be expected to follow our findings 
upon further hearings in the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case, and 
the requirement that the proposed rate of 74.5 cents be can- 
celed is without prejudice to the establishment of rates which 
will bear reasonable relationship to the all-rail rates from the 
coast group to New York and will be not less than reasonable 
rates.” 

Five of the eleven commissioners dissented from that view. 
In its petition for re-hearing the Southern Pacific said it was 
in entire accord with the conclusions expressed by Commis- 
sioner Hall in his dissent in which Commissioner Aitchison 
concurred. 

In his dissent Commissioner Hall said he was unable to see 
why the reduced rates should not become effective. He said 
the conclusion that they would be less than reasonable appar- 
ently rested on computations which were singularly uncon- 
vincing. He pointed out that minimum carload weights were 
taken, not loadings and revenues on all revenue freight which 
included traffic moved in higher-rated territory in 1921 and 1922 
when the general rate adjustment was higher and the volume 
moved was less than at present. No sufficient reason, he said, 
appeared why the Southern Pacific should not be allowed to 
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carry the lumber products involved (sash and doors) on the 
same rates as it carried lumber and other products of lum- 
ber, if it so elected. 

In their petition attorneys for the Southern Pacific said 
the majority opinion of the Commission did not find that the 
proposed rates would be “unjust or unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential or prejudicial or other- 
wise in violation of any of the provisions of this act (interstate 
commerce act).” 

They further pointed out that “by the express provisions 
of section 15 of the interstate commerce act the existence of 
such findings is a condition prerequisite to the exercise by the 
Commission of authority or power to ‘determine and prescribe 
what will be the minimum to be charged.’ ” 

“In other words,” said the Southern Pacific men, “in the 
absence of a finding of unlawfulness in the proposed rates, that is, 
that such rates contravene some provision of the interstate com- 
merce act, an order prescribing a minimum rate is without legal 
foundation and void. 

“But the majority opinion does not even prescribe a rea- 
sonable minimum rate. It does worse than that. It simply 
makes the statement that ‘the proposed rates will be less than 
reasonable minimum rates and should be canceled.’ How 
much less we are not informed. What would be a reasonable 
minimum rate, in the Commission’s opinion, is not disclosed. 
Under this decision not only can respondents not go lower than 
74.5 cents, but they cannot even go that low. How low they 
can go they do not know.” 

Furthermore the lawyers said, there was not a syllable in 
the record showing, or evidence purporting to show, the cost 
of the service which would be performed for the proposed rate 
of 74.5 cents per 100 pounds, and upon what evidence the ma- 
jority reached its conclusion that such a rate would be less 
than the reasonable minimum, they said, they did not know. 
They assumed, however, they said, that the only foundation 
for the conclusion were the “singularly unconvincing computa- 
tions” referred to in Commissioner Hall’s dissenting opinion. 

One of the points made by the Southern Pacific was that 
the Commission should have borne in mind that in this case 
the long-and-short haul provision of the fourth section was not 
involved and that consequently no burden rested upon the 
Southern Pacific and its connections to justjfy the rates as 
“reasonably compensatory.” In a discussion of the rates them- 
selves they said: 


Attention is also directed to the fact that the present rate on 
sash and doors to Missouri River points is 63% cents, and to Groups 
D and E points 73 cents, or an added rate of 9% cents for an added 
haul ranging from 517 to 1,062 miles (Tr. p. 16). On the other hand, 
the rate to Galveston, which is customarily kept on Missouri River 
basis, is 63% cents, while the proposed rate to New York is 74% 
cents, or an added rate of 11% cents for an added equated mileage 
haul of 720 miles. If, therefore, the rates to Missouri River points 
and to Galveston are not less than reasonable minimum rates, and 
we may safely assume they are not, the proposed 74% cent rate to 
New York is not less than a reasonable minimum rate unless the 
73-cent rate to Groups D and E is to a greater extent less than a 
reasonable minimum rate. And again we may safely assume that it 
it not, for it is not under suspension, has been in effect for a con- 
siderable period, and there is no complaint against it. 


In conclusion they submitted these propositions: 


1. That the Commission is without authority to condemn the 
rate of 74.5 cents as being less than a reasonable minimum rate in 
the absence of a finding that it is in violation of the interstate com- 
merce act in the respects mentioned in Section 15 of that act; 

2. That there is no evidence in this case that the rate referred 
to is less than a reasonable minimum rate; 

3. That the Commission should find that the said rate is not in 
violation of any of the provisions of the interstate commerce act; 

4. That the Commission should find that said rate is not less 
than a reasonable minimum rate; 

5. That the respondents should be authorized, if they so elect, to 
carry the lumber products in question to New York on the same 
rates as they carrv lumber and other products of lumber; and 

6. That the Commission should withdraw its order finding that 


the proposed rates are less than reasonable minimum rates and 
should be cancelled. 


Ignoring the Southern Pacific’s allegation, in its petition 
for re-hearing in I. and S. No. 1559, that the Commission has no 
power to prescribe a minimum rate except on a finding that the 
rate it is to displace is in violation of one of the first three 
sections of the interstate commerce act, the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association, in answer to that petition, has said the 
petition states no valid ground for setting aside the decision. 
The attorneys for the association asserted also that the petition 
contained sweeping and unfounded statements. 

In answer to the allegation of the Southern Pacific that the 
record contained not a syllable showing or even purporting to 
show, the cost of the service which would be performed for the 
proposed rate of 74.5 cents, the attorneys said that that asser- 
tion ignored the testimony of Mr. Cummings, the witness put 
on the stand by the Southern Pacific. They said that while 
Mr. Cummings’ testimony did not purport to show the cost in 
cents per ton or per car, it clearly showed the excess of the 
transportation cost over the proposed rate. They said the 
Southern Pacific sought to treat the case as though it involved 
a rate of 74.5 cents from Pacific coast terminals to New York 
piers, “obscuring the fact that it also involved a rate of 53 cents 
from San Francisco to New York Piers, and that the 74.5 cent 
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rate would be applied principally on traffic from interior mil] 
points such as Eureka and Weed, invalving more expensive and 
longer hauls than from the terminals.” 

The protesting association said the petition for re-hearing, 
in effect asked the Commission to permit rates to be published 
on sash and doors from California points to New York piers 
very much lower than the Southern Pacific charged on other 
transcontinental traffic and much Jower than approved by the 
Commissicn in other recent decisions. In further argument 
against what they called the extremely low rates proposed by 
the Southern Pacific, the association said: 


The rate herein involved is very low compared with the in- 
creased rate which the Southern Pacific was so diligent in get- 
ting the Commission to authorize to St. Paul, in I. & S. No. 1535, 
Lumber from California to Minnesota and Wisconsin, 80, I C. Cc, 
595, decided June 8, 1923. This involved a rate of 72 cents for an 
all-rail haul of 2,250 miles from the California group. The present 
proceeding involves a rate of 74.5 cents, (or a proportional of 63 
cents), with a rail haul averaging 2,259.4 miles from California 
points to Galveston, plus an expensive transfer to steamers and 
a further water movement of 2,100 miles to New York, for which 
water movement the local rate is stated in the Commission’s 
decision herein as 63.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

The proposed rate involved herein is an exceedingly low rate 
judged by its measure in cents per 100 pounds, and also judged by 
its resulting earnings in dollars and cents per car based on the 
minimum or average loading when compared with the rates on 
other commodities involved in the recent decision in the New 
York Piers case, I. & S. Docket Nos. 1511, 1597, 1655, and 1696, 
Reduced Rates from New York Piers, 81, I. C. C., 312. In com- 
parison with the rate proposed in the present case of 63 or 74.5 
cents on sash and doors eastbound, the westbound rates presented 
to the Commission for much higher minimum weights ranged 
from 90 cents on clay, feldspar, etc., to $3.225 on rubber clothing. 

In this connection, we point to the fact that exhibit 1 pre- 
sented by Witness Cummings for the Southern Pacific in the 
present case, showed only a very few commodities with a rate 
as low as $1.00 to Chicago or to New York piers, and only four 
commodities, all loading very heavily, taking rates as low as 175 
cents; against the rate proposed on sash and doors of 74.5 or 63 
cents on a minimum of 30,000 pounds. 

In Phelps Dodge Co. vs. Director-General, 57, I. C. C., 714, 
the Commission held a rate of $16.50 during federal control on 
copper bullion from Arizona points via Galveston and the Morgan 
Line to New York was not unreasonable and refused a reduction. 
That rate per ton is equivalent to 82.5 cents per 100 pounds. That 
decision was made before the general increase of 1920, and the 
rate was on an average loading of 80,000 pounds. The sash and 
door traffic on which the 74.5 cent rate was proposed from Cali- 
fornia has moved over 1,000 miles before it reaches the Arizona 
points from which the 82.5 cent rate on copper was approved and 
the loading of sash and door traffic is but one-half that of the 
copper. Added to this circumstance is the fact that copper is 
infinitely better ship tonnage than sash and doors and carries a 
much lower local steamer rate from Galveston to New York. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Loading of leading fruits and vegetables the week ended 
September 8, totaled approximately 18,000 cars, according to 
the weekly summary of carlot shipments issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 
The totals from the summary follow: 


Total for week and season are regularly subject to revision 
because of the receipts of late and corrected reports from the rail- 
roads. Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such 
changes have been made for one or more of the states in that 
group. 

Tuesday, September 11, 1923. 
Ttl. this Ttl. this 
Sept. Aug. 26- Sept. season season Total 
2-8 Sept. 1, 3-9 to to last 


1923 1923 1922 Sept. 8 Sept. 9 season 

<r e 3,093 4,079 3,314 54,965 70,619 252,980 
Apples (Box Areas)— 

i) eee 504 430 297 3,360 1,739 46,251 


Apples (Barrel Areas)— 





WOGRE iseceves 892 739* 1,812 5,234* 9,275 65,931 
Cabbage— 

PURE sok xieres 480 433 484 15,262 19,416 40,950 
Cantaloupes— ? 

oS re 512 796* 1,137 21,939* 27,563* 29,917 
Celery— 

| ee 86 87* 151 7,020* 5,577 14,782 
Grapes 

ec eke 4,006 2,614* 3,940 10,237* 9,868 59,886 
Lettuce— 

eee 503 510 350 23,764 19,220 22,031 
Mixed Vegetables— a 

MEE ore. 6 oa. oi 5 44> 528 385 16,834 13,875 19,676 
Onions— 

MD Sac ewvon 527 538* 776 8,356* 11,691 29,783 
Peaches— 

eee 2,942 3,626* 4,071 25,601* 28,269 38,291 
Pears— , 

J Cre 1,038 1,096* 1,617 9,735* 10,141* 20,355 
Plums and Prunes— 

Total «.......< 457 685* t 4,110* ? 5,021 
Sweet Potatoes— . 

er 661 642 660 2,552 3,240 21,574 
Tomatoes— 

io 1,053 512* 1,200 17,212* 22,141 26,499 
Watermelons— 3 

.. ree 950 1,269* 672 29,748* 46,243 47,066 


Summary White Potatoes— 
Leading sections, 


late crop ...... 2,485 3,110 2,062 12,184 12,197 184,936 
Other sections, 
Tate CFOP ...<.000% 596 943 1,239 10,782 17,635 27,122 
Hariy Crop .»-...<+ 12 26 13 31,999 40,787 40,928 
eer 3,093 4,079 3,314 54,966 70,619 252,980 
tUnavailable. 





*Includes all delayed and corrected reports received to date. 
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40,950 
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22,031 
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38,291 
20,355* 
5,021 
21,574 
26,499 
47,066 


184,935 
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ANTHRACITE ROADS TO FIGHT CUTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Officials of the anthracite railroads are now preparing cost 
data for submission to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
demonstrate that a reduction in anthracite rates is impossible 
at present. The Commission has asked for these figures and has 
stated that it will make an extensive inquiry into existing rate 
levels. 

A cut in coal rates would have a serious effect on the Erie, 
according to T. C. Powell, vice-president in charge of traffic. 
He expressed the opinion, however, that the Commission would 
not take so drastic a step as to decrease the rates while the 
carriers are earning such a small margin of profit. 

The Pinchot plan for settlement of the anthracite strike, 
which involves the absorption of part of the wage increase to 
miners by a reduction in rates by the railroads, will meet with 
strong opposition from the latter. 

Mr. Powell said the revenue received by the Erie for hard 
coal was about $2.18 a ton, and that the cost of handling would 
probably be not much less than this figure. He pointed out 
that a large part of the cost of carrying coal lay in returning 
the empty cars to the mines and in the classification necessary 
in loading. 

Reduction in railroad rates on anthracite coal, as suggested 
py Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, to defray the cost of a 
wage increase to the miners without adding to the price paid 
by the public, is not feared greatly by officials of the anthracite 
roads. Inquiries at several offices in New York revealed the 
fact that the companies were confident that the data they are 
preparing for submission to the Commission would show that 
a decrease is not justified. Some resentment was expressed 
that efforts were being made to make the transportation com- 
panies shoulder the burden. _— 

In view of the fact that the Commission has, already insti- 
tuted an investigation of the anthracite rate conditions, some 
officials were inclined to view the Pinchot suggestion as a polit- 
ical move to avert public resentment against a possible price 
advance. 

W. H. Will‘ams, vice-president of the Delaware & Hudson, 
said the communication of Governor Pinchot to President Cool- 
idge was superfluous and also demonstrated a lack of courtesy 
to the Commission, which he said has established what it con- 
siders an equitable basis for carrying anthracite coal. He 
pointed out that the federal fuel commission declared without 
substantiating evidence, that anthracite rates should be reduced, 
and that, in consequence, the Commission instituted its inquiry. 
Before this hearing could get under way, he added, Governor 
Pinchot made a similar assertion without a word in support 
of his recommendations. Mr. Williams said the average receipts 
per ton mile from transportation of anthracite were lower than 
for almost any other commodity. 

The hearings of the Commission on anthracite rates are 
scheduled to begin at Pittsburgh September 24, but railroad 
men here would not be surprised if this were postponed, due 
to the conflict with the hearing on the consolidation of the New 
England railroads, 

One railroad has compiled figures on comparative costs of 
moving commodities, showing that while rates on merchandise 
freight increased 90 per cent between 1914 and 1923, the ad- 
vance on anthracite was only 51 per cent. Wages in the same 
period increased more than 150 per cent, on an average, new 
equipment, materials and supplies advanced 75 to 320 per cent, 
according to classification, and taxes rose 27 to 40 per cent. In 
addition, it was said, the government ordered the installation 
of an automatic train control that wau'd eventuallv cost the 
railroad $5,000,000 without a penny in revenue, while grade 
crossings and other improvements were being added freauently. 

President E. E. Loomis, of the Lehigh Valley, said his com- 
pany would welcome an inauiry bv the Commission into anthra- 
cite rates. He mentioned the difficulties connected with hand- 
ling anthracite and the reasons why the margin of profit is 
slight. He said: 


Casual attacks on anthracite rates overlooked the important 
fact that, unlike most important commodities, the cars used in 
the transportation of hard coal are tied up for a round trip from 
the mines to the consumer and back, yet almost 100 ner cent 
of these cars are hauling revenue freizht only one way since they 
carry nothing on the return trip. Moreover, the switching and 
reclassification difficulties in connection with anthracite make 
the cost of handling it abnormally heavy. There are cizht classi- 
fications of anthracite instead of one, which means about eight 
times as much switching. 


Mr. Loomis said that, if anthracite rates were wrong, then 
the whole rate structure was in need for revision, for the tend- 
ency of rates for this commodity had been to lag behind others 
and there was little profit in moving hard coal at existing levels. 

The anthracite carriers, meeting in New York this week, 
took their frst step to combat the movement to reduce the 
transportation rates on coal. Officials of the leading companies 
— plans for an exhaustive inquiry into costs and income re- 

ns. 


A sttdy is already under way, undertaken by the Delaware 
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& Hudson, Erie, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, Philadelphia & 
Reading and the New York Central. Early this week there 
was a meeting of the general solicitors and officials of the ac- 
counting departments of five of these roads at the offices of 
Herbert A. Taylor, general solicitor for the Erie, to decide in 
what form the case of the carriers would be presented before 
the Commission. 

One official said it was extremely difficult to arrive at 
definite figures on anthracite. He explained this by saying that 
it would be hard for a person to tell the comparative cost of 
his right arm and his left leg. 

One point that will probably be stressed by the railroad 
men is the cost of transportation and distribution beyond the 
rail lines. While this is beyond the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, it was said to be vital to the subject under discussion. 
An official directed attention to the increase in the cost of coal 
after it leaves the railroad as compared with the increase in 
the cost of handkng the coal on the rail lines. 

Anthracite, this official said, cost roughly $6 at the mine, 
$8.70 at tidewater, after the roads have carried it from the 
mines, and $16 to $17 by the time it reaches the consumer, 


ANTHRACITE COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, who was instrumental 
in effecting a settlement of the strike in the anthracite fields, 
has written President Coolidge recommending an investigation 
of anthracite coal rates by the Commission. The governor sug- 
gested to the President that “real advantage to the public 
would result if the Interstate Commerce Commission would take 
up and consider anew the rates charged for the transportation 
of anthracite coal, with a view to reducing them if justifica- 
tion for such reduction should be found.” 

The Commission, on recommendation of the United States 
Coal Commission, July 9, ordered, July 10, an investigation into 
the rates and charges on anthracite coal. (See Traffic World, 
July 14, p. 80.) The first hearing in the investigation has been 
set for September 24 before Examiner Disque at Pittsburgh. 
(See Traffic World, September 1, p. 489.) 

“On my part,” Governor Pinchot continued in his letter to 
the President, “I propose to ask the Pennsylvania public serv- 
ice commission to consider anew the reasonableness of all 
freight rates on anthracite within the borders of Pennsylvania. 

“T realize that the action of the national and state bodies 
having authority over freight rates on anthracite cannot alone 
solve the problem of fair cost to the consumer. Other factors 
also have weight, such as efficiency in operating the mines and 
reasonable profits in distribution.” 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in a letter to President Coolidge, joined in the request 
of Governor Pinchot that the Commission investigate rates on 
anthracite coal. He said in part: 





Gov. Pinchot of Pennsylvania, with unerring precision has placed 
his finger upon the method by which the consumers of anthracite 
may be — substantial relief from present excessive prices and 
the possibility of a future increase. The existing freight rates upon 
anthracite to tidewater and New England points are excessive, un- 
justified and indefensible. The cost of transport per ton mile as 
compared with bituminous substantiates this judgment. 

The United Mine Workers have long contended for a revision of 
these rates, and the public is to be congratulated that such a powerful 
influence as Goy. Pinchot has pointed the way to immediate relief 
in this major problem. If the administration agencies of the federal 
government will co-operate with the proposal, its success will be 
insured and relief will be given to millions of householders and busi- 
ness interests in anthracite consuming territory. 


At the White House, September 11, a high spokesman for 
the President, referring to the letters, made no reference to 
freight rates, but said the President would co-operate to the end 
that coal would be distributed at a reasonable price. It was 
said that F. R. Wadleigh, federal fuel distributor, would retire 
September 22 by limitation of law, and that there was no im- 
mediate occasien for activity by the distributor. 

If occasion should arise later for action by the federal gov- 
ernment in connection with the distribution of coal, it was said, 
Mr. Wadleigh, whose regular job is chief of the coal division of 
the Department of Commerce, could act as an agent of that 
department or of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


John Hays Hammond, chairman of the Coal Commission, 
took cognizance of Governor Pinchot’s recommendation to Presi- 
dent Coolidge that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
investigate rates on anthracite coal in a statement calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Coal Commission had recommended in 
its report to the President and Congress, under date of July 9, 
that the Commission institute an inquiry into the reasonableness 
of the rates on hard coal and that the Commission had ordered 
the investigation the next day, and later fixed the first hearing 
for September 24 at Pittsburgh. 

“The reasonableness of existing rates will thus be ascer- 
tained as provided by law, but until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission renders its decision the public will not know 
whether or not there is ground to expect any relief from this 
source,” said Chairman Hammond. “The hearing will elucidate 
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all the facts, and the adjustment, if warranted, will proceed in 
an orderly way.” 


ASSIGNED CAR DATE CHANGED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has postponed the effective date in No. 
12530, the assigned car case, from October 1 to November 1. 
The postponement is due to the fact that only four commis- 
Sioners are in Washington now and no opportunity for con- 
sidering the petitions for rehearing has been had. Petitions 
began coming in after the beginning of the vacation season and 
the last of them was filed a short time ago. 

Postponement, according to authorized assertions, means 
nothing more than affording the commissioners an opportunity 
to consider all the petitions for rehearing that have been filed 
in that case in as thorough and complete manner as the im- 
portance of the matter, in their opinion, may warrant. 

How coal cars should be handled, this summer and fall, has 
not been a question of general interest. There has been no gen- 
eral shortage; that is to say, the demand for coal has not, gen- 
erally, exceeded the amount transported in the easily available 
equipment. There has been divisional shortages on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, but such shortages have not been acute enough to con- 
strain the Commission to issue any service orders or otherwise 
to attract formal attention. 

There is, however, an impression that before the passage 
of the dates, in September and October, which, generally speak- 
ing, have witnessed the peaks in transportation demand, there 
will be such a shortage in cars as to give the question of car 
distribution greater interest than now exists. However, inas- 
much as the effective date has been postponed until November 
1, there is small, if any, possibility of the pro rata distribution 
of cars required by the order in the case, being brought into play 
before the end of the coal year, which is March 31, 1924. The 
Commission, it has been admitted, might change the effective 
date to October 15 or some other day short of November 1 and 
thereby possibly bring the pro rata rule into operation within 
the time any general shortage might develop. However, such a 
change is regarded as such a remote possibility that speculation 
about it can not be thought of even as light mental exercise. 

Postponement of the effective date of the order to November 
1, which is beyond the time when car shortages of a general ex- 
tent take place, it has seemed to some, to dispose of the sub- 
stance, if not the form, of the request for postponement to the 
end of the coal year. The railroads asked, in their petitions for 
rehearing, if the Commission could not see its way clear to 
recede from its condemnation of the assigned car practice of 
the railroads in respect of company fuel, to put off the day of 
the pro rata rule until the end of the coal year. They asked that, 
they said, because their contracts for fuel ran to the end of the 
coal year. 

What, if anything, the railroads have done to get ready for 
scrapping the assigned car rule has not been revealed. Those 
in favor of the pro rata rule, informally, have complained that 
the railroads have done nothing toward getting ready to make 
the change. Their lawyers have asserted so stoutly that the 
Commission had gone beyond the scope of its power that it has 
been taken for granted the operating officials are standing pat 
on the present rule, expecting the lawyers to protect them, by 
means of a restraining order, in their failure or refusal to make 
preparations for displacing the present rule. How much prepara- 
tion the operating officials would need is not known. During 
federal control the assigned car rule was not in operation. How- 
ever, the railroads were protected from shortage in fuel by the 
Fuel Administration, which exercised plenary power over the 
distribution of coal, so the operating officials were under no ob- 
ligation to make any rules intended to give them first call on 
fuel. They had behind them all the power of the government, 
to be exercised either by the Railroad Administration or by the 
Fuel Administration. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“Soft coal production in the week ended, September 1, set 
a new high record for this year,” the Geological Survey said 
in its current coal report, which follows in part: 


The total, including coal coked, mine fuel, and local sales, is esti- 
mated at 11,633,000 net tons, an increase of 250,000 tons over the re- 
vised figure for the week preceding. Early returns on car loadings in 
the present week (Sept. 3-8) indicate that Labor Day counted for 
about one-fourth of a day in soft coal mining and the production was 
well sustained on Tuesday and Wedresday. The total production for 
the week will probably be in the neighborhood of 9,800,000 net tons. 

The production of anthracite during the week ended September 1 
was maintained at a high rate during the first five days. The early 
reports of “‘lay-offs’’ on Friday, pay day, and in anticipation of the 
suspension, were not borne out by the record of car loadings, which 
reached the maximum in excess of 7,100 cars on that day. More 
than 400 ears were reported loaded on Saturday. but the shut-down 
of the collieries apparently was complete and the carloads reported 
were in part carried over from the day before and were in part the 
output of river dredges and culm washeries. The total output for the 
week is estimated at $1,896.000 net tons on the basis of 36.259 cars 
reported by the principal anthracite carriers. This was a decrease of 
259,000 tons as compared with the week preceding, but the average 
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rate of daily production during the five active days was about 3 per 
cent higher than that for the week preceding. 

The all-rail movement of coal to New England and eastern New 
York was heavier in the week ended September 1 than in the week 
preceding. Reports furnished by the American Railway Association 
show that 4,470 cars of bituminous coal and 3,737 cars of anthracite 
were forwarded through the principal gateways over the Hudson River 
and through Rouses Point. These were increases of 120 and 325 cars 
respectively. . 

Cumulative shipments this year (Jan. 1-Sept. 1) amount to 135,- 
793 cars of bituminous coal and 127,184 cars of anthracite against 
58.994 and 50,943 cars in the corresponding period in 1922, and 108,- 
665 and 104,911 cars in 1921. 

Dumpings of soft coal over Hampton Roads piers decreased in the 
week ended September 1. The total quantity loaded into vessels was 
388,853 net tons against 417.708 tons in the week preceding. Cargo 
coal for New England and other coastwise shipments showed substan- 
tial increases over the amounts reported for the week before. Dump- 
ings for export shipments and for bunkers decreased. 

. __The quantity of soft coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie pier 

increased in the week ended September 2. A total of 1,040,879 net 

tons was loaded against 986,406 tons in the week preceding. Of the 

pe oe 977,385 tons were cargo coal and 63,494 tons were ves- 
uel. 

The cumulative dumpings of cargo coal during the present navi- 
gation season stand at 18,906.812 tons. This is a much larger quantity 
than recorded for corresponding dates of preceding years. 





COAL CAR SUPPLY CONDITIONS 


In a general survey of conditions in the coal industry as 
of September 1, F. R. Wadleigh, federal fuel distributor, re- 
ported transportaticn and car conditions as good in Alabama, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Illinois, Indiana, west Kentucky dis- 
trict, as improved in other Kentucky districts, normal in Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee fields, good in Maryland, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, and 
spotty in the West Virginia fields. 


PAYMENTS TO RAILROADS 


The monthly Treasury statement on payments to railroads 
under the transportation act shows that up to August 31 a total 
of $826,680,976.20 had been paid to the railroads and that in 
August $2,085,842.54 was paid to them. 

Payments under section 204 of the act (reimbursement of 
deficits) amounted to $8,071,274.98; under section 209 (guaranty), 
$480,509,034.22; and under section 210 (loans), $338.000,667. Re- 
payments on loans amounted to $146,397,558.03. Payments of 
excess earnings during the guaranty period amounted to $221,- 
799.66. 


Payments in August were as follows: 
Section 204 (deficit): 


Ocilla Southern Railroad Co., receivers................0. $ 10,625.89 
Section 209 (guaranty): 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal R. R, Co............ 436.829.36 
a ee ee 620.615.46 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Railway Co............ 17,840.50 
Dayton & Union RAlroad COmpany.....ccccccccccsccscece 27,449.07 
Hamitton Belt Ralway COMPANS ..oocccccccccccsccccccce 4,051.14 
Little Kanawha Railroad Company.............ceceeee0. 9,472.26 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis R. R. Co.............. 51,274.77 
Mineral Point & Northern Railway Co...............000% 1,674.43 
Minneapolis Western Railway Company...............0. 20.096.67 
morgantown & BMin@weed BH. BR. CO.siccccccccccvcccevcecs 76.293.17 
Beuncie Belt Hallway CORMAN... ccdccccccccucccccccveuce 12.661.47 
Ocilla Southern Railroad Company (receivers).......... 13,684.00 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Company.......... 409,823.33 
White Sulphur & Huntersville Railroad Company....... 2,451.02 
Section 210 (loans): 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Company..........sceececeees 71,000.00 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company............ceesees 300,000.00 


The carriers which have paid into the Treasury excess earn- 
ings during the guaranty period pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 209 (d) of the transportation act, 1920. as amended, and 
the arounts severally paid by them to the United States are as 
follows: 


Ahnapee & Western Railway Company................-. $ 2,940.39 
pO gee ee eer nen 25,391.33 
East Tenn. & Western North Carolina R. R. Co......... 10,473.42 
Rreutcn BGUPOAR CONMINEINE 62 is cas derccusicsccdcesecdscccss 1,932.77 
Kewaunee Green Bay & Western Railroad Company.... 20.50 
Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company........ 5,004.23 
Louisiana Western Railroad Company.............ese00. 168.397.58 
Massena Terminal R. R. Co........ SE En a nee eae 7,399.44 

ME, sank ecainea Rune os tekcmeweon Cape esiwcne name N ema $221,799.66 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, owned by Henry Ford, paid 
the Director-General of Railroads $1,250,000 in final settlement 
with the Railroad Administration for the use of the property 
during the 26 months of federal control, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week by the Director-General. 

The Director-General paid the Norfolk & Western $7.285,000 
and the Adirondack & St. Lawrence $3.500 in effecting final 
settlements with those roads. The Jacksonville Terminal Com- 
pany was paid $1. The St. Paul Union Depot Company paid 
the Director-General $66,794 52. ard the Ocilla Southern $4,209.56. 

The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $2,279.32 is due the Kinston Carolina Railroad Com- 
pany in final settlement of the guaranty. When that payment 
is made the carrier will have received a total of $3,779.32. 

The Commission found that the Gulf, Texas & Western 
had received an. overpayment of $12,439.57 under the guaranty, 
$102,560.48 having been found as the amount necessary to 
make good the guaranty. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Cannot Be Required to Receive Freight on Private Switch: 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) A railroad furnishing suffi- 
cient facilities for the receipt and delivery of freight cannot 
be required to receive freight on a private switchFairview 
Coal Co. vs. Arkansas Cent. R. Co., 252 S. W. Rep. 920. 
Jurisdiction Acquired by Reason of Federal Question Extends to 

All Questions Involved: 


(District Court, N. D., Georgia.) Where a suit involves a 
federal question which gives a federal court jurisdiétion, such 
jurisdiction extends to the determination of all questions in- 
volved in the case, including questions of state law, irrespective 
of the disposition made of the federal question, or whether it, 
is found necessary to decide it at all—Georgia S. & F. Ry. 
Co, et al. vs. Georgia Public Service Commission et al., 289 
Fed. Rep. 878. 


Stock Control of Connecting Road, Separately Operated, Does 
Not Authorize Treatment of the Two Roads as a Continuous 
Line for Rate Purposes: 


Const. Ga. art. 4, sec. 2, par. 1, and laws enacted pursuant 
thereto, conferring on the state Public Service Commission 
power to make reasonable and just freight rates, including 
reasonable and just joint rates for all connecting railroads, as 
to all traffic passing from one of said roads to the other, do 
not authorize the commission to prescribe a single continuous 
rate as to joint intrastate freight traffic moving over two con- 
necting lines, owned and operated separately by different 
companies, because one company owns a controlling interest 
in the stock of the other.—Ibid. 


Connecting Lines Operated by Separate Companies Entitled to 
Same Treatment as to Rates Regardless of Stock Owner- 
ship: 

The fact that one railroad company owns a controlling 
interest in the stock of another company owning and operating 
a connecting line does not authorize the application of different 
rules as to traffic relations between them than those applied 
to other connecting lines.—Ibid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 
Courts of State Acquire No Jurisdiction Over Receiver of Cana- 


dian Railroad by Service Under Law Relating to Foreign’ 


Corporations: 


(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) The courts of this state 
cannot acquire jurisdiction of the receiver of a Canadian rail- 
toad appointed by the Canadian authorities by service of process 
in the manner provided in the third subdivision of section 7735, 
Gen. St. 1913, for service on foreign corporations, and the 
court acquired no jurisdiction over defendant Reid—MecNeill & 
Scott Co. vs. Great Northern R. Co. et al., 194 N. W. Rep, 614. 
Not Responsible for Delay Caused by Waiting for Clearance 

Papers in Shipment from Canada to United States: 

Where a shipment is to be transported from Canada into 
the United States, it is the duty of the shipper to procure 
Clearance papers authorizing its admission into the United 
States, and the carrier is not responsible for a delay caused 
by waiting for such papers.—Ibid. 


Submission to Jury of Claim Against Carriers for Negligent 
Delay Held Erroneous: 

There was no delay for which the carriers were responsible 
and the claim of negligent delay should not have been sub- 
mitted to the jury as a ground for recovery.—Ibid. 

Testimony of Clerk in Freight Office of Carriers Agreeing to 
Send Shipment of Potatoes on Stock Train Held Erroneous: 
Testimony that a clerk in a freight office at a station where 

the shipment was held awaiting clearance papers agreed to 

Send it forward on a certain stock train should not have been 

submitted to the jury, for the agreement was invalid and plain- 

8 made performance impossible by failing to procure the 
Clearance papers in time.—Ibid. 
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Carrier Only Bound to Exercise Reasonable Care to Preserve 
and Deliver Shipment in Sound Condition; Prima Facie 
Evidence of Negligence by Proof of Deterioration of Ship- 
ment in Hands of Carrier May Be Rebuttable: 

The carrier of perishable freight is not an insurer that it 
will be delivered at destination undamaged. His undertaking 
is to exercise reasonable care to preserve and deliver it in a 
sound condition, and he is liable only for negligence. Proof 
of deterioration while in his possession is prima facie evidence 
of negligence, but may be rebutted by proof that he was not 
at fault. The burden of proof does not shift from the shipper 
to the carrier.—Ibid. 

Instruction as to Duty of Carrier to Furnish Suitable Car for 
Transportation of Particular Class of Goods Intended to Be 
Shipped Held Erroneous: 

The charge was inconsistent, contradictory, and prejudicial 
to defendant.—Ibid. 

BILL OF LADING 

Bank, Without Notice of Infirmity, Accepting Order Bill of 
Lading with Draft Attached as Deposit, Becomes Owner of 
Property: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth Department.) 
Where an order bill of lading, with draft attached, properly 
indorsed, was accepted as a deposit, the bank became an ab- 
solute purchaser, and, under personal property law, sec. 218, 
224, acquired an absolute title to the property, unless it took 
with notice of some infirmity—Commercial Sav. Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. vs. Mann et al., 200 N. Y. S. 587. 

Bank May Pay Customer’s Mature Paper to Itself, Notwith- 
standing Knowledge of Outstanding Check: 

Where a paper representing an indebtedness of a customer 
to the bank has matured, the bank may pay it out of cus- 
tomer’s balance, though such an application would render invalid 
an outstanding check of which the bank has knowledge.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 

Receipt of Stock in Good Condition and Delivery Damaged 
Makes Prima Facie Case: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) “When live stock, unac- 
companied by a caretaker, is received by a railroad company 
in good condition and is delivered later to the consignee in a 
damaged condition, a prima facie case is made against the 
railroad company by reascn of a presumption that the damage 
resulted from some cause other than one which would exempt 
the company from liability.”’” Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. vs. 
Chicago & N. W. R. Co., 105 Neb. 151, 179 N. W. 503.—Daily 
vs. Chicago, St. P., M. & O. R. Co., 194 N. W. Rep. 676. 

Not Generally Liable for Injuries to Live Stock Due to Preg- 
nancy, in Absence of Actual or Constructive Knowledge 
Thereof: in Absence of Actual or Constructive Knowledge, 
Pregnancy of Animal Regarded as Hidden or Concealed 
Defect, and Carrier Not Charged with Greater than Ordinary 
Care; Where Pregnancy of Shipped Animal Obviaqus, or 
by Exercise of Reasonable Care Ascertainable, Carrier’ 
Charged with Due Care Under Circumstances: 

A railroad company is not generally held liable for injuries 
to live stock due to a condition of pregnancy unless it has 
actual or constructive knowledge of this fact. In the absence 
of such knowledge the condition will be regarded as a hidden 
or concealed defect, and the company will not be charged with 
greater care than that ordinarily exercised in handling animals 
not pregnant. But where the fact that the animal is in a 
pregnant condition is plainly apparent to the railroad company, 
or where it is in possession of facts that would lead a rea- 
sonable person to infer this condition, then the company will 
be liable for injuries due thereto, and caused by its negligence 
in not handling the animal with due care under the circum- 
stances, though not expressly informed of the fact by the 
shipper.— Ibid. 

Law Providing Attorney’s Fee on Claims Against Any Person 
or Corporation Held Not Unconstitutional as Providing 
Penalty in Favor of Individual: 

Section 9126, Comp St. 1922, providing for an attorney’s 
fee to Plaintiff’s attorney, upon claims against any person or 
corporation doing business in this state, held to allow recovery 
in the nature of reimbursement of costs, and not unconstitu- 
tional as providing a penalty in favor of an individual.—lIbid. 
Sufficiency of Evidence: 

Evidence examined, and held sufficient to sustain the ver- 
dict.— Ibid. 

Train Reports of No Rough Handling of Little Probative Force: 
Train records and notations of no rough handling, made 


by the carrier’s freight train conductor and confined to the 


breaking of, or demage to. some part of a car or the parting of 
the train. are of little probative force to rebut the presumption 
of negligence arising from the unexplained iniury to live stock 
in transit, since there might be much rough handling indicated 
by such records.—Ibid. 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Damages for Mental Anguish from Failure to Notify Sender of 
Non-Delivery of Interstate Message Not Recoverable: 
(Supreme Court of Alabama.) One sending an interstate 
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telegram can no more recover damages for mental anguish 
because of the telegraph company’s breach of duty to notify 
him of non-delivery, than for breach of its initial duty to trans- 
mit and deliver—Barbour vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
97 So. Rep. 136. 

Exclusion of Merely Cumulative Evidence Not Error: 

In an action for failure to deliver a telegram notifying 
addressee of a funeral, where plaintiff testified that if he had 
received notice of non-delivery before the funeral, he had “other 
means by which” he could have communicated with addressee, 
or gotten her to the funeral, the court did not err in refusing 
to allow him to further state that there was telephonic com- 
munication, and that he could have gone after her in a taxicab. 
—Ibid. 


Questions as to Whether Sender of Undelivered Telegram Would. 


Have Gone After Addressee, if Notified of Non-Delivery in 
Time, Held Improper, as Calling for Expression of Undis- 
closed Intention: 

In an action for non-delivery of a telegram, notifying plain- 
tiff’s daughter of a funeral, questions as to whether he could 
and would have gone after her, if notified of such non-delivery 
before the funeral, were properly refused as calling for an 
expression of an undisclosed intention.—Ibid. 


COAL TO THE NORTHWEST 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A brief has been filed in behalf of those who pay the rates 
as distinguished from the competing coal mine operators, by 
Herman Mueller, Lee Kuempel and F. S. Keiser in behalf of the 
St. Paul Association of Public and Business Affairs, Minneapo- 
lis Traffic Association and the Duluth Chamber of Commerce 
in No. 14476, The Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Associa- 
tion vs. Chicago & Alton et al., in which Examiner C. I. Kep- 
hart has filed a proposed report. The associations mentioned 
were interveners in the case interested as receivers of coal as 
distinguished from the suppliers of coal from competing fields 
and the competing carriers. 

They excepted to the examiner’s report on two points. The 
first was to Kephart’s proposed finding that the present rate 
on bituminous coal from the Lake Superior docks, $1.82, to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, was unreasonable only to the extent 
of 11 cents per ton; second, to Kephart’s proposed finding that 
the earnings resulting from his proposed rate of $1.71 per ton 
would compare favorably with the earnings on other com- 
modities transported by the railroads between those points. 

The exceptants called attention to the fact that Kephart 
did not say that $1.71 would be a reasonable rate on coal for 
150 miles, the distance that makes rates, from the docks to the 
Twin Cities. They said, the inference of course was that $1.71 
had been found as the reasonable rate, but that no reasons were 
given in support of such a conclusion. They said the report 
did not contain any reason why, in the opinion of the examiner, 
the record did not warrant finding a lower rate reasonable. 
They suggested a rate of $1.50, and, in the course of the argu- 
ment they expressed the opinion that if the report were made 
permissive, that the railroads would establish such a rate on 
soft coal from the ports to the Twin Cities. They said they had 
put into the record considerable competent evidence in support 
of their contention that $1.50 would be the reasonable rate. 
They pointed out that while the examiner commented at con- 
siderable length on certain parts of their evidence, he failed 
entirely to say in what respect it was inadequate or insuffi- 
ciently convincing to justify a finding in accord with their con- 
tention. 


Messrs Mueller, Kuempel and Keiser said the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the Holmes & Hallowell case was largely, 
if not wholly responsible for the existing high level’ of the 
bituminous coal rate from the docks to the Twin Cities. That 
fact they submitted was conclusively shown by them and com- 
mented upon at length in their brief. They said it was their 
contention that there was no justification for the application 
of the Holmes & Hallowell scale to this particular movement, 
especially as it was not in issue in that case and that in the 
present case the Commission should prescribe a reasonable rate 
that would reflect all the circumstances and conditions under 
which bituminous coal moved from Duluth to the Twin Cities, 
without regard to what scale of rates might be applied in the 
territory west of Duluth and the Twin Cities. They submitted 
that the examiner erred in not so finding. 


They contended it was conclusively shown that the condi- 
tions between Duluth and the Twin Cities were entirely differ- 
ent and more favorable than in the territory for which the 
Holmes & Hallowell scale was prescribed. The movement on 
coal from the docks to the Twin Cities, they said, was wholly 
within Western Trunk Line territory in which all rates were 
justifiably lower than in western Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

“The rate for this movement, therefore, should be rela- 
tively as low” said they “as from southern Illinois, which is 
also within Western Trunk Line territory and we believe the 
examiner erred in not so finding.” 
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The exceptants said their witnesses had testified and that 
their testimony stood uncontraverted, that the carriers were 
about to make a substantial reduction in the rate from Lake 
Superior docks to the Twin Cities two years ago, but were pre 
vented by the promulgation of the Holmes & Hallowell deg. 
sion. They said: 


The Twin City consumers were therefore not only deprived of 
the benefits of a voluntary reduction, which there is every reason to 
believe would have been at least 25 cents per ton, but compelled to 
pay a fur her increase of 13% cents per ton by that decision. The 
examiner failed to mention these facts and we must therefore assume 
that he did not consider them of importance in reaching his conclu. 
sion; this we feel was error on his part. 

While the examiner’s report does not expressly so state, the infer. 
ence from his recommended finding of unreasonableness is certainly 
warranted that in his opinion these interveners were correct in their 
contention that the Duluth-Twin City rate on bi‘uminous coal was 
not in issue in the Holmes & Hallowell case and that there wag 
therefore no justification for the increase of 13% cen‘s which was 
established pursuant to that order. (See pages 5-10 inclusive our 
brief.) If the carriers are now permitted to cancel this increase op 
a finding of unreasonableness we submit that no reason has been 
shown why they should not be permitted to go further, i. e., take 
the step they were contemplating two years ago. We are very con- 
fident that if a permissive order is issued they will establish a rate 
not in excess of $1.50 which these interveners insist is the maximum 
reasonable rate for this service having due regard for the favorable 
transportation conditions and the strong competitive influences sur- 
rounding this traffic and which, we repeat, are not present jn the 
territory west of Duluth and the Twin Cities. 


Continuing along that line the exceptants said: 


We respectfully submit that the examiner erred in failing to 
condemn an adjustment under which the carriers are compelled to 
use a comparatively high mileage scale from one important source 
of supply in competition with a rate structure founded on entirely 
different principles from other sources so far as concerns the im- 
portant Twin City market. Upon what theorv a rate found reason- 
able for a 150 mile haul west or north from Duluth ghall be used to 
measure the cost and value of the service from Duluth to the Twin 
Cities is beyond our comprehension. 

In this connection we again call attention to the fact that the 

Commission has repeatedly approved the time-honored policy of the 
carriers to recognize commercial as well as transportation condi- 
tions in making rates. This practice has been a large factor in ‘he 
marvelous development of our country and no reason is apparent 
why it should no* be continued. Approval, in the clearest possible 
language, is expressed in a recent decision of the Commission quoted 
on page 37 of our brief, but which is well worth repeating here as it 
is peculiarly applicable to the situation we are discussing. 
‘ “The record indicates that commercial conditions do enter largely 
in‘o the contentions of the interveners. And such conditions are not 
without their place in the consideration of rates. Comparatively few 
rates are made by the carriers or reviewed by us from the stand- 
point strictly of transportation conditions.’” Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. vs. Director General, Ann Arbor, et al., 78 I. C. C., 552. 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 1 totaled 
1,092,567 cars, an increase of 22,635 cars over the preceding week, 
and the greatest weekly loading on record, according to the 
report of the car service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. Coal loading totaled 206,610 cars, an increase of over 
3,000 cars over the preceding week, and miscellaneous totaled 


= cars, an increase of almost 14,000 cars over the preceding 
week. 


Loading by districts the week ended September 1 and the 
corresponding week of 1922 follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,480 and 8,620; live 
stock, 3.866 and 3,227; coal, 56,124 and 32576; coke, 3,691 and 1,244; 
forest products, 6,233 and 5,648: ore. 7,108 and 6,729; merchandise. L. 
C, L., 68.356 and 66,249; miscellaneous, 100,751 and 99,182; total, 1923, 
255,609; 1922, 223,475; 1921, 201,680. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,584 and 3,151; live 
stock, 3,213 and 3.112; coal. 61,569 and 42,726; coke, 6,420 and 4,560; 
forest products, 3,967 and 2,997; ore, 13,730 and 10,635; merchandise. L. 
C. L., 49.381 and 49.863: miscellaneous, 91,366 and 79,479; total, 1923, 
233,230; 1922. 196,523; 1921, 166,318. 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 325 and 221; live 
stock, 217 and 281; coal, 29,777 and 20900; coke, 630 and 216; forest 
products, 2,172 and 1,089; ore, 217 and 22; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,644 
and _ 4,863; miscellaneous, 5,201 and 2,465; total, 1923, 45,183; 1922, 
30,057; 1921, 24,618. 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4.077 and 3,446; live 
stock, 2,010 and 2.338; coal, 25550 and 21,131; coke, 1,215 and 170; 
forest products, 23,841 and 18,108; ore, 1,712 and 1,017; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 39,481 and 35,016; miscellaneous, 39,368 and 32,890; total, 
1923, 187,254; 1922, 114,716; 1921, 112,773. 

Northwestern distric‘: Grain and grain products, 17,376 and 19,854; 
live stock, 9,466 and 8,168; coal, 9,577 and 6,510; coke, 1,476 and 984; 
forest products, 19,930 and 15,505; ore, 51,939 and 41,306; merchandise, 
p PE oF .. 31,341 and 30.091; miscellaneous, 41,383 and 32,625; total, 
1923, 182,488; 1922, 155,043; 1921, 130,003. 


Central western district: Grain and grain products, 14,954 and 
14,517; live stock, 16,004 and 12,204; coal, 18,078 and 19,080; coke, 34 
and 482; forest products. 12,099 and 9,203; ore, 3.089 and 2,265; ae 
chandise, L. C. L., 36.593 and 34,240; miscellaneous, 66,345 and 58,637; 
total, 1923, 167,510; 1922, 150,628; 1921, 130,917. : 

Southwes’ern district: Grain and grain products, 4,808 and 4,136; 
live stock. 4,425 and 2,763; coal, 5.935 and 6,304; coke, 190 and a 
forest products, 9.037 and 5,796; ore, 398 and 493; merchandise. L. 03, 
L., 15,188 and 12,930; miscellaneous, 31,312 and 20,815; total, 1923, 
71,293; 1922, 53,864; 1921, 64,979. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 64.604 and 53,945; uve 
stock, 39,201 and 22,093; coal, 206.610 and 149,227; coke, 13,970 and 
8.388; forest products. 77,297 and 58,346; ore. 78,193 and 62,467; 796. 
chandise, L. C. L., 246.984 and 233,252; miscellaneous, 375,726 and 326, 
093; total, 1923, 1,092,567; 1922, 923,806; 1921, 831,288, 
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Traffic Lesson No. 45 


The Interstate Commerce Act—Forty-Fifth Lesson in the Course Written for The Traffic World 
by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Professor of Transportation and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Although the railroads of the United States are operated 
by private companies their services have long been regarded 
as of a public nature. Their services and charges are so vital 
to the public welfare that their determination cannot be left 
exclusively to the carriers. Their semi-or quasi-public nature 
has in fact long been given statutory recognition. Many railroad 
companies received public aid from the federal, state and local 
governments to stimulate their early construction; they were 
granted the power of eminent domain in the acquisition of 
needed rights-of-way; and later they were subjected to an in- 
creasing degree of public regulation. 

The industrial countries of the world have been confronted 
by two main options; some have chosen government or state 
ownership and operation, and others—including the United 
States—have favored private ownership supplemented by gov- 
ernment and state regulation. Under a system of private 
ownership there is much difference of opinion as to the proper 
amount of public regulation that should be exercised and as 
to what authorities shall be charged with this function, but it 
is quite generally conceded that some public authority vested 
with regulative power must stand between the carriers and the 
shipping or traveling public. Charges, services and regulations 
may be either unreasonable in themselves or unfairly discrim- 
inatory even though the comparative forces referred to in pre- 
vious lessons are actively at work. Unfair discrimination in 
particular instances may be due as much to competition as to 
the absence of competition. 

The purpose of this lesson is to trace federal experience 
under the original interstate commerce act, because many 
of the provisions of the amended interstate commerce act are 
more easily understood in the light of past experiences. Sub- 
sequent lessons will deal with the provisions of the transpor- 
tation act of 1920, with the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with Commission procedure, with the rate theories 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and with regulation 
by the states and courts. 


Federal Regulation Before 1887 


Before the enactment of the original interstate commerce 
act in 1887, the railroad policy of the federal government was 
one of aid rather than control. Congress had, on various occa- 
sions, authorized land grants, grants of right of way, road sur- 
veys, direct financial aid and special treatment regarding the 
tariff on imported railroad iron. Several congressional com- 
mittees were appointed and bills were introduced but no fed- 
eral regulatory statutes were enacted. 

Interest was aroused in Congress in the seventies when 
various western and southern states were enacting their drastic 
“granger laws.” The Senate appointed the famous Windom 
committee which, in 1874, pointed to the constitutional power 
to regulate railroads, but instead of recommending direct regu- 
lation, recommended the improvement of waterways and the 
further encouragement of competition by the construction of 
a freight railroad between the Central West and the Atlantic 
Ocean by the government. The main complaint at that time 
was exhorbitant freight rates and the remedy suggested was 
Competition. No federal legislation resulted from this report. 
In the same year a bill known as the McCreary bill, containing 
Provisions similar to that of the state granger laws, passed the 
House but failed to become a law; and in 1878 the House 
passed a second bill known as the Reagan bill, which contained 
Provisions against pooling and discriminations and called for 
the publication of rates and the enforcement of its provisions 
through the courts, but it likewise did not become a law. 

In 1886 a second well known senate committee, the Cullom 
committee, made a report which finally led to the enactment 
of the interstate commerce act. The paramount complaint at 
this time had changed from exhorbitant rates to “unjust dis- 
crimination between persons, places, commodities, or particular 
descriptions of traffic.” 


Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 


_ The Senate and House had each passed a regulatory bill 
in 1885 but it was not until a year after the Cullom committee 
made its report that they agreed on a statute. By this time 
the demand for a federal law had become pronounced, for the 
Supreme Court had, in 1886, in its “Wabash decision,” made it 
clear that the regulatory power of the state was constitutionally 
limited to intrastate traffic. 


The scope of the original interstate commerce act was nar- 
Tow as it did not include many of the carriers that have since 


been added. It applied to freight and passenger traffic carried 
by railroads or over continuous rail-water routes in interstate 
and foreign commerce. It prohibited rebates or other personal 
discriminations, and also unreasonable charges and unfair dis- 
criminations between places, commodities and connecting lines. 
It contained a long-and-short-haul clause, and it prohibited 
the pooling of traffic or earnings; and also the unnecessary 
interruption of continuous through shipments. 

The carriers subject to the act were required to provide 
reasonable facilities, to print and post all rates and fares for 
public inspection, to file their tariffs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and to notify the Commission of all rate 
changes. No rates were to be advanced except after a public 
notice of ten days and only the published charges were lawful. 

The original law enforced a general penalty in the form 
of a $5,000 fine for violation of the act and an amendment 
enacted in 1889 declared certain acts punishable by both fine 
and imprisonment. It also held the carriers liable for damages 
or reparation in case of losses suffered as a result of a violation 
of the statute. 

The act created the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
administer the act and the principal body to enforce its pro- 
visions. Its members at that time were five, their term of office 
was six years, and their salary was $7,500 per annum. The 
Commission had power to compel witnesses to testify and car- 
riers to produce needed books and papers, and to require the 
carriers to render a detailed annual report. It was authorized 
to undertake inquiries either on complaint or its own initiative, 
and on investigation and rendering of a written report to serve 
notice on carriers to discontinue violations of the act and, in 
case injury to complainants was proved, to order that reparation 
be made. The Commission was also authorized to prescribe 
a uniform system of accounts. 


Working, of the Act of 1887 


Defects in the statute and interpretation by the federal 
courts gradually made it clear that the interstate commerce 
act of 1887 required amendment. The Commission experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaining evidence, for a court decision of 
1889 (Kentucky and Indiana Bridge Co. vs. L. and N. R. R. Co., 
37 Fed. Rep. 567) permitted the railroads to introduce new 
evidence before the courts to which the Commission’s orders 
were appealed, thus making out of the Commission a pre- 
liminary investigation board. It was not until 1896 that the 
Supreme Court discouraged the practice of withholding evi- 
dence (The Social Circle Case, 162 U. S. 184). 

In 1890 to 1896, moreover, the federal courts refused to 
compel witnesses to give incriminating testimony. (Counsel- 
men vs. Hitchcock, 142 U. S. 547, Jan. 11, 1892.) Congress 
in 1895 endeavored to remedy this difficulty by enacting the 
immunity law which relieved the witness from all civil or crim- 
inal prosecution, but this statute was not enforced until after 
a decision by the Supreme Court in 1896 (Brown vs. Walker, 
161 U. S. 591, March 23, 1896.) 

The long-and-short-haul clause, moreodver, was practically 
a dead letter after 1897 until its amendment in 1910. The act 
provided that the long-and-short-haul principle was applicable 
only “under substantially siniilar circumstances and condi- 
tions.” This phrase the Supreme Court ‘held to include not 
only water competition—which the Commission had conceded— 
but also competition between railroads. (I. C. C. vs. Alabama 
Midland Railway Co., et al., 168 U. S. 144, November 18, 1897.) 
The railroads, therefore, were able themselves to create dis- 
similar circumstances and conditions. 

The clause authorizing the Commission to prescribe uni- 
form railroad accounts proved to be ineffective because the 
act of 1887 did not definitely authorize the Commission to 
inspect and audit railroad accounts. 

The enforcement of the provisions against rebating and 
unjust discriminations was made difficult because the act did 
not prevent the reduction of rates on short notice, and be- 
cause conviction for personal discrimination depended upon 
the ability not only to prove that the rates charged a par- 
ticular shipper were lower than the published rates but that 
other shippers had simultaneously paid higher rates than the 
favored shipper, 

The greatest obstacle encountered by the Commission, 
however, was its inability to enforce its orders. For a decade 
that Commission had ordered carriers to substitute reasonable 
rates for such rates as it found to be umreasonable, but in 
1897 the Supreme Court decided that Congress had never 
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granted the rate-fixing power to the Commission (Maximum 
Rate Case, 167 U. S. 479, May 24, 1897). The Commission 
thereafter did not exercise mandatory power over rates, but 
acted, in effect, as an investigating body. When the Com- 
mission held rates to be unreasonable, the shipper’s only re- 
dress was to sue for excessive charges and this they usually 
did not see fit to do. 


The Elkins Act of 1903 


With a view to overcoming the defects of the provisions 
prohibiting rebates and personal discriminations, Congress, Feb. 
19, 1903, enacted the so-called Elkins law. This law made the 
railroad companies as well as their agents liable in case of 
rebating in any form. It also provided that any charge other 
than the published charge constituted an illegal rebate and that 
proof of such departure from published rates was sufficient 
to convict: To protect the railroads and place guilt where, 
in some instances of personal discrimination, it may properly 
belong, the Elkins act provides that the receiver as well as 
the giver of a rebate is guilty. The rebating penalty of 
imprisonment, however which had been imposed by an earlier 
amendment of 1889 was abandoned. A fine of from $1,000 to 
$20,000 was the penalty for rebating until 1906, when the Hep- 
burn act again imposed a penalty of imprisonment as well as 
fine. The Elkins act also provided machinery for the enforce- 
ment of published charges through the federal courts. 


The Expediting Act of 1903 


On Feb. 11, 1903, Congress, with a view to eliminating 
delays in disposing of equity suits, in which the United States 
was a complainant, brought in the federal circuit courts under 
the interstate commerce act, the Sherman anti-trust act, or 
other laws of a similar purpose, provided that such suits 
should receive precedence over others and be assigned for 
hearing at the earliest practicable date when the Attorney- 
General served notice that a particular case was of “general 
public importance.” Appeals from the circuit courts, more- 
over, were to be made direct to the Supreme Court within 60 
days after the former entered their decrees. 


The Hepburn Act of 1906 


Comprehensive amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act were not, however, made until 1906 when the Hepburn 
law was enacted. 

(1) This law increased the scope of the interstate com- 
merce act. The term “common carrier’ was made to include 
express and sleeping car companies; the term “railroad” to 
embrace all switching spurs, track, terminal facilities, freight 
depots, yards and grounds used in property transportation and 
delivery; and the term “transportation” to include all railroad 
cars or vehicles irrespective of ownership or control, all ser- 
vices in connection with the receipt, delivery, transfer, eleva- 
tion, ventilation, refrigeration, storage, and handling of trans- 
ported property. (2) The act also made it the duty of every 
carrier subject to the act to provide such transportation upon 
reasonable request and to establish through routes, and just and 
reasonable charges therefor. (3) It required railroads, upon 
application and if reasonable and practicable and the volume 
of traffic warrants, to construct and maintain switch connec- 
tions with lateral lines and with private side tracks. (4) It 
prohibited carriers subject to the act from changing rates 
without a notice of 30 days to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the public, unless the Commission for good cause 
authorized a shorter period of notice. It explicitly forbade 
carriers to éngage in transportation unless their tariffs were 
filed and published as the law required. (5) The penalty of 
imprisonment as well as fine for personal discrimination was 
restored. (6) In the so-called Carmack amendment it required 
the carriers receiving freight to issue bills of lading and made 
them liable to the holders for loss or damage to property 
caused by them or any connecting concern. It also prohibited 
the making of special agreements for limited or released 
liability, but this was so interpreted by the court as to make 
possible the continuance of limitations or releases as to the 
amount of loss or damage collectible. Later in 1915, this 
clause was amended in the “Cummins amendment” and in 1916 
Congress again authorized the payment of limited or released 
amounts in case of traffic moving on rates based on released 
values with the specific approval of the Commission. (8) The 
Commission’s power to prescribe uniform accounting systems 
was made effective by providing the necessary authorization 
to audit and inspect the carriers’ accounts. (9) In the “com- 
modities clause” the Hepburn amendment prohibited railroads 
from transvortat'ng in interstate commerce “any article or com- 
modity, other than timber and the manufactures thereof, man- 
ufactured, mined, or produced by it, or under its authority, or 
which it may own in whole or in part, or in which it may have 
any interest, direct or indirect, except. such articles or com- 
modities as may be necessary and intended for its use in the 
conduct of its business as a common Carrier.” This clause was 
aimed at relationships such as exist in the anthracite coal in- 
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dustry. Its constitutionality has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court, but it was so interpreted that, although the form and 
degree of relationship have been- changed, the anthracite in. 
dustry and the carriers have not been completely dissociated, 
(10) The most significant changes embodied in this act were 
those conferring mandatory power on the Commission. The 
Commission was empowered, after holding full hearings, to sub- 
stitute reasonable maximum charges in place of charges which 
it found unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory or preferen- 
tial. This power includes freight rates, fares and other charges, 
joint as well as local, and also regulations and practices; and 
it extends to the establishment of rate divisions, through routes, 
and payments or allowances for transportation services, equip- 
ment or other “instrumentality” provided or rendered by the 
owners of transported property. “Orders of the Commission, 
except orders for the payment of money, should take effect 
within such reasonable time, not less than thirty days, and 
shall continue in force for such period of time, not exceeding 
two years, as shall be prescribed in the order of the Commis- 
sion, unless the same shall be suspended or modified or set 
aside by the Commission or be suspended or set aside by a 
court of competent jurisdiction.” A penalty of $5,000 was pro- 
vided against failure to comply with a rate order, each day in 
case of continued violation being a separate offense; and the 
Commission or any interested party was authorized to apply 
to the circuit court of the district in which the violation occurs 
or in which the main operating office of the carrier is located 


for an injunction or other process compelling enforcement of 
the Commission’s order. 


(11) Appeals from the Commission for judicial review of 
its orders could be made before the circuit courts of the United 
States subject to the provisions of the expediting act of 1903 
with the added provisions, however, that no injunction should be 
granted against the enforcement of an order except after a notice 
of five days to the Commission and after hearings are held; 
that appeals shall be taken within 30 days and shall have 
precedence over all except those cases of like character and 
criminal cases; also that in case of appeals from a circuit court 
to the Supreme court review cases shall receive precedence 
over all except criminal cases; that in orders not involving the 
payment of money the Commission need not include orders not 
involving the payment of money the Commission need not in- 
clude in its decisions reports of all its findings of fact; and that 
the Commission can at any time, after an order has been made, 
grant applications for rehear‘ng. The Hepburn act does not 
stipulate the ground on which the Commission’s orders may be 
reviewed by the courts; but the courts have on their own ac 
count confined themselves to a determination of whether the 
Commission has exceeded its statutory powers or violated the 
federal Constitution. On questions of fact within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission the court does not “substitute its judg: 
ment for that of the Commission (Los Angeles Switching Case 
234, U. S. 294, June 8, 1914; Illinois Central Case 215, U. S. 252, 
January 10, 1910. (12) The membership of the Commission was 
increased to seven, the terms of office to seven years, and the 
annual salary of each member to $10,000. 


The Mann-Elkins Amendment of 1910 


The act to regulate commerce was further amended in im- 
portant respects in the amendment of June 18, 1910. 

(1) The scope of the act was extended to include tele 
graph, telephone and cable companies doing an interstate busi- 
ness. (2) The Commission’s rate powers were greatly extended, 
authorizing it to suspend proposed rate advances pending in- 
quiry; to revise freight classifications, and to reject tariffs that 
fail to give lawful notice of their effective dates. (3) The 
Commission’s powers to establish through routes, which had 
primarily been based upon the failure of the carriers to es- 
tablish a through route, was extended so as to empower it to 
establish additional through routes and joint rates and classi- 
fications, subject to Certain exemption, even though the carriers 
had already acted. (4) The long-and-short-haul clause was re- 
vamped by striking out the phrase “under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions” and, instead, granting to the 
Commission the power to waive its application. (5) A clause 
which may prove of importance to water transportation pro- 
hibits the future increase of railroad rates which are reduced 
to meet water competition, unless the Commission is convinced 
that such proposed increase is justified by conditions other 
than the elimination of water competition. (6) Shippers re- 
ceived the power to route their freight subject to the conditions 
which were specified in Lesson No. 40. (7) Carriers were re- 
quired, on written request, to quote rates to shippers. (8) The 
President was authorized to appoint a stock and bond commis- 
sion to investigate railroad capitalization and render a report. 
This board was later appointed and made its report in Novem- 
ber, 1911. (9) A “commerce court” was created further to re- 
duce delay in court review and to provide a court, the judges 
of which would become expert in railroad matters. It had 
jurisdiction over review cases; over the enforcement of the 
Commission’s orders, excepting those involving the payment of 
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money; over rebating cases, and over mandamus proceedings 
arising under sections 20 or 23 of the interstate commerce act. 
All cases brought before the commerce court or the Supreme 
Court were to be brought by or against the United States and 
to be in charge of the Attorney-General of the United States. 
(10) The act contained many miscellaneous provisions, the most 
important of which were those authorizing carriers from dis- 
closing the business secrets of shippers and consignees; defin- 
ing methods of unlawful rebates; increasing the Commission’s 

wer over railroad reports; further defining the persons who 
may accept free passes, and requiring each carrier to designate 
an agent in Washington upon whom notice may be served and 
process made. 


The Panama Canal Act of 1912 


An act of August 24, 1912, primarily concerning the tolls 
and operating organization of the Panama Canal contains sev- 
eral provisions that amend the interstate commerce act: 

(1) Railroads are prohibited from operating vessels through 
the Panama Canal over routes which are or might be in com- 
petition with the railroads owning, leasing, controlling or oper- 
ating such vessels, the Commission being authorized to deter- 
mine the fact of competition. (2) Railroads owning or in any 
way controlling or operating carriers by water that are or 
might be in competition with the proprietary railroads are re- 
quired to dispose of their ownership or control, unless they can 
convince the Commission that such membership or control does 
not reduce competition and that it is not contrary to the public 
interest. (3) The Commission was empowered to order the 
establishment of physical connection between railroads and the 
docks of carriers by water, provided such connection is prac- 
ticable and the volume of business warrants the exepnditure. 
(4) The Commission’s power over traffic handled partly by rail 
and partly by water was defined and increased by providing 
that it shall have power to establish through routes and max- 
imum joint rates and determine all the terms and conditions 
under which such lines shall be operated in handling the traf- 
fic embraced; to establish maximum proportional rates by rail 
to and from ports; and if any rail carrier subject to the inter- 
state commerce act enters into arrangements for the handling 
of through traffic destined to a foreign country, via a given port 
to require such railroad to enter into similar arrangements 
with any or all other steamship lines operating from that port 
to the same foreign country. 


Miscellaneous Amendment in 1913 to 1918 


In 1913 action was taken to abolish the commerce court 
which was created by the Mann-Elkins amendment, thus throw- 
ing the judicial review of the Commission’s orders back to the 
regular federal courts. 

In the same year, by an act of March 1, 1913, the Com- 
mission was directed to “investigate, ascertain and report the 
value of every piece of property owned or used by all common 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act.” 

On March 4, 1915, the Cummins amendment prohibiting 
limiting or released liability was enacted and on August 9, 1916, 
as was previously mentioned, this act was changed by the so- 
called “amendment to the Cummins amendment.” 

The continued terminal congestion and freight car shortage 
during the war caused the enactment on May 29, 1917, of the 
so-called “car service amendment.” The Commission was au- 
thorized, when it believes immediate action to be necessary, 
to suspend existing car-service rules, with or without notice, 
hearing or the filing of a report, and instead to issue whatso- 
ever directions it deems to be in the public interest; and it 
also instructed, after hearings, to establish reasonable car 
service rules and practices. 

In the “priority amendment” of August 10, 1917, Congress 
amended section 1 of the act by authorizing the President, dur- 
Ing the continuance of the war, to grant priority to selected 
kinds of traffic either through the Commission or other desig- 
lated persons. Under this amendment the President appointed 
a priority director. The same act also realized all interference 
by intimidation, threats or physical force, with the movement 
of commerce and the make-up movement or dispatch of trains, 
locomotives and cars. 

The so-called “Commission organization amendment” of 
August 9, 1917, increased the Commission’s membership to nine 
and authorized the Commission subject to certain restrictions 
to divide its membership into “divisions” which, with respect 
to the functions assigned to them, “shall have all the jurisdic- 
tion and powers now or then conferred by law upon the Com- 
Mission and be subject to the same duties and obligations.” 
Ths act also changed the method of bringing about rate in- 
creases, by providing that until January 1, 1920, “no increased 
Tate, fare, charge, or classification shall be filed except after 
pproval thereof has been secured from the Commission.” 

After the railroads had been brought under direct govern- 
Ment control during the war, by the President acting under 
the terms of an army appropriation act, Congress enacted the 
federal control aet of March 21, 1918. This law was of dom- 
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inant importance during the period of war control, but its in- 
tent was to temporarily bridge the war emergency, and the act 
is no longer in effect.. Some of the experience gained under 
this act, however, influenced Congress when it enacted the 
transportation act of 1920 under which the carriers were re- 
turned to private Management. 


Related Federal Statutes 


Attention is called to a number of federal statutes that are 
important in the regulation of carriers, although they are sep- 
i laws rather than amendments to the interstate commerce 
act: 

(1) The Sherman anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, as applied 
to railroads in 1897-98, prevented formal rate agreements and 
caused the dissolution of several railroad consolidations. (2) 
The Clayton act of October 15, 1914, further defines illegal com- 
binations in restraint of trade, penalizes the embezzlement of 
funds, and regulates dealings in securities, supplies or other 
articles and contracts for construction or maintenance with con- 
cerns in which the carrier’s directors, president, manager, pur- 
chasing agents or agent in the particular transaction are inter- 
ested. The Commission is charged with the enforcement of the 
provisions applicable to common carriers. (3) The Erdman 
act of 1898 as amended in the Newlands act of 1913 provided 
machinery for the conciliation and voluntary arbitration of rail- 
road labor disputes. (4) There are a number of important 
public safety statutes applicable to railroads, the principal acts 
being the “safety appliance acts,” the first of which was enacted 
in 1893; the hours of service act of March 4, 1907, as amended 
in 1916; the locomotive ash-pan law of May 30, 1908; the trans- 
portation of explosives act of March 4, 1909; the boiler inspec- 
tion law of February 17, 1911, as amended in 1915; and the ac- 
cidents reports act of May 6, 1910. (5) The bill of lading act 
of August 29, 1916, was referred to in Lesson No. 15. (6) Mis- 
cellaneous statutes include the eight-hour day act, approved 
September 3 and 5, 1916; the war revenue act of October 3, 
1917, containing provisions for special taxes on freight rates, 
express rates, passenger and Pullman tickets, and charges on 
pipe-lines, telegraph and telephone companies; and the army 
appropriation act of August 29, 1916, which provides in section 
1 that “the President, in time of war is empowered, through 
the Secretary of War, to take possession and assume control 
of any system or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, 
and to utilize the same, to the exclusion as far as may be neces- 
sary of all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transporta- 
tion of troops, war material and equipment, or for such other 
purneses connected with the emergency as may be needful or 
desirable.” 

The provisions of the transportation act of 1920, and the 
present-day powers of the interstate commerce act will be dis- 
cussed in Lessons No. 46 and No. 47. 





AUTOMOBILE CAR SUPPLY 


Chairman Gormley, of the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, in supplement No. 2 to Circular 
CSD-121, has requested railroads to meet the demand for auto- 
mobile cars as follows: 


Demand for cars to protect loading of automobiles is increasing 
rapidly, and there is a shortage in Michigan territory at this time. 
The D aaa are that requirements will continue heavy for the fall 
months. j 

The following estimate covers the anticipated demand for auto- 
mobile cars for sixty days, ending October 15. ie 2s 














Western cars’ Ratio 

.Loaded Needed Average -- needed Western to 

: last year this year daily daily total loading 
Michigan ..... 28,412 43,417. 819. 195 24% 
Indians «...0% £08 3,695 - - 70 21 29% 
| are 5,026 9,149 173 62 36% 
Total .... 35,154 56,261 1,062 278 26% 


With an estimated increase of sixty per cent in requirements over 
last year, it is obvious that prompt action is necessary to get all 
automobile cars possible into this service. The following specific in- 
structions, which were contained in the original issue of this circular, 
are hereby reinstated, effective at once: 

(1) Automobile cars should be moved promptly, loaded or empty, 
to owners, or to nearest automotive producing territory for loading 
to or via owning lines. 

(2) Cars belonging to direct connections should be delivered 
promptly to such roads loaded or empty, applying same for auto- 
motive loading, if available. 

(3) Cars should not be loaded with traffic which takes them out 
of route either to the owner or to territory where the equipment is 
required for automotive loading. 

(4) Particular attention should be directed to the movement of 
Canadian owned automobile cars to automobile territory for loading 
to Canadian lines. 


Roads serving automobile plants will place orders with their 


‘connections for cars required to protect return loading in the usual 


manner. 


PEARL RIVER VALLEY NOTES 


The Pearl River Valley Railroad Company has applied to 
the Commission for authority to liquidate by renewal or other- 
wise its unsecured notes, aggregating $54,500. 
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ASKS FOR PROTECTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, by Charles Moran, 
its president, has asked the Commission to protect it against 
competition it alleges the Western Pacific has fostered, first 
by promoting automobile competition, and now by a proposed 
reduction in class rates so large as to take traffic from a ter- 
ritory tributary to it, in the Surprise Valley, California. Its 
immediate request is for the suspension of those parts of West- 
ern Pacific I. C. C. No. 260, filed to be effective September 26, 
proposing substantial reductions in class rates to and from 
Gerlach, Nev. President Moran, in discussing his request with 
Commission men, said the reductions proposed ran as high as 
forty per cent. In his formal petition, however, he merely said 
they would be substantial. 

“The action of the Western Pacific Railroad Company in 
making such substantial reductions in the rates to and from 
Gerlach, Nev., at which point no traffic originates, and to which 
no traffic is destined,” said the petition, “is clearly designed 
to contravene and defeat the objects and purposes sought to 
be accomplished by this Commission by its decisions in Finance 
Docket No. 1796, dated August 18, 1922, and in Docket No. 
13549, dated August 9, 1922.” 

In the finance docket mentioned the Commission denied the 
application of the Nevada-California-Oregon for a permit au- 
thorizing it to abandon its entire line. In the formal docket 
case it increased the short line’s divisions to be received from 
the Southern Pacific. When the Commission told the applicant 
it might not abandon the whole of its line, authority was given 
to abandon that part between Wendel and Hackstaff, Calif. 
The first mentioned point is the short line’s junction with the 
Southern Pacific. The second was the junction between the 
short line and the Western Pacific. The Commission, in effect, 
said the public would be served adequately if the Nevada- 
California-Oregon were connected with only the Southern Pa- 
cific. It pointed out that the territory between Wendel and 
Hackstaff originated little traffic and that what was originated 
there could be moved by the almost parallel line of the Western 
Pacific. The connection at Hackstaff was broken October 30, 
1922, and some of the rails between Wendel and Hackstaff 
removed, in accordance with the permission of the Commission. 

“Since the discontinuance of that connection and joint 
service between Nevada-California-Oregon Railway and the 
Western Pacific,” says the petition, “the latter company has 
been actively engaged in soliciting traffic between the points 
in the Surprise Valley hereinbefore specified (Fort Bidwell, 
Lake City, Cedarville and Eagleville), and points on or reached 
by its lines and its connections via Gerlach, Nev., a point on its 
line in Humboldt county, Nevada, in order to divert to its line 
traffic, which, under free competitive conditions, would move 
via Alturas and Willow Ranch, Calif., and Nevada-California- 
Oregon Railway.” 


The traffic between Gerlach and the Surprise Valley points, 
the petition alleges, has been transported by an auto stage line, 
known as the Hanson Transport Company, the stage line op- 
erating, the petition said, only eight months in the year. That 
stage line, the C-N-O company said it was informed and be- 
lieved, and therefore felt justified in alleging, had been helped 
financially by the Western Pacific to such an extent that it was 
a profitable venture, instead of one that would have had to 
discontinue operations had it not obtained help from some 
quarter. The Hanson Transport Line joined the Western Pa- 
cific at Gerlach, the C-N-O petition asserted, and therefore 
the substantial reductions proposed by the Western Pacific 
would apply on traffic from the Surprise Valley, which other- 
wise, the petitioner believed, would go via its line. 


But the short line also has auto stage connections. In 
fact, when the Hanson trucks seemed to be operating in con- 
nection with the Western Pacific the Nevada-California-Oregon 
applied to and obtained permission from the California com- 
mission to establish auto stage service from the Surprise Valley 
points. In talking with the Commission men President Moran 
said the Hanson company opposed the application for the per- 
mit and that attorney for the Western Pacific advised the 
Hanson people how to carry on their part of the case. 

In part the petition for suspension is as follows: 


Nevada-California-Oregon Railway is informed and believes, and 
therefore feels warranted in stating, that the said reductions in rates 
to and from Gerlach, Nev., by the Western Pacific Railroad Company, 
hereinbefore referred to, were made by said company for the purpose 
of drawing to its line traffic to or from the Surprise Valley, which has 
heretofore moved via the line of Nevada-California-Oregon Railway 
and its connections via Alturas and Willow Ranch, Calif., and for no 
other reasons. In the event the said proposed reduction hereinbefore 
referred to become effective, the rate for through service between the 
said points in the Surprise Valley and Reno. Nev., and San Fran- 
cisco and Oroville, Calif., and intermediate points, will be materially 
lower by the route via Gerlach, Nev., and the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Company than via the route via Alturas or Willow Ranch, 
eek and the line of Nevada-California-Oregon Railway and its con- 
nections. 

The amount of additional revenue which the Western Pacific 
Railroad Company would receive, if it secured all of the traffic to 
and from the Surprise Valley, which now moves via Nevada-Cali- 
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fornia-Oregon Railway, would not be material to it in relation ¢ 
its gross revenues, whereas the revenues of such traffic secured pe 
Nevada-California-Oregon Railway are relatively substantial ; 
Gong, = _ apace revenues. es 
e action of the Western Pacific Railroad Company i j 
such substantial reductions in the rates to or from Gerlach, New 
which point no traffic originates, and to which no traffic is destined 
is clearly designed to contravene and defeat the objects and purposes 
a alg = ot he ieee a ey i ag by its decisions jp 
. date ugus ; » i 
a wene Te ene g 1922. A re ee ae 
evada-California-Oregon Railway, for the foregoing reas 
therefore, respectfully requests that the Comuitiaiats mali: wena 
hearing concerning the lawfulness of the proposed reductions in 
rates by the Western Pacific Railroad Company, hereinbefore Te 
ferred to, and that pending such hearing and the decision thereon 
that the Commission suspend the operation of the said schedules 
hereinbefore specified, and defer the use of such rates for a period 
of not less than one hundred and twenty days, and for such other 


order, or orders in the premises as the Commissio j 
A n may dee 
and proper. ‘ , —— 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


According to reports to the National Lumber Manufac. 
turers’ Association received from 387 of the larger commercial 
lumber mills of the country, as compared with revised reports 
from 402 mills for the preceding week, the national lumber 
movement declined considerably in the week ending September 
8, although substantially larger than for the corresponding week 
of 1922. The 131 reporting mills of the West Coast Lumber. 
men’s Association and the 129 reporting mills of the Southern 
Pine Association, however, showed an increase in unfilled 
orders from 548,820,147 feet to 563,574,584 feet. For all the 
mills shipments were 81 and orders 82 per cent of production. 
For southern pine mills these percentages were 83 and 89 and 
for west coast mills 87 and 96. Most of the mills have a normal 
production figure for the week, according to which actual pro- 
duction was 102 per cent, shipments 84 per cent and orders 87 
per cent. 

The following table compares the lumber movement for 
the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Week, 


. Past Week Week, 1922 1923 (Revised) 
Mills . Gee di9.0 de'ei019 eeleianerns 387 354 402 
Production Saintepiee aid anerde 249.583,880 213,269,145 270.587,593 
Ser ae 201,055,749 178.712,458 239,097,504 
IIE a iaideasnatn porcieieoserrne 204,694,155 169,858,097 237,831,471 


Compared with the like period of 1922 the lumber move- 
ment for the first 36 weeks of 1923 is as follows: 


Production Shipments Ord 
ee eee 8,965,237,401 8,808.258, 206 8,343.164,085 
BED \cxctaiiedanevemwaade 7,545,937,264 7,496,628,163 7,719,677,853 
1923 Increase .......... 1,419,300,137 1,411,730,043 623,486,232 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports frm 
Seattle that production for last week was 15 per cent above 
normal; new business 4 per cent below production, and ship- 
ments 10 per cent below new business. Of all the new busi- 
ness taken during the week 47 per cent was for future water 
delivery, amounting to 45,177,287 feet. of which 27,139,854 was 
for domestic cargo delivery and: 18,037,433 export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 1,600 cars. Of the week’s lumber 
shipments 42 per cent moved by water, amounting to 36,876,953 
feet, of which 30,331,312 moved coastwise and intercoastal and 
6,545,641 overseas. Rail shipments totaled 1,557 cars and local 
deliveries were 3,960,322 feet. Unfilled domestic cargo orders 
were 137,908,655 feet; unfilled export orders 90,288,419 and un 
filled rail trade orders 5,751 cars. 


From New Orleans the Southern Pine Association reports a 
decrease of 13.5 per cent in orders below the previous week, 4 
decrease in production of .7 per cent and a decrease in ship- 
ments of 15.9 per cent, while orders on hand at the end of 
the week were 220,361,510 feet. 


The California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation wires from San Francisco that the lumber demand varies 
from .general to unusually high, and that production and ship- 
ping conditions are normal. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Au- 
gust 23-31 totaled 66,559 cars, while the average daily shortage 
was 9,441 cars, according to compilations completed by the car 
service division of the American Railway Association Septem: 
ber 11. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 50,935; ventilated 
box, 103; auto and furniture, 884; total box, 51,922; flat, 446; 
gondola, 3,097; hopper, 825; total, all coal, 3,922; coke, 175; 
S. D. stock, 1,645; D. D. stock, 395; refrigerator, 7,745; miscel 
laneous, 309; total, 66,559. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 2,518; auto and 
furniture, 104; total box, 2,622; flat, 1,855; gondola, 2,303; hopper: 
2,588; total all coal, 4,891; S. D. stock, 159; D. D. stock, 84: 
refrigerator, 96; tank, 224; miscellaneous, 10; total, 9,441. 

Canadian roads reported a shortage of 550 flat cars. 
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ASK INCREASED EXPRESS RATES 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners has received 
an application from the Express Traffic Association of Canada 
asking for an increase in rates. The applicants, which include 
the express department of the Canadian National Railway, ask 
for “such an adjustment of rates as will permit the companies to 
earn a fair return for their services.” The following extracts 
from the application, which is signed by F. H. Phippen, K. C., 
counsel for the express companies, give a general outline of 
their case: 


A detailed analysis shows that, notwithstanding the most rigid 
cconomy, the business of the express companies actually costs more 
than the total express: receipts, without previding anything for _re- 
muneration or for the use of the necessary property and capital. This 
situation has been accentuated by the recent order in council reduc- 
jing express rates on cream, i : 

The Dominion Express Company, since first commencing business, 
has paid the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for its portion of 
the services on the basis of one and one-half times first class freight 
fates. This basis of payment has on several occasions received the 
approval of the Railway Board. On this division the revenues of the 
company have at no time since the last revision of express rates been 
sufficient to meet the actual ovt of pocket expenses of he company. 
Both the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Express Com- 
pany ote performing their respective portions of the service at an 
actual loss. 

The Canadian National Express Company nominally has shown 
surplus earnings. This showing is due to the fact that the Canadian 
National Railway has been. paid much less than the actual cost to 
the railway of performing its share of the express service. If the 
cost to the railway of its portion of the service be taken in’o con- 
sideration, it will be found that the business of the Canadian Na- 
tional Express Company is carried on at an actual] loss to both com- 
anies. 

. As it is impossible for the companies to continue performing 
the service under present rates, I would «sk the board to make such 
investigation as will enable it to establish a ‘ariff which will permit 
the companies to earn what the Railway Commission has held the 
Express Companies should receive. viz., ‘‘sufficient to pay the cost 
of operation, maintenance and depreciation and have sufficient to 
pay in erest upon the actual investment and a small amount of money 
for reserve.”” Judgment 2d February, 1921, page 659. This T suggest 
can best be accomplished by a percentage increase in existing rates. 

In the judgment of the chief commissioner of the Railway Board, 
pronounced on the 2d February, 1921, on the occasion of the last gen- 
eral express rate hearing, the chief commiss‘oner states: ‘I am con- 
vinceed that the whole express rate, including carriage by the rail- 
way and the express end of the traffic, such as pick-up, delivery, 
billing, messenger service, and general overhead, should be based 
upon a multiple of the standard first class freight rate, and once a 
fair multiple is arrived at, it then becomes purely a matter between 
the railway companies and their subsidiaries, ‘he express coimpanies, 
to arree among themselves as to what proportion of the whole rate 
should be credited to the railways for transporting the goods and 
what to the express companies for carrying on the express por’ion 
thereof. If the straight multiple principle were adopted, then, with 
the exception of goods movirg under commodity rates, as freight 
rates advanced or decreased express rates would au‘omatically fo'low 
suit, and this board would ‘hen only be called upon to adjust from 


time to time the proper rates to be charged on commodities, as_ fish, - 


fruit and cream. I find, however, that this principle was discussed 
in the judgment of Sir Henry Drayton, in the 1919 Rate Case, and 
as it was not adopted. I do not feel like incorporating it as a part of 
this judgment, but have simply expressed my views in the hope that, 
when express rates are next under consideration by this board, con- 
ditions may have been changed to such an extént that this principle 
may be adopted without in any wavy attempting to reverse the well 
considered opinion hereinbefore referred to.’’ 

In view of the suggestion of the chief commissioner, the com- 
panies have prepared figures showing the probable result of the adop- 
tion of a multiple of the standard first class freight rate, which the 
companies will submit to the board for its information, 

As the present financial position of the companies is a most diffi- 


cult one, I would ask the board to appoint an early date for the hear- 
ing of the application. 


The board will hold a sitting at Ottawa October 3 to hear 
the evidence of the Express Traffic Association in support of 
the application. The evidence will be printed and distributed to 
those interested, and later the board will hold sittings in differ- 
ent parts of Canada to take further evidence. 


EXPRESS RATES, 1922 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
The Commission has reopened the record in No. 13930, 
‘press Rates, 1922, to enable it, unless good cause for not 
oing so be shown, to insert in the record the decision of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, dated July 31, awarding 
mcreases of pay to certain classes of express employes, effec- 
tive August 1, 1923. Petitions of the two express companies ask- 
hg the insertion of the Labor Board decision have asserted 
that the decision adds approximately $6,000,000 a year to the 
operating expenses of the American Railway Express Company 
and $150,000 a year to those of the Southeastern company. 
The order of the Commission cites the parties of record to 
Show cause, on or before October 15, why the petitions of the 
express companies should not be incorporated in and become 
Part of the record, without further hearing therein. It also 
Says that unless good cause to the contrary shall be shown or 
shall otherwise appear on or before that day, the petitions 
shall immediately after that date become and be a part of the 
rag for such consideration as they shall be entitled to 


About the only phase of the matter that is thought pos- 


Exp 


sible to cause controversy is that created by the estimates of 
the express companies as to what amounts the Labor Board 
decision will add to the expenses of the express companies. 
So far as the Commission men having charge of the matter 
have been able to ascertain by an ordinary reading of the 
Labor Board decision, that body has made no estimate as to 
the amount of increase the decision will cause. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC DEAL 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Some difference has arisen between the government of Al- 
berta and the Canadian Pacific Railway over the management of 
the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway, which 
the C. P. R. is operating under lease from the government 
and for the improvement of which the government made grants 
a few years ago to the extent of $2,500,000. It is possible that 
the matter may go to arbitration. A survey of the system has 
recently been made by railway engineers sent out by the govern- 
ment to investigate conditions on the line with a view to 
checking a report made to the government some time ago by 
John Callaghan, Deputy Minister of Railways for the Alberta 
government. The Callaghan report charged that the C. P. R. 
had not expended the government money to the best possible 
advantage, and that the road had not been kept in as good 
condition as it might have been. The charges were denied by 
the Canadian Pacific. 

Meanwhile, several reports have been issued that the Cana- 
dian Pacific is to take over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
from the government of British Columbia and link it up with 
this Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway. The 
report published is that the Pacific Great Eastern is to be taken 
over on a ten-year lease, providing for the purchase of the 422 
miles of road at the end of that time if the company desires. 
The report has received a somewhat qualified denial by some of 
the Canadian Pacific officials, but the Winnipeg Free Press says 
it learns, from authoritative sources, that negotiations for the 
transfer are virtually completed. 


The purpose of the Canadian Pacific in taking the road over 
would be to gain control of traffic from the Peace River district, 
which is looked on as one of the most fertile in western Canada. 
The Pacific Great Eastern- covers a distance of 422 miles. There 
are two branches in operation. One runs from North Van- 
couver, just across the harbor in Vancouver, to Whytecliff, a 
distance of 12 miles, and serves mainly holiday resorts. The 
other line runs from Squamish on the north shore of Howe 
Sound northwest 410 miles to Prince George on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific to Prince Rupert, now a part of the Canadian 
National system. The plans of the Canadian Pacific are said to 
call for the construction of a crescent shaped line through the 
Peace River district, running north through the Pine River pass 
to the Peace River and over to Pouce Coupe on the Alberta 
border, a distance of about 250 miles. It is assumed that, ulti- 
mately, the line would be carried on to Edmonton over the Ed- 
monton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway. If the deal 
goes through, it will prove one of the largest that has taken place 
in Canadian railways. It would give the Canadian Pacific virtual 
control over the traffic from the Peace River country, becoming 
known as one of the premier grain growing districts of the west. 


The Canadian Pacific has had four survey parties out on this 
route this summer. 


CANADIAN OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The statement of operating revenues and expenses of Cana- 
dian railways for June shows that the railways as a whole 
continued to show improvement over last year. Freight traffic 
increased over 30 per cent, increasing freight receipts by 
$2,703,016, or 12 per cent. Passenger traffic increased 4.2 per 
cent, increasing passenger train revenues 4.9 per cent, while 
total revenues increased $4,094,544, or 12.3 per cent. Operating 
expenses increased $2,391,571, increasing payroll accounting for 
$1,818,104, so that net operating revenues were increased by 
$1,702,973. Traffic expenses showed a slight decrease, but in- 
creases were recorded in maintenance and all divisions of 
operating expenses. The increases in traffic, both freight and 
passenger, were encouraging and, although revenues did not 
show corresponding increases, on account of the cut in rates 
in July and August, last year, it is expected that, with the 
traffic sustained as it has been, they will show greater increases 
for later months. Train loading showed an increase of 39.2 
net tons of revenue freight and 59 net tons of all freight, while 
car loading showed an increase of 2.6 tons per car. 

The Canadian National Railways reduced their operating 
ratio from 105.83 per cent in June, 1922, to $8.17 per cent 
and produced net operating revenues of $314.741, as aga‘nst 
a deficit of $896,260 last year. This was the third consecutive 
month this year that the system showed a net revenue as 
against deficits. Freight revenues increased $1,526,170, or 14.7 
per cent, with an increase of 32 per cent in freight traffic, and 
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passeneger revenues increased $202,363, or 7.4 per cent, with 
a@ slight decrease in the number of. passengers carried, but an 
increase of passenger miles of 9.6 per cent. 


Maintenance expenses were slightly increased ($31,535) 
and transportation expenses showed an increase of $543,708, or 
7.6 per cent, with an increase of 34 per cent in total ton miles 
and of 20.6 per cent in freight train miles. The number of 
employes was increased 9,705, or 11 per cent, with an increase 
in the payroll of $877,065, or 8.5 per cent. Train loading in- 
creased from 487.7 net tons to 541.8 net tons and 2.9 cars, while 
car loading increased 1.8 tons per car. 


The Canadian Pacific showed an increase in the operating 
ratio from 82.91 per cent for June, 1922, to 84.84 per cent, 
though this was a decrease from 87.99 per cent from May of 
this year. Revenues increased $911,953, or 6.5 per cent, with 
increased freight traffic, but expenses showed an increase of 
$1,046,670, or 9 per cent. Maintenance expenses increased $727,- 
100, or 14 per cent, and transportation expenses increased 
$287,423, or 5 per cent. Freight traffic showed an increase of 
27 per cent in revenue freight and 35 per cent in total freight, 
and freight train miles increased 24 per cent, with an increased 
load ‘per train of 45.1 net tons. The number of cars per train 
showed a decrease of half a car, but the average car loading 
increased from 22.8 to 25.8 tons. Freight revenues per train 
mile were $5.45, as against $6.18 for June, 1922. Passenger 
train revert.ues per train mile showed a slight increase, though 
the passenger miles were practically the same. Mail and ex- 
press revenues declined $14,383 and $9,540, respectively. 


The statement gives a summary of the operating revenues, 
operating expenses and net operating revenues of the steam 
lines of the Canadian National system in Canada and the 
United States for June and for the six months ended June 30, 
with comparable data for 1922. The Canadian lines showed net 
revenue of $314,742 for June, 1923. as against a deficit of $896,- 
361 for June, 1922, and for the first six months of 1923 show 
an operating deficit of $2,727,997, which was $1,890,823 less than 
the deficit for the corresponding period in 1922. The total 
system, however, showed a net operating revenue for the six 
months of $1,728,086, as against an operating deficit of $2,443,- 
931 the first six months of 1922, or a betterment of $4,172,017 
for the half year. 


For the half year the railways as a whole showed increases 
in every division of revenues except mail, which decreased 
$199,436, or 5.3 per cent, and also increases in every division 
of operating expense. Freight revenues increased $13,991,815, 
or 10.4 per cent, for an increase of 21 per cent in revenue ton 
miles, and passenger receipts increased $1,885,061, or 54 per 
cent, for an increase of 5.1 per cent in passenger miles. Total 
revenues showed an increase of $17,999,342, or 9.6 per cent, 
and, with operating expenses increasing $14,875,793, or 8.4 per 
cent, net operating revenues increased $3,123,549 and the op- 
erating ratio was reduced from 94.53 per cent in 1922 to 93.49 
per cent. 


The cut in freight rates in July and August, 1922, affected 
the 1923 revenues and were the greatest factors in reducing 
the average receipts per ton mile from 1.144 cents in 1922 to 
1.044 cents in 1923. The payroll showed an increase of $9,347,- 
171, or 8.8 per cent, with an increase of 8.5 per cent in the 
average number of employes. 


The Canadian National Railways showed a reduction in the 
operating deficit for the six months of $1,890,822 and reduced 
the operating deficit from 105.34 per cent for January-June, 
1922, to 102.85 per cent for the first half of 1923. Net revenues 
were earned for April, May and June, 1923, but they were not 
sufficient to overcome the deficits for January, February and 
March. 


Compared with the corresponding period last year, de- 
clines were recorded in both mail and express revenues and, 
though freight traffic increased 23.2 per cent, freight revenues 
increased only 12.5 per cent, or $7,946,692, with an average 
receipt per ton mile of .986 cent, as against 1.081 cents last year. 

Train loading increased 60.2 net tons and 1.6 cars, keeping 
the increase in freight train miles down to 13 per cent for 
an increase of 27.2 per cent in net ton miles (all freight). 
Car loading was also increased 1.7 tons per car. The payroll 
showed an increase of $4,832,469, or 8.3 per cent, with an in- 
crease of 8.5 per cent, or 6,905, in the average number of em- 
ployes. 

The Canadian Pacific showed a decline in net operating 
revenues of $1.908,662 and an increase in operating ratio from 
87.03 per cent last year to 84.87 per cent. Freight traffic showed 
an increase of 15 per cent, but freight revenues increased only 
5 per cent, or $2,593,094, while maintenance expenses were 
increased $2.186.005, or 8 per cent, and transportation expenses 
were increased $2,295,788, or 6.8 per cent, with an increase of 
20.7 per cent in net ton miles and 19.6 per cent in freight train 
miles. The payroll was increased $3,495,963, or 9 per cent, for 
an increase of 8 per cent, or 4,328, in the average number of 
employes. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY EARNINGS 


Both the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National Raj). 
ways had favorable statements for July, the latter particularly 
so. The Canadian Pacific had a favorable month in June, byt 
July about doubles the increase shown for the former month. 
Gross earnings, which were the greatest for any month Since 
December, 1922, were up nearly one and a quarter millions, or 
7.10 per cent over July, 1922. Working expenses increased wel} 
over a million, or 8.12 per cent, while net profits increased over 
$100,000, or 5.22 per cent over July, 1922. 

Gross for the month was greater than that of June by about 
three-quarters of a million, but an increase of over a million in 
working expenses brought net profits nearly $400,000 lower than 
those of June. Only two Julys in the history of the road have 
been productive of greater gross earnings—those of 1920 and 
1921—-while net was the greatest of any July since 1919. Grogs 
earnings, working expenses and net profits for the month and 
for — months were as follows: 

uly— 


1923 1922 
Gross nd Waiiacnothrarereiere oa BUS Gal ole'c SOU clbble a meer $15,677,835 $14,463,834 
WON TEMONBOR oo ekbiccccctcsbvececvcses 13,607,801 12,501,928 
BE Ginpeisnttied.s amine dile natebidadenmeree $ 2,070,034 $ 1,961,908 
Seven months— 
Ng tne te rt binticaplte ov erte me eaduecuus $96,523,328 $90,759,193 
PPE TEI oivivviccscovwnccdvscutcnrs 84,886,934 78,983,213 
WOON wcteace ise Sens eewdis (ahs denen $11,636,394 $11,775,213 


The showing of the Canadian National for July was striking. 
Net earnings showed a large increase as compared with the 
corresponding month in 1922. While the gross earnings in- 
creased $1,467,907, or 7% per cent, the increase in operating 
expense amounted to only 3.8 per cent, with the result that net 
operating revenue showed an increase of $749,224, or 103.6 per 
cent. The result of operations for the first seven months of 
the year has been to change the net earnings from a deficit of 
$2,202,993 last year to a credit balance of $2,984,460, which is an 
increase of $5,187,453. The favorable result is due to a large 
increase in gross revenue in the seven months’ period, accom- 
panied by a much smaller increase in operating expenses. 

Gross earnings, working expenses and net earnings for the 
= of July, 1923, and for the seven months, compare as fol- 
OWS: 


July— 1923 1922 Inc, 
SRS Gicnédvitneciecogmeae $21,992,848 $19,534,941 $ 1,467,907 
Operating Expense ..... 19,530,620 18,811,937 718,638 

NOE Siceateescnesaeaee $ 1,472,228 $ 723,004 $ 749,224 

Seven Months— 

SE arr $137,781,521 $122,105,576 $15,675,945 
Operating Expense ..... 134,797,061 124,308,569 10,488,402 

WI Matias csheetet $ 2,984,460 *$ 2,202,993 $ 5,187,453 

* Deficit. 


C. P. R. traffic earnings for August, according to the weekly 
reports issued by the company, amount to $15,946,000, an increase 
of $453,000 over the same period last year. 


BUTTER, VIA CANAL TO ENGLAND 

A trial shipment of several thousand boxes of butter from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan will shortly be made to the United 
Kingdom by way of British Columbia and the Panama Canal. 
The rate via this route has been cut in half—from $3 to $1.50 a 
hundred—by the shipping interests in the hope of attracting 
much of the trade formerly going via Montreal. The cost via 
the Panama route is now $1.77 a hundred pounds cheaper than by 
the Montreal route. The Royal Mail Line is handling the trial 
shipment, and if it is satisfactory it is expected that the trans- 
portation of dairy produce from the prairies through British Co- 
lumbia will be second only to the movement of grain. 


CAPITAL LIABILITY IN CANADA 

The Dominion Bureau. of Staftstics has issued figures show- 
ing that the capital Hability of Canadian railroads is now more 
than three billion dollars. This is based on exact statistics to 
the end of 1921, which gave the liabilities as $2,996,038,216. This 
included $1,372,345,165 of capital stock and in this figure is 
included the 4 per cent permanent debenture stock of the Cana 
dian Pacific Railway. The funded debt of the railways totaled 
$826,542,776. In addition, the government railways had cost the 
Dominion government $442,631,575 and the provincial government 
$25,230,003. Dominion government loans totaled $349,088,697 at 
the end of 1921. The total railway mileage was 39,771. 





THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

“The revenues of the Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, showed a marked increase over the rev 
enues of the fiscal year of 1922,” says the Department of the 
Interior. “The gain amounted .to $200,686. 

“Revenues for the fiscal year of 1923 were: freight, $358, 
954; passenger, $154,710, and miscellaneous, $244,866, or a total 
of $758,031. The revenues for the previous fiscal year of 1923 
were: freight, $222,712; passenger, $132,296, and miscellaneous, 
$202,355, making a total of $557,844.” 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront dea with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, rd a is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions ene? py practical traffic 

lems. We do not desire to the of traffic man but to 

ip him in his work. Persons iring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in th’s department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
ituation too — for the leind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Ad Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Preparation of Car for Loading of Grain 


Nebraska.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion as 
to whether the railroad company in furnishing us grain cars 
are not required to furnish us cars already swept and coopered, 
ready for loading. At the larger terminal markets the railroads 
have this work done by a cooperage company. 

In our market here the railroad company furnishes us with 
the empties, often littered with refuse, which we are forced to 
clean out and which means an accumulation. of rubbish around 
our plant. We are then requested to place the grain doors in 
the car, after which they furnish a man to nail the doors in 
place and paper the car. 

It is our idea that inasmuch as other markets are given 
special service that the laws governing interstate traffic would 
be such that all shippers should be entitled to the same service. 
It the railroad companies could be forced to furnish cars already 
coopered at these other points could not we insist on the same 
service here? 

Answer: It is the primary duty of a common carrier to 
tunish vehicles suitable in every respect for the transportation 
of the various kinds of property which are usually carried by 
it, and there are decisions of various state and federal courts 
to the effect that any failure to observe its duty in this respect 
will render the carrier liable for loss or injury caused thereby. 

However, in its opinion in Docket 7029, National Council of 
farmers’ Co-operative Association vs. C. B. & Q., 34 I. C. C. 60, 
the Commission expressed the view that, although the obligation 
of the carrier is to promptly furnish a suitable car, yet it is 
not unreasonable to expect the shipper to inspect and sweep 
a car, or to do a reasonable amount of cleaning or to make 
some minor and inexpensive repairs to prepare the car for load- 
ing. Where, however, cars are in a condition such as you de- 
scribe, the carrier should be the one to clean out the cars and 
should not insist upon the consignor doing it, unless an allow- 
ance is made to cover the cost thereof, which allowance, though, 
must be under tariff authority. 

If it can be proved that you are being discriminated against 
in this matter, the Commission will, upon complaint, no doubt 
issue an order requiring the carriers to afford you the same 
service as is accorded shippers at other markets. 

Sale of Refused or Unclaimed Freight 

Illinois —Question: Some time ago we made a shipment to 
afirm in Iowa and some time later were advised by the trans- 
portation company that the goods were on hand unclaimed. 
Our records show that we had received payment for the ship- 
ment and we paid no further attention to this notice, believing 
that if our customer had paid us he would accept delivery 
within a short time. 

It appears that for some reason unknown to us that he 
failed to do this. Recently we received a notice that the 
carriers had sold the shipment for charges and sent us a bill 
for the difference between the freight and storage charges 
and the amount realized from the sale. We had no notice from 
them that they intended to sell the goods. 

Kindly let us know whether we are liable for the charges 
under the circumstances as outlined above. 

Answer: Under the provisions of both the Uniform Storage 
and Demurrage tariffs, as well as under the decisions of the 
courts, it is the duty of a carrier to send or give the consignor, 
Where known, notice of the refusal or failure of the consignee 
to claim the goods. This notice having been given to you, the 
tatrier apparently cannot be held liable for the value of the 
shipment, provided it complied with the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of section 4 of the Uniform B'll of Lading terms 
and conditions, which provisions respecting the sale of un- 
claimed goods are evidently designed to supersede the statutory 
Provisions of the several states relating to the sale of refused 
a med goods, so far as interstate shipments are con- 


wet & carrier waives prepayment. and the consignee re- 
or fails to take the goods and pay the transportation 
then and the carrier in strict conformity with the law sells 

800ds to enforce its lien for freight charges, and there still 
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remains a balance due, the consignor is liable to the carrier 
therefor, and this liability of the consignor, under such cir- 
cumstances, applies as much to a charge of demurrage as to a 
freight or other lawful charge which the carrier is bound to 
collect. See Jelk vs. Philadelphia, etc., R. Co., 95 S. E. 997. 

Misrouting: In Absence of Routing Instructions, Carriers Must 

Forward Shipment via Cheapest Available Route Consistent 

with the Line Issuing the Bill of Lading 

Minnesota.—Question: Under date of July 8 we had a 
shipment of roofing slate from Poultney, Vt., to Chaska, Minn. 
The agent at destination assessed charges of 48% cents a 
hundred under Hawkes’ tariff I. C. C. No. 2. The agent is now 
calling for an additional payment, based upon charges of 69% 
cents, they claiming that the rate in Hawkes’ I. C. C. does not 
apply via the route over which the shipment moved, but that 
the rates named on page 206 of Curlett’s I. C. C. 69 is the cor- 
rect rate to apply. The shipment was unrouted, and it is our 
contention that the cheapest available rate should apply in 
this case. 

Answer: Assuming that both the $8%-cent and 69%-cent 
rate were applicable via the line which issued the bill of lad- 
ing at Poultney, it was the duty of the carriers to forward ship- 
ment via such routes as would result in the application of the 
lower rate. If the lower rate was not applicable via the line 
which originated the shipment and issued the bill of lading, 
it, of course, could not be applied. Conference Ruling 214-C 
provides that in the absence of routing instructions furnished 
by the shipper, the carriers must forward a shipment via the 
cheapest available route, of the kind designated by the shipper, 
that is all-rail or rail-and-water. If no class or kind of routing 
was designated, the shipper is deemed to have desired all-rail 
routing,-and the carriers must, therefore, forward shipment via 
the cheapest available reasonable all-rail route, but via such 
route that the bill of lading line would participate as originat- 
ing carrier. For illustration: If Poultney were located on two 
railroads, the D. & H. and the N. Y. C., and the 68% cent rate 
applied via the N. Y. C. only as originating carrier, and the 
69% cent rate via the D. & H., if your bill of lading was issued 
by the D. & H., you could not claim the 68% cent rate. 

Inasmuch, however, as Paultney is on but a single railroad, 
shipment should have been handled in such manner that the 
68% cent rate would be applicable via route of movement, and 
you are entitled to the difference in the rates as damages be- 
cause of the failure to forward via the cheapest route. It must 
appear, however, that the 68% cent rate is applicable via some 
all-rail route. 

Tariff Interpretation: Stopning in Transit to Partly Unload 
Cereal Beverages, etc. 
Arkansas.—Question: “Southwestern Lines Classification, 
Exceptions and Rules, Circular 1-L, I. C. C. 1616, on page 62, 
item 474, provides stop-over privileges on: Beer substitutes, 
Carbonated Cereal Beverages, Ginger Ale, Near Beer or Root 

Beer to unload—three stops.” 

The above quotation appearing in the tariff in heavy type 
is followed by three notes, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Using this item as authority, two originating carriers allow 
stop-over privilege to partially unload at any intermediate point 
not exceeding three between St. Louis, Missouri and points in 
Arkansas on carload shipments of near beer. A delivering car- 
rier has raised the contention that the heavy type of the above 
is merely the heading of this item and the only privileges per- 
mitted are those shown in Notes 1, 2 and 3, which you will note 
are limited in their application to Fort Worth, Texas, Dallas, 
Texas and intermediate points in New Mexico. 

It is our view that this item permits stop-over privileges to 
partially unload and that notes Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are explanatory 
and remove restrictions which may exist against those points 
covered in such notes. 


Answer: AS we construe the provisions of item 474, it 
very plainly provides that three stops for partial unloading will 
be allowed, and Notes Nos. 1, 2 and 3 do not have the effect of re- 
stricting these stops to just those points indicated in such notes. 
Note 1 makes a special dispensation in favor of Fort Worth; 
Note 2, in favor of Dallas; and Note 3 in favor af New Mexico 
points. It would appear that in the absence of Note 1, the 
tariff carrying the through rates from St. Louis to Texas might 
contain restrictions against applying the through rate via the 
route designated in Note 1. It is clear that were it not for Note 
2, Dallas would not be intermediate via all routes and would 
not, for that reason, be entitled to the stop when shipments 
moved via some routes which. according to the rate tar'ff, would 
not bring them directly through Dallas. Note 3 allows ship- 
ments to stop at intermediate points in New Mexico, which 
stops would not be allowed at those points in the absence of 
Note 3. 


It will be noticed that Item 474 is subject to Item 456, and 
by referring to paragraph 7 thereof, it will be seen that if the 
final destination of the shipment is a point in Texas, the stop- 
over privileges authorized in Item 474 must be at points within 
Texas, and this explains the presence of Note 8 of Item 474 as 
an exception to Item 456 and an addition to No. 474. If final 
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destination is a point in Louisiana, the stop-overs must be. at 
points in Louisiana. By referring to the title page of Leland’s 
Exceptions 1-L, it will be seen that the privileges authorized 
therein apply only on traffic originating at or destined to points 
in Louisiana and Texas, also Texarkana. This being the case, 
a shipment of near beer originating at St. Louis, consigned to 
Waco, Texas, for example, may be stopped three times in Texas 
for partial unloading; but may not be stopped at all in Missouri 
or Arkansas because of the restrictions af Paragraph 7, Item 
456, or it may be stopped in New Mexico because of the addi- 
tional privilege authorized in Nos. 3, Item 474. Further, a car 
originating at St. Louis and consigned to El Dorado, Arkansas, 
would not be subject to stop-overs authorized in Item 474, be- 
cause of the restrictions to Louisiana and Texas destinations 
carried on the title page. 


Under the tariff in question shipments moving south from 
St. Louis must be consigned to Texas or Louisiana points, must 
actually complete unloading in Texas or Louisiana, according 
as the shipment is billed, and the stop-overs must be, all three 
of them, within the boundaries of the destination state, or New 
Mexico, but Notes 1, 2 and 3 of Item 474 are not the vehicles 
which carry these restrictions. They are, as stated, found on 
title page of the tariff and in Item 456. 


Routing and Misrouting: Carrier Cannot Be Charged With. 
Knowledge of Consignee’s Plant Location Nor Has it a 
Duty to Select Delivery Desired by Consignee. 


Indiana.—Question: Shipper tendered the carrier a carload 
shipment from a point in Tennessee consigned to ourselves at 
A, Indiana, no delivery line specified. In other words, the rout- 
ing on the bill of lading was left open. A, Ind., of course, being 
served by quite a few different carriers, however, being served 
by the B Railroad, who is not a party to Agent Lowrey’s switch- 
ing tariff of the Chicago district, thereby, we being an industry 
on the C Railway, and unable to take B Railroad delivery, it 
was necessary for us to pay the C Railway’s local switching 
charges, and now the originating carrier has declined payment 
of claim presented for the additional switching at destination, 
stating as their authority, that the shipper did not specify any 
delivering road. 


Answer: The shipment you describe was handled under 
canditions very similar to those involved in the cases of Ohio 
Iron & Metal Co. vs, C. M. & St. P. Ry., 28 I. C. C. 702 and Curtis 
& Yale vs. C. & N. W., 47 I. ©. C. 12. In the first case shippers 
forwarded car to Portsmouth, Ohio, specifying no routing and 
designating no delivery, but on arrival it was found that con- 
signee was located on the tracks of an entirely different road. 
The consignee sought to recover from the road-haul carriers 
the additional expense necessary to get shipment around to its 
plant on the other road. The Commission in holding the car- 
rier not liable stated, that having elected to forward shipment 
to Portsmouth it was the shipper’s duty to inform the carrier 
of the delivery desired, in view of the fact that the carriers 
cannot be presumed to know what delivery the consignee will 
want. By designating the delivering road on which consignee’s 
plant is located, the shipper will then have the right to demand 
that car be placed at consignee’s plant, for the carrier will then 
be on notice as to delivery desired. Under the facts as stated, 
you cannot recover the C. Railway’s switching charge, for the 
carriers could not know the particular delivery you desired. 


ICING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Absorption of icing and reicing: charges on L. C. L. ship- 
ments of dairy products in southern territory were up for con- 
sideration in the hearing on I. and S. 1867- before Examiner 
Gault at Chicago, September 7. The suspended tariffs L. & 
N. Sup. to I. C. C. A-14678, and similar supplements of various 
other southern carriers sought to cancel certain rates and 
tariffs in which the carriers had absorbed the icing and reicing 
charges on dairy products, L. C. L., allowing a minimum weight 
of 10,000 pounds a car which could be made up of several ship- 
ments loaded at the same time but destined for various points. 

According to the testimony of the southern carriers, the 
new supplements, cancelling the old tariffs, were issued in an 
attempt to obtain uniformity with regard to icing charges and 
to eliminate carrier absorption of the icing charges. The con- 
tention of the carriers was that the freight rates were not 
originally made and were not now sufficient to allow absorp- 
tion of the icing and reicing expenses. The carriers said the 
commodity could move just as properly in peddler. cars, when 
the tonnage was not sufficient to warrant use of the carload 
rates, with icing absorbed by the carriers. The present mini- 
mum weight, carload, is 15,000 and for the peddler car traffic, 
1000 pounds. Icing charges in peddler cars are borne by the 
shipper. 

Rate comparisons were submitted by the carriers to show 
that the rates available under the new arrangement were rea- 
sonable, the contention being that the L. C. L. rates, plus the 
icing costs in Southern territory, were less, in many instances, 
than for shipments moving into southwestern territory over 
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equivalent distances where the icing charges were borne } 
the carriers. ’ 

Representatives of the packers and of the butter and cheeg 
manufacturers who had obtained suspension of the tariffs, g. 
tacked these contentions. They insisted that the peddler taritt 
could only be applied to “packing house products and other ap, 
ticles” and that it would be impossible to move shipments 
dairy products on them unless shipments of packing house prog. 
ucts were available at the same time. This, they said, was not 
possible, in many instances, especially from cheese and butte 
producing points, which had no shipments of packing house 
products. The carriers said, however, that they would 
attempt to frame rules that would permit this movement, 

The protestants also insisted that the cancellation of thege 
tariffs would leave them no way of moving shipments of around 
five thousand pounds of dairy products except in box cars g 
by using the carload rates and paying for the minimum of 
15,000 pounds. There would be no way, they said, in which the 
practice could be continued of making up enough shipments to 
fill a refrigerator car if the shipments were all restricted to a 
single destination. There were few points in the south, they 
said, capable of handling dairy products in 15,000 pound lots, 
The packers said they had proposed the adoption of a 15,000 
minimum, provided they would be allowed to make it up of 
shipments to several destinations. 

It was brought out in the testimony that only one of the 
Southern lines operated line refrigerator car L. C. L. service 
on schedule, as is general in other territories, and that, with 
out it and without the tariffs the carriers were seeking to 
cancel, they would be under great difficulty in moving thei 
products. 

It was also pointed out by the protestants that some of the 
southern carriers handled cars from Chicago and other points 
as participating carriers into southern territory in which the 
practice in effect in the north of absorbing icing costs and of 
permitting shipments to several destinations to make up a car 
was in effect. This, they alleged, created unfair competition 
and gave the Chicago shipper an advantage in southern terri- 
tory. The cancellation of the tariffs in question would deny this 
privilege to the shipper south of the Ohio and at points such 
as Louisville and Cincinnati. Representatives of Armour anid 
Company said that they had started to make Louisville a cheese 
distribution point until halted by the present cancellation. They 
also stated that, with the rates canceled, cheese originating at 
Louisville would move to Chicago and there obtain the advan- 


tage of rates permitting shipments to various destinations in § 


the same refrigerator with icing costs absorbed in order to 
move into final destinations in southern territory. 

The protestants charged that the carriers were hampering 
the development of the dairy industry in the south by refusing 
to grant reasonable rates and refusing to furnish proper re 
frigeration service. Representatives of the N. C. & St. L said 
that line was successfully operating refrigerator cars on sched: 
ule for L. C. L. shipments on its lines. 

W. M. Burger and H. L. Walker appeared for the carriers. 
E. J. Scott appeared for the American Association of Creamery 
Butter Manufacturers. <A. Silverman for the-Cudahy Packing 
Company. Paul E. Blanchard and W. W. Manker for Armour 
and Company. R. D. Rynder and W. A: Mayfield for Swift and 
Company. 


EXECUTIVES ATTACKED BY McADO0. 
The Trafic World New .York Bureau 


William Gibbs McAdoo, in a letter to Senator ‘Couzens-o 
the railroad situation, with especial reference to: the period of 
federal control, makes the charge that the rail executives hare 
engaged.in a deliberate and organized propaganda of falsification 
in the last three years with the purpese of discrediting his -al- 
ministration of the carriers. He says-figures prove his control of 
the lines was more efficient than that: of the private-managelt. 
He asserts further that he suspects some of the rail heads under 
his direction of disloyalty, though he added that most of them 
probably worked to the best of their ability. 

He charges that this alleged. campaign of falsification ha 
been with the selfish purpose of molding public opinion so that 
legislation favorable to the railroad interests could be enacted. 

The purpose of the McAdoo letter was primarily to explail 
to Senator Couzens the reasons for the discrepancy in estimatils 
the deficits of the carriers under federal control. The senator 
asked why Mr. McAdoo placed the figure at $714,000,000, while 
other estimates ran up to $1,200,000,000. Mr. McAdoo explained 
by saying that the $714,000,000 represented the only losses that 
could be attributed to his operation. Most of the deficit, he said, 
was incurred in the first five months when the carriers We? 
operated -by the railroad executives as agents for the govell 
ment. Furthermore, he added, the executivees. now included 
their propaganda the cost of operating coastwise and inland 
steamship lines, and also the cost of liquidation at the end ol 
federal control, which should not be charged against operatilé 
expenses. 

Publication of this letter has aroused considerable reset 
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<ifamong the railroad executives’ Their disposition at_frst 


after further consideration, however, it was ecided that to” let 
the statement go unchallenged might leave a bad impression. 
for this reason the executives are drafting a reply. 

Mr. McAdoo said that operation of the railroads throughout 
the United States was now costing 17 to 22 per cent more than 
under federal control. He says: 


A comparison between the cost of operation under Federal con- 
trol and restored private control will show that the cost of railroad 
transportation to the American people has been greater under re- 
sored private control than under Federal control. On this point I 
ask you to read carefully pages 1807 to 1922, inclusive, of my testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, where it is shown that restored private operation of the 
railroads had cost the public 17 per cent to 22 per cent more than 
under Federal control, Subsequent results from private operation 
show greater cost to the public than during Federal control. ’ 

The railroad executives have unfairly insisted upon disregarding 
the cost of operation as determined by the Iniers’ ate Commerce Com- 
mission, and have insisted on comparing the total cost in liquidation 
of every element of transportation to the government during -he war 
with the cost of operating the railroads under private control during 

e time. 
peamailroad executives have continually insisted on comparing Fed- 
eral operation of the railroads in war time with private operation in 
peace time in an effort to discredit the former. This is manifestly 
wreasonable and unfair. Of course, the railroads were not operated 
primarily for profit during the war. They were run regadless of cost 
to win the war. While every effort was made by the Director Gen- 
eral and his staff at Washington to operate as economically as pos- 
sible, the paramount duty was to meet the war need. We relied on 
railroad officers who were kept in their positions to do the work on 
their respective lines. Some of them I suspect of disloyalty, but, on 
the whole, I believe that they did their duty and I think the record 
made (in the war year of 1918 particularly) is highly creditable. 

We took identically the same machine and identically the same 
equipment with which private operation had failed and pulled the 
nation out of danger by furnishing the essential transportation which 
private operation had proven itself impotent to supply. We thereby 
saved the nation and the Allies from defeat. But even if we compare 
the 1918 war record with restored private peace time management, 
greater efficiency of Federal control in operating the railroads is 
cearly shown, as I have already demonstrated. 

I understand that statements have been made that the total cost 
of the government ‘‘experiment’’ in operating the railroads for the 
war purpose will amount to $1,800.000,000. Such s‘atements are un- 
true, but you may be interested in knowing the basis for them. Here 
is the explanation: 

1. Cost of operating Class 1 railroads during twenty-six months 
of Federal control was approximately $714,000,000. 

. Total cost of transportation of all kinds for the war rurpose 
(Class 1 ra‘lroads, coastwise steamships, inland waterways. Pullman 
Company, express companies, etc.), was approximately $1 200,000,000. 

Where does the extra $600,000,000 to make the $1.800 600.000 claim 
come from? It comes from the Esch-Cummins bill. Without any 
consideration whatever that bill guaran‘eed the railroads against all 
operating losses from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1920 (six months), under 
restored private control, and gave them a bonus or subsidy of $453,- 
000.000 besides. (See my testimony on this point.) Under this pro- 
vision, and under the provision for gifts *o the short line railroads, 
which were never under Federal] control, the ra‘lroads have gotten or 
will get eventually out of the treasury $600,000,000 or more—consist- 
ing of the $453,000,000 bonus or subsidy plus the operating losses 
under “efficient”? private control for the first six months. 





SAN FRANCISCO CLAIM AGREEMENT 


Concurrence of the Rock Island in the agreement between 
the carriers and fruit and vegetable shippers with regard to 
the settlements of fre‘ght claims arising from delay on this 
trafic during the shopmen’s strike, has been announced in a bul- 
letin of the American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Associa- 
tion. This leaves only the Erie and the C. M. & St. P. outside 
the agreement, and it is understood that settlements are being 
made on both of these lines in practical accord with the agree- 
ment which was reached with the other carriers at San Fran- 
cisco last April. (Traffic World, April 21, page 898.) The Bos- 
ton & Maine July 19 announced its willingness to participate. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
= and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
csified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per line, 
Minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50e: 10 words 

the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 point type: 
bayable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 


and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The TRAFFIC 
ORTD 118 Santh Market Street Chicago TN 











with QSITION WANTED—By energetic traffic manager or assistant 
a large industrial concern or carrier. Long varied railroad experi- 
pe thoroughly conversant with transcontinental and coastwise rate 
Tuctures and traffic problems. Salary $5,000. Good personality. 


employ n Now 
Dloyed. References. Address, Box 579, Traffic World, Chicago. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER—30 years’ railroad transportation experi- 


ence and La Salle graduate, seeks position with industrial or manu- 


facturing concern—eastern location. Address, A. R, 577, Traffic 
orld, Chicago, 


5 ee 
rales THON WANTED—Traffic Manager or Assistant; seven years’ 


rs ad_ experience, rates, claims, tariffs, etc. Now cashier freight 
“Mich Have treffic .course diploma. Married. Age 25. Address, 
chigan,” Traffic World, Chicago. 


suitte SALE—Cancelled and effective freight tariffs, complete file, 
World, cian auditing freight bills. Address, N. T. B. 575, Traffic 
» Chicago, 
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SHIP To Us To Snip For You 
L. ELLINGER 


Trucking, Storage and Distribution 
24 Washington St., New York City 
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MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 


Located best to serve as your warehouse. Pool car distribution—store door delivery. 


TheiiLlee COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 


Executive Offices: 40 Wes: 3rd Sireet 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Eagle “Mikado” 


MANSFIELD 
Pencil No. 174 


Made in Five Grades 
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Regular Length, 7 Inches 
Ask for the Yellow Pencil with the RED Band—EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ALBANY, N.Y. 
Natural distributing point for New York and 


New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 


Security Storage & Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins. Custom Broker, Mgr. 












CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload 
Distributors 





Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
gogsttence Distribution 22.219 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


A. M. SOMES 
BONDED 
TRUCKMAN—FORWARDER 
234 Congress Street, Boston 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload Distributors 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































GRAIN RATES TO TEXAS 


The proposal of the M. K. & T. to place in effect a set of 
through rates on grain to Texas destinations from points on 
the Chicago Great Western and the C. M. & St. P. was opposed 
by the grain markets and other carriers in the hearing on 
I. and 8S. 1866, before Examiner Gault at Chicago, September 
10. The tariff, which would apply from Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota points, named a blanket rate of 48% cents to 
Texas destinations. It would be applicable only on shipments 
moving via Kansas City. 

Representatives of the M. K. & T. said that carrier had 
proposed the tariff in order to meet the competition of the 
Rock Island at junction points. Rate studies were introduced 
to show that this was the effect of the tariff and that the 
rates were reasonable. 

The testimony of the representatives of the grain markets 
and the other carriers brought out that the practice of estab- 
lishing through blanket rates in this territory was not unusual 
and that the rates should be made on the basis of the lowest 
combination of locals and proportionals via the markets. B. F. 
Parsons, for the Chicago Great Western, named as a partici- 
pating carrier in the tariff, said his road did not favor the 
tariff and that the adjustment should treat the situation as 
a whole and should be made on the lowest combination basis. 
He said his road expected to get its full local on all traffic 
handled under the proposed tariff. He called attention to the 
fact that, under the proposed tariff, there would be a difference 
of only three cents between the rates to Texas from Minne- 
apolis and from Kansas City, though the difference in mile- 
ages was more than 100 miles. 

R. C, Sanders, for the C. M. & St. P., said his road had 
never given its official concurrence to the publication of the 
tariff and that it had been named as a participating carrier 
by the M. K. & T. without its consent or knowledge. He said 
his road favored the adjustment of rates on the basis of lowest 
combinations rather than by blanketing, as the suspended 
schedule proposed. Tariffs such as the one proposed, he said, 
would complicate the situation. 

J. A. Kuhn, for the Omaha Grain Exchange, said the pro- 
posed tariff would divert the traffic through the Kansas City 
gateway and prejudice other markets. He cited instances where 
such discrimination would be effected and grain dealers at 
Omaha would be forced to pay more for grain than Kansas 
City, at points closer to Omaha than to Kansas City. He said 
the Omaha Exchange favored the use of combinations on the 
markets rather than blanket and through rates, but that it 
would offer no objection to the proposed tariff provided the 
routings were changed so as not to be restricted to Kansas 
City, but to give all other markets a fair show. 

Representatives of other markets who opposed the pro- 
posed tariff on the same lines were: J. S. Brown, for the 
Chicago. Board of Trade; E. G. Wylie, for the Des Moines 
Board of Trade; Lee Kuempel, for the Minnesota Traffic Asso- 
ciation; J. L. Bowlus, for the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce; R. F. Willett, for the Atchison Board of Trade; and 
H. C. Wilson, for the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CITRUS FRUIT CONTAINERS 

The Southern Freight Association has arranged for a con- 
ference between interested shippers and carriers at the Semi- 
nole Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., September 27, to discuss changes 
in the requirements governing the strapping of citrus fruit 
containers and the assessment of a penalty on fruit shipped 


in containers not conforming to such standard as may be agreed 
on. 


GRAIN RATE READJUSTMENT 


A general readjustment of grain rates to Texas points that 
will seek to place all rates on the level of the lowest combina- 
tion, using the local from point of origin to the market and 
the proportional rate from market to destination, is under con- 
templation by the granger lines serving this traffic. Checking 
up the rates with a view to publication of such rates was to 
begin at a meeting of the carriers at St. Louis, September 12. 

The proposition is stated to have the full support of all 
the interested carriers, as well as the support of the various 
grain markets, which have long advocated a rate structure 
built on this plan. The plan will be placed in effect as soon 
as the Commission has rendered a decision in I. and S. 1866, in 
the event the Commission decides that the suspended tariff 
of the M. K. & T., which that case involves, should not be 
permitted to go into effect. In the event that the Commission 
rules that the suspended schedules should become effective, the 
carriers will have to wait until the expiration of the thirty- 
day period following the placing of that tariff in effect before 
placing the proposed combination rate scheme in effect. The 
plan is agreeable to the M. K. & T. as well as the other roads. 

The method of placing the proposed combination scheme 
in effect has not been completely agreed on by the carriers. 
It is possible that all through rates may be canceled, leaving 
the combinations to apply on all traffic, or it is possible that 
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some of the direct lines will wish to continue the publicatioy 
of through rates that are now in effect and which will np; 
conflict with the proposed scheme. 

The proposed scheme will cover all points of origin jy 
Missouri north of the M. K. & T., Iowa, Illinois, Wiscongip 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas. Certain other intermediate point; 
not in this territory will be covered as well. 





D. L. & W. LEASE APPROVED 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has been author 
ized by the Commission to acquire control by lease of the 
property of the Sussex Railroad Company in New Jersey. The 
railroad of the Sussex has 30.55 miles of line. The D. L, g 
W. has operated the Sussex since 1881 as a part of its system 
and with its own equipment. 


F. & N. E. ABANDONMENT 


The Fairchild & North Eastern Railway Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to abandon its line of 
railroad from Cleghorn to Owen, Wis., a distance of approxi. 
mately 67 miles. The line has failed to pay expenses in the 
last five years, the applicant said, and the stations served are 
on other lines or are reasonably near to other lines. 


PACKING HOUSE CASES 


Hearing of the packing house products and livestock rate 
cases grouped under Docket No. 14771 was resumed at Chicago, 
September 12, before Examiners F. C. Hillyer and Chester f, 
Stiles. Twelve new interventions were filed, bringing the total 
to more than forty and continuing to broaden the issues until 
it is possible that the scope of the cases may come to include 
the entire livestock and meat rate situation. An agreement was 
reached, after considerable difficulty, that the postponed hearing 
set for New York, September 27, be held October 3. The present 
hearing was expected to continue for ten days and a request 
for an additional hearing to be held at Omaha, following the New 
York hearing, is being considered. 

Considerable clarification of the position of the many differ. 
ent groups involved in the cases has taken place since the previ- 
ous hearing, June 13 to 16 (Traffic World, June 16, page 1460), 
At that hearing only the evidence of the John Morrell Company 
was heard. Other western packers were to present their cases 
at this hearing, to be followed by the carriers. Additional car- 
rier evidence will be taken at the New York hearing, together 
with the evidence of the eastern packers. The evidence of the 
livestock and market interests may be presented at the close of 
the Chicago hearing and at the Omaha hearing in the event one 
is held. 

The original Morrell case, No. 14771, attacked only the live 
stock rates east of the Mississippi River as factors of the 
through rates to eastern points. The cases of Swift and Conm- 
pany, Sub No. 1, and Wilson and Company, Sub No. 2, broadened 
the issues to include Missouri River points and attacked the 
rates on fresh meat and packinghouse products as well, and are 
supported by the intervening petitions of Cudahy and other 
packers, whose evidence includes other rate adjustments. The 
case of Armour and Company, Docket No. 14981, with its sub 
complaint, filed by the Cincinnati Abattoir Company, takes 4 
position somewhat more mild in its demands than the other 
cases due to the fact that Armour and Company have both 
eastern and western interests. In addition, Docket No. 1504l, 
filed by the Independent Slaughterers’ Association, makes al 
attack from the viewpoint of thirty-four independent easter 
packers. 

The various interests in the cases are divided into two get 
eral groups, though there are minor differences and difficulties. 
In general, however, all groups are supporting the carriers in 
their defense against the demands of western packers. It was 
expected by some observers that the carriers might find it best 
to remain more or less on the sidelines and allow the mail 
fight to be made between the eastern and the western packers. 
The carriers, however, were prepared to submit a complete case 
covering all phases of the situation and announced that they 
would have considerable evidence to present in defense of the 
present adjustment. 

The eastern packers will present their case at the New York 
hearing and it is understood that their contention will be that 
the present adjustment should remain unchanged, If any change 
is made, they will insist it should be an increase in the spre 
rather than a reduction, in order to maintain even competition 
between the east and the west. Speaking for the eastern pack- 
ers, Edgar J. Rich, of counsel, said: “The eastern packers fin 
themselves at a disadvantage with the present rate adjustment. 
They must transport waste in live animals, which runs 4s hig 
as 20 per cent on hogs and 40 per cent on cattle. The adjust: 
ment should, therefore, favor livestock. It is a less valuable 
commodity than finished meat and we hope to be able to shoW 
that it is also more easily transported.” 

The position of the agricultural and livestock interests 18 
that this case is too narrowly restricted to form the basis for 
any alteration of the rate structure, should the evidence show 
that alteration seems advisable. They want the Commission to 
consider the whole scheme of rates on livestock and meat 
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PORT OF HOUSTON 


THE DISTRIBUTING AND EXPORT CENTER 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Houston is located fifty miles 
Mr. Traffic Man— from the Gulf of Mexico, has 
a depth of thirty feet for 43 
miles and twenty-five feet 
for remainder of distance, 
which is being dredged to 
thirty feet. 
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We have a _ proposition 
that may mean money 
saved for your firm. 











Does not rail service mean a 
great deal to you? 








If so you should be inter- 
ested. 


Seventeen railroads serve the 
Port of Houston, which con- 
nect with the Public Belt 
Railway. 
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Have you ever studied the 
exact location of the Port 
of Houston? 






Traffic handling and storage 
facilities unequaled in the 
South. 















For your information, let 
us explain. 





Why not make Houston your 
Manufacturing and Distrib- 
S.S. “STEADFAST” IN HOUSTON CHANNEL uting point? 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, Fifth Floor, Court House, Houston, Texas 


PORT HOUSTON’S SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE 
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istment. 


INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING A PART OF COFFEE CARGO 
120,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE, concrete construction throughout; three compartments; sprinkler system; 
electric conveyor trucks and stacker; 72 cars. private trucks. 
Quick out bound fail and water service; verv low insurance rate. 
as high MERCHANDISE ACCOURTS FOR STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SOLICITED. 
adjust WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION to our facilities for h ndling, storing and distributing full 7nd part cargoes of 
valuable coffee, sugar, rice, beans, canned goods of all kinds, dried fruits, packing house products, farm implements, 
to show automobiles and «tee! products. 
Your shipments to HOUSTON can be financed through our NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 
srests 18 We offer our efficient and relimble service, backed by years of experience in the warehouse business. 


pe BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., INC., HOUSTON, TEXAS ~ 
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regard to all parts of the country rather than alter the rates 
piecemeal. At the opening of the hearings on June 13 the first 
man on his feet was S. H. Cowan, with a demand on behalf of the 
livestock growers that the case be dismissed and replaced by a 
general investigation if the rates could not be allowed to stand 
as they were. 

The Morrell case is largely concerned with the movement of 
hogs to the east and according to a recently expressed opinion 
of C. B. Hutchings, director of transportation of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the present cases must be broadened 
to include all movement of edible livestock and meats in all 
territory before a satisfactory conclusion can be drawn. “This 
rate structure is too delicately balanced to be tampered with 
in parts,” he said. “The only adjustment that will satisfy the 
farmer and stock grower is one that places all markets on a 
parity of opportunity and is adjusted on a foundation of sound 
economic facts. Such an adjustment must be made on some 
basis, such as the Cooley award, which takes into consideration 
the relation between the livestock and the amount of meat 
dressed out. It makes little difference to the farmer where his 
stock is slaughtered, so long as the rate adjustment maintains 
even competition in his markets.” 

The position of the livestock exchanges supports that of the 
farmer and goes farther in urging the undesirability of tamper- 
ing with the rate structure piecemeal. They are also more 
strenuously opposed to a general adjustment of rates and see no 
need for a general investigation into the situation. As expressed 
by one traffic official: “Livestock rates are like the transportation 
act—better let alone for a while.” 

Representatives of several farmers and meat producers’ as- 
sociations have filed appearances in order to see that no increase 
in livestock rates is attempted and are expected to support the 
position of the carriers as soon as the carriers have revealed it 
more fully. 

The defense of the carriers is being handled by a committee 
of four, consisting of James Stilwell, of the Pennsylvania; J. N. 
Davis, of the C. M. & St. P.; L. P. Day, of the New York Central, 
and M. B. Pierce, of the Erie. 

The first day of the hearing, after the preliminaries, was 
taken up with the presentation of the case of the Cudahy Com- 
pany. The first witness, B. E. Reid, the company’s traffic man- 
ager, said his company took the position that the livestock rates 
were in and of themselves reasonable rates, having been fixed 
by the Commission. He contended that there were no grounds 
for a higher rate on packing house products and fresh meats. 
He suggested that the rates on packing house products and cured 
meat, loose or packed, should stand at a lower level than the 
rates for fresh meat and livestock, which he believed should be 
about the same. 

He submitted exhibits setting forth the present adjustments 
and pointing out that, in southwestern territory, livestock rates 
were lower than meat rates only where the livestock traffic was 
much the heavier. In traffic where the two commodities moved 
in about the same volume, he contended, the rates were about 
the same. He also pointed out that, in southwestern territory, 
there was no distinction between packing house products loose 
and packed. The attempt to remove this difference of fifth class 
on packed shipments and fourth class on loose shipments is one 
of the major contentions in the Armour complaint. 


In the present adjustment, his exhibits showed, on the east- 
ward movements under attack, cattle and hogs move for 38 cents 
less than fresh meat, 19 cents less than cured meat when loose, 
and 9% cents less than cured meat when packed. He also intro- 
duced a statement declaring that, based on present divisions, 
western carriers could reduce their present local rate of 20 cents 
on fresh meat, Missouri River to Mississippi River, establish a 
proportional rate of 18% cents, and still earn to Chicago on 
eastern traffic the same revenue they now receive on a local rate 
of 28 cents to the Mississippi River on fresh meat destined to 
New York. 


The statement also declared that lines east of Chicago were 
willing to accept 75% cents east of Chicago on traffic from Mis- 
souri River as compared with their local rate of 87 cents, but 
were not required to do so account of the western lines not being 
allowed to exceed their local rate to Chicago. 


Another statement of carload shipments of packing house 
products and hides from Cudahy’s western plants into eastern 
territory showed that, in one week, they had shipped 334 cars, 
paying a total freight revenue of $104,417.27, which yielded a 
revenue of $312.63 a car. On this movement, he said, the loss 
in claims paid had averaged less than one-half of one per cent. 

He also enumerated many services that the carriers were 
required to perform in the movement of livestock, but that were 
not present in the handling of packing house products. He was 
followed by the inspector of railway service for the company, 
who explained the way in which shipments were handled by the 
carriers in order to show greater ease of movement of packing 
house products than for livestock. 

The Cudahy testimony also brought out that the company 
alleged discrimination in the proportionals west of the Missis- 
sippi in favor of the interior Iowa packers as against the Mis- 
souri River packers, and asked for a proportional rate of 18% 
cents to the Mississippi from the Missouri River points. 

The second day of the hearing was taken up with the testi- 
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mony and cross examination of Maurice Lanthier, inspector of 
railway service for the Cudahy Company. This testimony 
sought to show that there was more service required of the 
carriers in the movement of live stock than in packing house 
products. The witness described in detail the movement of 
shipments of both kinds from Missouri River points through 
to the eastern seaboard, explaining the “sailing day” plans 
icing operations, and the requirements and practical workings 
of the 28 and 36 hour regulations in the handling of stock. 

The testimony detailed many of the services in handling 
live stock, such as careful dispatching of trains in order to 
follow the feeding schedules, the difficulties of handling traing 
through terminals, delays and sidetracking of other traffic in 
order to handle the expedited service, and similar services 
which the carriers were required to perform for the live stock 
shipper. Against this, the testimony sought to show that in 
the handling of fresh meat and packing house products, no such 
services were required, delays in handling meat did not bring 
the carrier in violation of the law, and much of the equipment 
used in moving packing house products was owned by the 
packers, while the stock cars furnished by the carrier for the 
live stock movements were comparatively light and inexpen- 
Sive. Cars used in the movement of packing house products 
ay ap ag pre-cooled by the packers, it was said, while 

e live stock car must be cleaned, disi , 
ann eee. ed, disinfected, and prepared 

The testimony also sought to bring out that 
meat, it was possible for the carrier to use longer trains than 
in the movement of stock. It was also maintained that, while 
the rate structure on both classes of movement from the Mis- 
souri River to the eastern seaboard was built from the two 
local rates on Chicago, in order to allow for the double ter- 
minal services, the general practice in the movement of meat 
did not make it necessary for the meat trains to use this local 
service at Chicago, it being possible and desirable to detour 
the meat traffic around the Chicago congestion. This, the 
testimony sought to show, Was an unfair burden on the ‘meat 
traffic in being required to pay for local services which were 
not used or required. 

At the opening of the hearing September 14 the regular 
order was set aside for E. L. German, representing the South- 
eastern Live Stock Exchange. He said its position was that 
alterations of the fresh meat rates to reflect the rates on live 
stock would place the eastern packers at a serious disadvantage 
and curtail the demand in the southeastern markets. Although 
the rates from his territory favored the Chicago packer, he 
said, the southeastern markets had always sent about 75 per 
cent of their stock to the eastern packers and about 10 per 
cent to the western packers. They were opposed, he said, to 
between live stock and meat which favored meat, perhaps by 
between live stock and meat which favored meat ,perhaps by 
some specific percentage. He said the southeastern interests 
had not been financially able to undertake the research work 
and make an investigation that would disclose just what that 
percentage should be. The‘r position is in support of that of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation that even competition 
must be maintained between all markets. 

The case of Swift and Company followed. R. D. Rynder, 
of counsel, said that company would adopt the position of the 
other packers with regard to the situation east of the Missis- 
sippi and would concentrate its evidence on the adjustment 
between the Missouri River points and the interior Iowa pack- 


ing points, to show discrimination in favor of the interior Iowa 
points. 


W. W. Mayfield appeared as the first witness and recited 
a history of the rate situation between these two groups to 
show how the rates from the Missouri River points had been 
increased out of proportion to those from interior Jowa points. 
He made an analysis of the rates to show that, in some in- 
stances, the interior Jowa po‘nts enjoyed rates on meat to the 
Mississippi River crossings that were even below those on live 
stock, while the Missouri River points were required to move 
their meat to the Mississippi under a blanket rate higher oul 
of proportion than the interior town rates. 


As the hearing proceeds the positions of the various pack 
ers become more and more divergent, while that of the live 
stock interests and the carriers comes more nearly in accord. 
It is the opinion of several live stock men that the positions 
of the three large groups of western packers, Chicago, interior 
Iowa and Missouri River, will continue to be complicated by 
their divergent interests until the only solution will be one 
like the Cooley award. It is also pointed out that the Armour 
complaint stands somewhat on a middle ground between the 
eastern packers and the western packers, and that on the state: 
ment of Armour’s position some suggestion of an adjustment 
on such a basis as the Cooley award may be welcomed. 


» in handling 


ASSIGNMENT OF VESSEL 


The Shipping Board has assigned the West Modus, of 8,677 
d. w. t., to Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, New Orleans, for the! 
Gulf-West Coast Italy general cargo service. 
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MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 





The Home of the World’s Largest 
Cotton Warehouses, operating 
departments for the 


STORAGE 


of General Merchandise 
Automobiles 
and 


Pool Car Distribution 


Lowest Rates, Insurance 





Facts Concerning Our Warehouses 


200 Acres Concrete Warehouses 
All on Ground Floor 


Automatically Sprinkled 
Finest Fire Alarm System Privately Policed 





Ten Miles Standard Railroad Served by 10 Railroads 
Mississippi Warrior Barge Line 
Trackage Facilities 500 Cars 


Our Own Fleet Motor Trucks 





An organization of experienced operatives permitting 
unexcelled service at all times 


Information gladly furnished 





MemphisTerminal Corporation 


General Offices 
15th Floor Central Bank Building 


Member: American Warehousemen’s Association 

















Joint Service With 


Hamburg-American Line 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
*RELIANCE ........ 





Tr  eeepeneenen: Sept. 20 +#MOUNT CLAY .....Oct. 11 
FURST BULOW ....Sept. 29 *RELIANCE ......... Oct. 16 
*RESOLUTE ......... Oct. 2 *ALBERT BALLIN ..Oct. 18 


+Cabin and 3rd Class Passengers. 





*Ist, 2nd and 3rd Class. 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
De TO 65 oo ahs nob 910 0 985-0006 ees E NETO September 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
FURST BULOW (Hamburg only—via Balt. and N. Y.)...Sept. 15 
EMDEN (via Baltimore & Norfolk)...........eecceeseeees Oct. 10 
BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


BRAREEAA. (oie. TH) so cccsicccccesectocecssccovceces Sept. 15 
FURST BULOW (Hamburg only—via New York)........ Sept. 22 
EMDEN (via Norfolk) Oct. 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN AND 
HAMBURG 


See eee eee EEE EEO HEHEHE HHH EEE OEE EE EES 

















eRe eee OOH REE HEHEHE EEE HH EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


EN ik 6520662 bon Gweeseneeameewus Last Half of September 
I 05a 6 601810 n.8:5:0 520i eescegeood Second Half of October 
ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U.S. PACIFIC 

PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills cf lading via Hamburg to all Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Levant and African Ports 



























Joint Service With 


Houlder, Weir & Boyd 


Weekly Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor,* San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 


FROM BALTIMORE 


POPP e meee eT EHETEHEEE EEE SESH HEHEHE HEH EEEES 

eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ey 

Tee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
eRe eee ee ee ee ee a) 
eee eee ee ee ee 
POPP eee eRe eee eee E EEE 
eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


SPOR e ee HEHEHE EEE HH OEE EERE EHH EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EES 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point 
FROM NEW YORK 


PORE EERE HERES HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE HEED 
eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 

CORO e eH HOHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEH EEE HEHEHE EEE ESD 

PPP eRe HER e EEE EOE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EEE HEE OEE EES 

Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 

CRORE H eee HHO HEHEHE EEE HES HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE EE EEE ES 
eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ey 


Pier No. 5, N. Y. Docks, Brooklyn 





General Offices: + 39 BROADWAY, ! ‘New Yo York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 








CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street.......... Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
NG 6 b.a k's ac cnetadnaes sumed meeemble Hearst Tower Bldg. 
a 801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pe Poi b0. 0c ccctecerccceeseevese 4128 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 
ee eee 230 California St. 
AGENTS: 
tii nasty ea eetanniw as ewereweaels C. H. Sprague & Son 
PHILADELPHIA ....Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta 
ING 60's 054s bieteo bigs ebeeuee vemees Richard Meyer Co. 
EES 205 6.6.Sin 615-0 scree vedwnssiere Trosdal, Plant and Lafonta 

















































































NEW RATES TO THE FAR EAST 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 
Steamship lines plying between the Pacific Coast and Far 
Eastern ports announce the following changes in rates, effec- 


tive until June 10, 1924, adopted at the recent meeting of west- 
ern and eastern lines: 





Commodity Old Rate New Rate 
Agricultural implements and parts................ $ 8.00 $ 9.00 
DY bi iscas 0.0.06 dieeles ewe ailg bie WS v:¥ ad 0-0:9/e%s Fare - 18.00 12.00 
EY DEEN - Vice. 6.6 6:40.00 bo 080-646 BOM Stale oie eo ack v6 cia , 8.00 9.00 
NA | cheb ic anieeaai a. giara:tst 4: darw upended oe Ds oe O & vibiw CSO-ecae 9.00 10.00 
ET OO re | ee ee 7.50 8.00 
eS SS Ee a es et eS eee ae kee 9.00 10.00 
CT Re ge Fe are ee 5.00 7.00 
INN vlsc 5, cial Gh-o-0: tp ahead acainil las eid iia. «\4: 0 aus walnaXe eh 8.00 11.00 
Drugs and toilet articles, N. O. S............0..00. 9.00 10.00 
ne Pree DlaGlallieswlid's:<icresalennee ne 6.50 8.25 
NR, 8. oo aKaivicrn LE MG ain Sewanee a eaiwe,s'e-eecehag 6.50 8.25 
a es sO wraicn es piatas bir coh aeeele 8.00 9.00 
I 5 ahi le thik re. oe anal ale Wika er irorecwieeth o's wiste.w sme bie 6.50 8.25 
EE RE en ee Hm mG eer te 9.00 10.00 
i EE <2 die wneasee cake eqeten< see maqute .7.00 8.25 
Glass bottles, jars and tumblerS...........ccccccceves 7.50 5.00 
I SEED au, Graidalatbiciace dare wcehew.o:o:a-paeiee +-0cdeu arelaaa 12.00 16.00 
ee rT a ee 12.00 8.00 
Co er a eee 6.50 7.00 
Heaters, feed water and parts (new item).......... eaee 8.25 
NI alata dha al 64 Gre.gl ace € edhe) 68 Wie Gia # oe0) ©6 eceuan Nid 9.00 10.00 
SE ey Ee SE eee Eee iret eee 9.00 10.00 
es eS oo koa dk bike ee eereier eis Merwin biwlelars 9.00 10.00 
I RG TL, -, seraniion: ia as bre echilnieibavan iaiom ere dreahhantiin 7.00 8.25 
EE oC Leaae a euim eke at ork aie inke vie: eave sere & 6 9.00 10.00 
Milk, condensed, evaporated or powdered.......... 7.50 10.00 
Motors, switchboard, generators .........ecseeeeeeee 7.00 8.25 
Motorcycles, side cars and parts............++eeeeee 7.50 8.00 
SEUCMOE, WICMOL GROC BNE BIBWE ooccc vccccevccccsocess 9.00 10.00 
I ak Suinu sicineO bas wedie wie meee Aeebe) vaietidee 7.00 10.00 
Nn a rene reat 9.00 10.00 
Paper INS css Saree ere rail iA oi beh'e aha eb ot eral GIRS wah Ciel alae \ 10.00 
TIED dk a «0:0 6-6-6": 0:0: 01d: 0'o's "ace Wielalslalaale oes ob obo HOS 10.00 
Coated or glazed paper L 10.00 
A rere \ 10.00 
SRE EE OR he aS SE earn tee k 10.00 
NIE 9 it 50 wi ali.os 8. darken OME ES 08 e.4 0 ere alnneier a 10.00 
Oa Be Sara ain, gang: Wb ee Pde Cea g Rea aO ee E 10.00 
eee re ° 10.00 
Paper, tissue, toilet, waxed, wrapping, writing...... 9.00 10.00 
I I cant citleaeiamemw.t eee neweide emilee 9.00 10.00 
ee Sie ae sik a wa es oie eanb ale od halk we v omedecan 9.00 10.00 
ED aid ary ntnld 6 diate cthly edie MMaleiwd «Hew eh ieene eRe 7.00 8.25 
EE CE. MURNE vaciee ues. dweectne se deswcevuswnewas 8.00 9.00 
EEE | Saad ha ncemdiwa wd Germaesdeaamicandte deckenka 9.00 10.00 





MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Attorney-General Daugherty, who is at his home in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has advised President Coolidge that he is per- 
sonally preparing the opinion requested by the President as to 
the legality of the Shipping Board plan for the creation of sub- 
sidiary corporations under state laws. All the details of the 
plan have been forwarded to Mr. Daugherty, it was said. 

The board has advised the President that it hopes to make 
a considerable reduction in its estimate of the appropriation 
that will be required for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Chairman Farley of the Shipping Board said, September 10, 
that the board was still waiting on the private steamship own- 
ers and Shipping Board operators to come forward with addi- 
tional data in support of their proposals for the operation of 
the government fleet. In the meantime, he said, the board is 
going forward with its plans. 

No action will be taken by the board to make effective its 
plan for operation through subsidiary corporations until Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty has submitted his opinion to President 
Coolidge as to the legality of the plan. If the Attorney-General 
should hold the plan legal and President Coolidge should ap- 
prove the plan, the board probably would try it out first on 
the United States Lines, the board’s organization that operates 
the government passenger vessels in the north Atlantic. The 
indications are that the change to operation by subsidiary cor- 
porations, if made, will be made slowly, and not all at one time. 

Four hundred ships of the government fleet, as the result 
of the survey made as to physical condition thereof, are in the 
“doubtful class,” Chairman Farley said. Of the 400, approxi- 
mtely 170, he said, are unfit for further service. As to the 
others, he said, the demand for vessels would determine whether 
or not they would be used. If the demand were good, he 
pointed out, it would be profitable to fit the vessels for service, 
but otherwise not. Ten obsolete ships will be offered for sale 
for scrap in the near future, he said. 

The situation as to the offers of the Pacific Mail and the 
Admiral-Oriental Line for the combination passenger-cargo ves- 
sels those lines are operating out of Pacific coast ports has not 
changed materially, it was indicated, the lines not yet having 
come up to the board’s terms. 

If Attorney-General Daugherty approves the legality of the 
Shipping Board plan for creation of subsidiary corporations, 
President Coolidge will then proceed to appoint an advisory 
committee to consider the question of merchant marine policy 
and the working out of details of the plan, it was stated at the 
White House, September 11, by a high spokesman for the Presi- 
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Sept 
dent. The President, it was said, had not yet received the © 
opinion of the Attorney-General, and that the entire matter 
hinged on what.the opinion might be. 

Commissioner Plummer, of the Shipping Board, and Wip. 
throp L. Marvin, vice-president and general manager of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, discussed merchant 
marine policy before the Washington Assembly, a forum estab. 
lished by the National Federation of Uncle Sam’s Voters, Sep. 
tember 13. The subject was: “Should the Nation Operate Its 
Ships?” Mr. Marvin in his talk reflected the position of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association. 

Commissioner Plummer said there was no alternative except 
government operation under existing conditions; that govern. 
ment operation need not be inefficient, but that it could not be ag 
efficient as private operation; that ship subsidy or some other 
form of government aid was absolutely necessary. 

Admitting the assertion of private shipping interests that 
the government can not operate as efficiently as private corpora. 
tions, Cammissioner Plummer said because private enterprise 
could not handle American commerce until conditions in foreign 
trade were made so that American ships could live there, why 
discuss academic questions. He said direct government opera- 
tion would not necessarily mean the elimination of the private 
operators and that the present method utilized them as govern. 
ment agents. He agreed that enforcement of the Jones law 
would make private operation profitable and facilitate disposal 
of the ships, but that those aids were not within the control of 
the board. In conclusion he said: 


The direct financial handicaps which hamper American vessels in 
our foreign trade are not due to inefficiency either in the deck force 
or the engine crew. They are due to American s‘andards of living 
which affect American ships from the time their keels are laid— 
wages being the largest item. To overcome these disadvantages goy- 
ernment aid is necessary, and it is wholly appropriate. To quote the 
words of the late President Harding, “If government imposes upon 
American ships burdens which their competitors are not compelled 
to bear, then government should bear those burdens.”’ . 

When you remember that the people of this country are paying 
out more than a million dollars every day for the carrying of Amer- 
ican commerce in our foreign trade alone, you can see the magnitude 
of the commercial prize which our competitors are struggling for. 

If they can keep us arguing, instead of doing what there should 
be no longer any question of our duty to do, they can get their fleets 
modernized while we stand by theorizing—and in five years see the 
bulk of our great merchant fleet on the scrap heap. 


INFORMATION -FOR SHIPPERS ABROAD 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Underwriters, 
Inc., has issued a revised table indicating approximately the 
time required to send mail from New York to foreign coun 
tries and receive replies. The number of days given in each 
instance is only that of actual traveling time from New York 
to the country of destination and return. It will be necessary 
in completing the calculations to add the term of the draft and 
to make some slight allowance for loss of time in presentation 
through local banks. The table follows: 











DO Ce reer rT eee ---80 India: 3 
Africa, SeOuth .c.cccccccce*ese 60 CeCe 50 
MEE, oxievscoseasopecueses 60 isos reverie srerea-die arsenite 54 
SL, ~ cit wsiclweciea see ve ee eener 70 eee 30 
PvOOs, We. FT. cicvcsccccvceni 16 EEE, Soiaiaxs, ewiys.ctore- wee ae cewnicer 12 
ENE" Soa seein deaeeNetion eee es SO Boga a ae Bier e946: acoie aera e:sieall 45 
MEE eSivenecacavsteeemamnwmwests 36 ~~ 09 
i IN aay cares acese- se weitere 
Chile esl Ries WW ein iol ora Rueree Serelgnax 60 nae ............ cos: 10 
China SRS Re: 15 
BIE ae cios ovnedemeauseoor 65 .. . eo err 15 
Manchuria via Vladivostok..50 New Zealand ............ss++ ° 

i eee 
ee eee 60 MIMS fe oe. csesansioee 20 
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VALUE OF GOVERNMENT FLEET 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has valued the government fleet of 
1,334 vessels at $226,733,315, according to a statement made 
public September 10 by Edward P. Farley, chairman of the 
board. The valuation was made in connection with the survey 
of the fleet and is the first result of that survey to be made 
public. 

Actual cost of the 1,334 vessels covered in the report could 
not be obtained at the board, but some idea of the difference 
in the cost thereof and the value now placed on them by the 
board may be obtained from the annual report of the board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. This report stated = 
the ships owned by the board as of June 30, 1922, totaled 1,48 
steel vessels and 257 wood composite or concrete vessels, 4M 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Mr. Traffic Manager! 


A direct message to YOU— 
FROM 


NORFOLK 


ON HAMPTON ROADS 





AVE you, Mr. Traffic Manager, considered the conditions 
which brought about an increase of more than 800 per cent 
in this port’s foreign trade since 1913? 


Have you studied the reasons for an increase of 2,000 per cent 
in NORFOLK’S tobacco exports in the last five years? 


Have you profited by the increase of 100 per cent in the ton- 
nage moving to and from the Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal 
through NORFOLK? P 


If you are using, or expect to use any Atlantic or Gulf port— 
For exports; 

For imports; 

For coastwise, or coast to coast traffic; 


The Norfolk Port Commission would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what NORFOLK has to offer you. 


Guarantee against congestion— 

Quick and economical handling of traffic— 

Adequacy of facilities— 

Rail lines reaching out to every section of the United States— 
Steamship lines to the principal world ports— 

Dependable and frequent sailings— 

Ideal co-ordination of rail and water transportation lines— 


These are some of the factors that mean money and time 
saved the shipper using the port of NORFOLK. 


All of the eight railroads serving the port are physically con- 
nected with the Municipal Union Terminals and the Municipal 
Grain Elevator by a real Belt Line Railroad—the most nearly ideal 
terminal interchange situation in this country. 





For information write 


NORFOLK PORT COMMISSION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Route your shipments through the 


‘Port of Quick Dispatch and Economical Handling’’ 
ee 
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that their cost was $2,351,505,875. This figure, it was stated, 


was subject to adjustment. 

Allowing for sales of vessels, depreciation in the value of 
the government fleet has cost the taxpayers of the country 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

While the chairman’s statement did not disclose what rec- 
ommendation the committee that made the survey made with 
reference to scrapping certain ships in the fleet, it did show 
that there were 19 ships “damaged or obsolete,” to which a 
value of $474,500 was given. 

Of the 1,334 ships, 416 were said to be in operation or 
ready for spot delivery, and 882 laid up, exclusive of 36 tugs 
laid up and in operation. The value of the ships in operation 
or ready for spot delivery was given as $137,311,940; the value 
of the laid up ships, $87,905,375, and the value of the tugs, 
$1,515,000. The total value of the fleet as of July 1, 1923, was 
stated as $227,732,375. Since July 1 the board has sold six 
ships at a total sales price of $999,300. 

The thirty passenger ships owned by the board and in 
operation were valued at $46,390,000, or slightly more than an 
average of $1,500,000 per ship. This list includes the Leviathan 
however, on which more than $8,000,000 was spent for recon- 
ditioning, and which, officials said, would cost approximately 
$25,000,000 to reproduce. The figures made public by Chairman 
Farley follow: 


RECAPITULATION OF CLASSIFICATION AND VALUATION OF 
FLEET AS A WHOLE 





Spot or Operating Laid 
CE. ce prcereseensseneeeage $81,390,410.00 (365) $75,568,296.00 (802) 
er eer 8,608,230.00 ( 19) 5,558,670.00 ( 26) 
Refrigerators .....cccccccees 923,300.00 ( 2) 3,098,136.00 ( 12) 
Concrete tankers ......... 175,000.00 ¢ 7) 
Concrete Cargo ....cssceeees 7,000.00 ( 2) 
Class “F’’ usable ....-...... 374,773.00 ( 5) 
Damaged and obsolete..... 474,500.00 ( 19) 
Transport (cable) ......... 25,000.00 ¢ 1) 
Transport, Type ‘“‘B’’ ...... 1,225,000.00 ( 5) 
DE 6 60 esecndectnnes 46,390,000.00 ¢ 30) 1,400.000.00 ¢( 3) 

Total ........+++++++++-$137,311,940.00 (416) $87,906,375.00 (882) 
Tugs—Laid up and operating 1,515,000.00 
OE» iricrosone ed ndsesiewecencnsee - 137,311,940.00 ( 416) 
argo 6 s0 4 ane sak ia a tare e wa eomnee -.- 87,906,375.00 ( 882) 
BE et age Sanrareath aa ames EWS eSRi ceemaeee temas 1,515,000.00 ( 36) 

$226,733,315.00 (1334) 

Sn ee ee er eee ee 999,300.00 ( 6) 

Total value of fleet as of July 1, 1923....... $227,732,615.00 (1340) 

RECAPITULATION OF FLEET AS A WHOLE 
Spot or Operating Laid Up 

EO inners eiceecaed $41,827,290.00 (162) $17,140,952.00 ( 99) 

IEEE. wien Ciclate ae aancaiacals 16,213,900.00 ( 64) 2,251,873.00 ( 10) 
I RE ies ci aiwatierw narael’ 20,075,509.00 ( 92) 
Wm. Penn (Diesel) ........ 742,500.00 ( 1) 

ED ace densewee caenwen $78,859,190.00 (319) $19,392,825.00 (109) 
COE, wegkscheuwwonwedlsaey $ 283,700.00 ¢ 1) $18,284,953.00 (169) 
EEE, A G.owe Kom bneneie nie 1,509,395.00 (¢ 7) 

MN. <s. ctiacnne Kememe bapeien $ 283,700.00 ( 1) $19.794,348.00 (176) 
Ee web ancescccwcweneuws 9,380,650.00 ( 28) 11,182,226.00 ( 56) 
SI (I <a aire ah aden Wide &. Wa Gi MlaceeaNane 1,573,400.00 ( 27) 21,140.703.00 (329) 
DM  ccweewwaneeveereoaes 825,000.00 ( 11) 12,355,000.00 (164) 
eS eee 1,2324,273.00 ( 31) 
Concrete tankers ........... 175,000.00 ( 7) 
COMCTOUE CATEO occccccccocss 7,000.00 ( 2) 
Transport Type ‘“‘B’”’ ...... 1,225,090.00 ¢ 5) 
EN OE r ee 46,390,000.00 ( 30) 1,400,000.00 ( 3) 

| Aes $137,311,940.00 (416) $87,906,375.00 (882) 
TUSS—Operating OF ald UP... ccecescccccescvccccs $ 1,515,000.00 ( 36) 
a go's 4. ain w 0:0. 0d Were wide welds we eieietdierais 137,311,940.00 ( 416) 
EM UD cvcvcscce Stal orale Kala WSS AOTC Oe OOOO 87,906,375.00 ( 882) 
I Adare Geant ala ip sce ural Wicdow weeiwne Wrecks Hetero lace pease 1,515,000.00 ( 36) 

$226,733,315.00 (1334) 
ee OND Be SON a Sse crecthewindavsince nGesiaaee 999,300.00 ¢( 6) 


Total value of fleet as of July 1, 19238....... $227,732,615.00 (1340) 


BOARD SELLS VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The first sales of vessels by the Shipping Board under guar- 
antees that they will be operated for five years in specified 
services, since the government fleet was offered for sale by 
advertisement of April 28, were announced by the board Septem- 
ber 12. The terms of the sales were not made public. 

Seven combination freight and-passenger ships, known as 
the 502 type, were sold to the Dollar Line, and two cargo ships 
were sold to the Grace Line. The ships sold to the Dollar Line 
were the President Garfield, President Monroe, President Adams, 
President Van Buren, President Polk, President Hayes and Presi- 
dent Harrison. The first five have been operated by the United 
States Lines in the London service and the last two have been 
operated by Swayne & Hoyt from the west coast of North 
America to the east coast of South America. The vessels sold 
to the Grace Line were the Rotarian and the Orcus, which have 
been operated by the General Steamship Company. 

The sale of the vessels was regarded as the setting of a 
precedent that the board would not refuse to sell some of its 
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vessels if acceptable terms of sale could be agreed on and would 
operate only those vessels that could not be sold at this time 

The vessels sold to the Dollar Line are not those as to which 
negotiations have been in progress with the Dollar interests ang 
the Pacific Mail. Those vessels are of the 535 type and are 
operated out of Pacific coast ports for the board. 


, The official statement of the board announcing the sales fo]. 
OWS: 


Chairman Edward P. Farley, of the United States Shipping Boara 
announced today the sale of seven combination freight-and-passenger 
ships, known as the 502 type, to the Dollar Line, whose home Office 
is the Dollar building, San Francisco, These vessels will be operated 
in an around-the-woild service, starting at San Francisco and touch- 
ing Japan, China, Philippines, Java, Straits Settlements, Singapore 
India, through the Suez, Egypt, Mediterranean ports to New York’ 
thence through the Panama Canal to home. By arrangement with 
the board, this service is guaranteed for five years. This will be the 
first ree Done service of this kind that has been inaugurated 
for while® Dollar company is maintaining freight boats on this 
service today, there are no other ships now in a continuous service 
around the world under any flag. 

The Shipping Board is of the belief that this service will be of 
great value to American travelers and merchants, and it will have the 
full support of the board in its effort to build up an American mer- 
chant marine. 

These ships were built by the New York Shipbuilding Company 
and are of 10,533 gross tons register and 6,195 tons net, five of them 
being now operated from New York to London. These will be sup- 
planted by other fast freight ships. The passenger accommodations 
to London will, of course, be greatly augmented next year by the 
capacity of the new republic, ex-President Grant, now being recon- 
ditioned at Newport News. The other two ships of the seven sold 
are being operated from the west coast of the United States to the 
east seeer of South America. These also will be supplanted by other 
vessels. 

The first line to be sold by the Shipping Board as a result of their 
advertisement of April 28, 1923, and for which negotiations have been 
in progress, were two ships to the Grace line, which will be supple- 
mented by their own vessels and operated from the west coast of 
North America to the west coast of South America. This service is 
guaranteed for five years. These vessels were the Rotarian and the 
Orcus, both cargo vessels of about 7,500 tons each. They were built 


je the Todd Drydock and Shipbuilding Company of Tacoma, and com- 
pleted in 1920. 








IMPROVEMENT IN SHIPPING 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Speedy settlement of the Ruhr controversy, as indicated in 
press dispatches from abroad, would result in a marked im- 
provement in shipping throughout the world as well as in trans- 
Atlantic business, according to officials of large steamship lines. 
One of the immediate effects, it was said, would be an increase 
in export and import trade between the Ruhr district and North 
and South America. This would be followed by a general re- 
vival in Germany. Ultimately, one official said, much of the sur- 
plus shipping which has depressed rates to the lowest level in 
many years, would be employed on more satisfactory terms. 

R. H. M. Robinson, president of the United American Lines, 
said an agreement between France and Germany would be the 
“best single thing that could happen” for shipping. He outlined 
three important consequences that might be expected to follow: 
(1) immediate increase in German export and import trade 
through Antwerp and Rotterdam; (2) economic stabilization in 
Germany as a whole, with a revival in industrial activity and an 
expansion in world commerce; (3) removal of the petty restric- 
tions on passenger travel in the various European countries, 
which would result in an increase in tourist travel in 1924. 

Officials of the International Mercantile Marine Company 
pointed to the statement of President P. A. S. Franklin in his 
annual report to stockholders, in which he said that no perma 
nent upturn in shipping could be explained until the reparations 
problem was settled. This applied, he said, to both freight and 
passenger traffic. 

Winthrop L. Marvin, vice-president of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, sa‘'d a successful termination of the 
negotiations between France and Germany would “unquestion- 
ably restore confidence to shipping and would result in improve 
ment.” 

A better tone was noticeable last week in the freight char- 
ter market. This was due to the belief that shipments to Japan 
would draw a number of idle ships from the Atlantic to the 
Far East, thus decreasing the surplus tonnage here, and also 
to evidence that the French-German controversy was drawing 
to a settlement. The improvement is principally sentimental 
at the moment, and has not yet been reflected to any consid- 
erable extent in either rates or charters. Its influence is dic- 
cernible chiefly in the attitude of many owners in refusing to 
fix their vessels at the prevailing low offerings in hope of bet 
ter conditions in the course of the next few weeks. 

The Japanese situation has not become clear and both 
shippers and shipowners were hesitating to make commitments 
until it developed how purchases here were to be financed. 
Definite orders must be received before the full effect of the 
movement is felt by the shipping industry. 

The week was marked also by a slight revival in the de 
mand for grain space. While this was small, it was a favor- 
able —— with the stagnation evident during the summer 
months, 


The coal trade was quiet, with little expectation for an 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Requests for official transcripts of testimony taken in proceedings of the Commission throughout 
the country (except Washington) should be addressed to THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, 
Official Reporters I. C. C., 235 Broadway, New York, or placed with the Official Reporters in attend- 
ance at the hearings. The cost of transcripts is placed at the nominal rate of 124% cents a page, fixed 
by the Commission. 


Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N. D. 


Members A. W. A.—C. W. C.—Minn. W. A. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 





Petry Express & Storage Co. Ine. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


POOL CARS CHECKED AND DISTRIBUTED 
HORSE DRAWN AND MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Member American Warechousemen’s Association. : 


INLAND MARINE CORPORATION 


Low All-Water | Freight Rates | 
The New York State _Barge Canal Route 


New York Harbor Points 


Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio Duluth, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, ill. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


and 
Points in the Same Rate Territories. ' 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 
i YORK CITY, 15 Moore St Tel. Reuting Gos Green ay 4 
BUFF. js Fo eo, 522 Ellicott eoewe Seneca 82 
MINNEAPOLIS, 20 Builders’ Tel. Atlantic ose 


S. W, BULLOCK, President Officers: M.R. GALVIN, V.-Pres. and Treas 
522 Ellicott S 


15 Moore St., New York City a. Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


BULLOCK & GALVIN, INC. 


Operating Managers 
Canal and Lake Transportation 


Our organization provides you with every necessary 
Operating and Traffic Service, including Vessel 
Maintenance and Repair, Insurance, Customs En- 
trees and Claim Adjustments. 


General Offices: 15 Moore St., New York 
Gen. NewYork 0. BERTSCHI, Gen. Supt. 
o. ay astratly or Buffale' J. O’NEIL, Chief 

polis Ww “DEAN A 
C. H. CARR, Claim Agent, Ne 





PORT’ AND. MAINE 


Galt Block Warehouse Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Storage, General Merchandise and Household Goods 


Private track, sprinkler equipped, low insurance 
Storage in Transit on Flour, Cereals and Canned Goods. 


Office, 20 Commercial St., Portland, Maine J. S. SAWTELLE, Manager 


E VERY Traffic 
Manager should 
read this new Bul- 
letin. It gives de- 
tailed explanation 
of the most efficient 
methods ofhandling, 
filing and finding 
Tariffs. Tells how to 
save time, effort and 
money in your De- 


Write for Your Zaps be pad 
FREE Copy write on your letter 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


FREIGHT PASSENGER 
mana Peas 


New York = setuid 


Boston ad Savannah 


Through package cars to all principal Southern and 
its, in connection with 


FAST FREIGHT LINES THROUGH SAVANNAH 


Central-Savannah Line 
Atlantic Coast-Savannah Line Seaboard-Sevannah Line 
Southern Railway Savannah & Atlanta Ry. 


Freight is loaded direct from ship to cars at Savannah to break 
bulk at destination, Time and handling reduced to a minimum 


From New York —SAILINGS—  F;om Boston 


Tovedansy eeraes ond Sotentegs Tuesdays and Saturdays 
at 3 P. M. at 3 P.M. 


iafeomation will be. —— official 
a segly Seonie iw weet 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY o of SAVANNAH 


_, General Offices: Pier 50, North, River NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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immediate improvement. The short-lived anthracite strike had 
little effect on prices. Coal rates were nominally the same as 
in the preceding week, but the tendency was firmer owing to 
the disappearance of suitable spot vessels. This was shown 
by the fixture to Rouen at $2.50 a ton, compared with the 
previous charter at $2.15 a ton. 

In the grain trade, the last fixture was at 11 cents per 100 
pounds, for September loading from Montreal to the Continent, 
an increase of one-half cent over the previous mark. An in- 
quiry was reported for an October boat at 17 to 17% cents per 
100 pounds from Montreal to West Italy. More interest was 
shown in shipments to Greece, with shippers in the market for 
September tonnage from Montreal at 18% to 19% cents for 
one or two ports of discharge. One steamer was fixed on these 


Operators to the West Indies were more active, according 
to Funch, Edye & Co., having chartered seven or eight boats 
during the week at 85 cents to $1.25 a ton for boats from 4,000 
to 6,500 tons. Other trades were dull. 


INTERCOASTAL TRADE DECLINES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

Steamship companies in the intercoastal trade report a 
substantial decline in business in recent weeks. This is said 
to be due partly to a seasonal decrease, which is accentuated 
by the fact that there is now a surplus of vessels on the route. 
One official pointed out that there are five times as many ships 
on the intercoastal run as before the war. 

Despite the keen competition for business, rates estab- 
lished by the Intercoastal Conference are being maintained, it 
was said. Individual lines have not forgotten the lesson of the 
rate war which lasted nearly a year up to this summer. The 


temporary tariff in effect until December 31 will probably be. 


continued as the permanent schedule with minor changes to 
be worked out before that time, conference officials said. 

One matter now before the conference for adjustment is 
the application of the J. H. W. Steele Company, for a differen- 
tial on shipments by its line from the Gulf to the Pacific Coast. 
This is said to be opposed by the Lukenbach Line, which also 
operates from the Gulf. The controversy is now under con- 
sideration and it is expected that it will be settled amicably. 

A similar case arose recently when the Nawsco Line and 
the Dollar Line advertised joint services, making five sailings 
monthly. The latter still claimed a differential, on the grounds 
that it had infrequent sailings, but this was denied by the con- 
ference. The result was that the Nawsco and Dollar lines 
abandoned their consolidated service and are now working inde- 
pendently. 


COASTWISE LAW FOR PHILIPPINES 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Resolutions urging speedy extension of the United States 
coastwise laws to include the Philippines are being drafted by 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association and will be for- 
warded to the Shipping Board and President Coolidge. The 
subject was discussed at the meeting of the association last 
week, when speakers pointed out that authority for this action 
was contained in the Jones act of 1922, but that the law had 
never been enforced. 

Edgar F. Luckenbach, president of the Luckenbach Line, in- 
troduced the resolution, which was passed by the association. 
It is now being put into more complete form and will be issued 
shortly. W. L. Marvin, vice-president of the association, said 
the shipping men were a unit in seeking extension of the law 
to the Philippines. Propaganda in the islands against the law 
is largely worked up by foreign ship lines, as in the case of Porto 
Rico and Hayti some years ago, according to steamship officials, 
and will be eliminated only when the’ islanders discover that 
they have obtained more complete service from American-flag 
vessels than they are now receiving. 

Enforcement of the coastwise law will employ more Amer- 
ican ships and will open a means for sale of the Shipping Board 
vessels, one official said. ‘ 

It was learned also that the shipowners are pressing the 
Shipping Board for information on its intentions in the inter- 
coastal trade. Several times since the first of the year the 
association has asked the baard whether it intends to continue 
in competition with private’ American lines on this protected 
route, but no complete answer has been received. The board 
has been requested to give information concerning the refrig- 
erator steamers Wheaton and Neponset, operated by Elder & 
Mittnacht, which are now carrying general cargo, and also the 
four freighters operated by the. Nawsco Line. 

An official of one of the companies with which the Shipping 
Board is competing gave some figures on the business that the 
government is taking away from the private companies. He 
estimated that the six ships would average 10,000 tons on each 
voyage, or 120,000 tons for the round trip, which would amount 
to 480,000 tons a year on four voyages. At $8 a ton, the average 
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rate, this would reach $3,840,000 a year in freight money the 
government ships are receiving. The Shipping Board services 
are operated at a loss, this official said, and are making it digi. 
cult for the private lines to earn a living profit. He added that 
while the Nawsco Line made calls at Portland, Me., this freight 
could easily move to Boston by rail and from that port by pri- 
vate vessels to the Pacific Coast. 


OPERATION OF LEVIATHAN 


In a letter to Gibbs Brothers, Inc., formerly operators of 
the Leviathan under contract with the Shipping Board, Chair. 
man Farley said the board did not want the firm to be at a 
financial sacrifice for expenses involved in the supervisory 
work and that Admiral Benson would go into the matter thor. 
oughly with a view to making proper adjustment in compensa- 
tion. W. F. Gibbs, in notifying the board of his desire to 
terminate the contract, said the fee of $1,000 a month paid by 
the board would not cover the expenses of supervision. Ip 
concluding his letter Chairman Farley said: 


The splendid service you have performed in supervising the re- 
conditioning of the Leviathan, in organizing the crew and manning 
the ship, in conducting its trial trip and in supervising the operation 
of it for the first three round voyages across the Atlantic, have won 
the well deserved admiration and gratitude of the board. 

I am distressed at the unjustified report of conditions prevailing 
on the Leviathan which was published in several of the New York 
papers yesterday. The reports I have received from a number of pas- 
sengers who were on the ship indicate that the criticisms referred 
to have been in many instances unfounded and others grossly exag- 
gerated. Of course, some very proper criticisms were in order, but 
not of an unexpected nature for a ship loaded to capacity. While it is 
to be regretted, I am aware that this is the sort of thing that one 
has to put up with in connection with the handling of these large 
passenger ships, and I want to assure you that the criticisms made 
did not in any degree affect the confidence and satisfaction that I 
have in your work. 








BOARD’S RELIEF WORK 


Acting on telegraphic orders from Chairman Farley of the 
Shipping Board, the President Taft, which sailed from San 
Francisco September 6 for Yokohama, accepted a large cargo 
of rice and medical supplies for Japan. Reports from the San 
Francisco offices of the board indicated that approximately 
cargo space for 100 tons of supplies was made available for 
use by the American Red Cross and the Hoover relief com- 
mittee. The President Taft is due in Yokohama September 21. 

A cablegram was received at the board from Manila an- 
nouncing that the freighter, City of Spokane, which arrived 
at Kobe on September 4 from Yokohama, was sent back to 
Yokohama September 5 with a cargo of relief supplies. J. F. 
Marias, Shipping Board agent at Manila, left for Yokohama to 
take charge of the Shipping Board’s work there. 

Chairman Farley, of the Shipping Board, announced that 
the board had allocated two large freight steamers to carry full 
cargoes of lumber to Japan for relief purposes. The steamers 
are the West Henshaw, which*has been assigned to the Admiral 
Oriental Line and will load at Puget Sound ports, and the 
Dewey, which has been assigned to the Columbia Pacific ship 
ping Company and will load at Columbia River ports. These 
steamers will begin loading cargo within the next few days, thus 
assuring exceptionally prompt delivery of the material in Japan. 
The cargoes are being furnished by the American Red Cross 
The President Jackson sailed from Seattle, carrying 250 tons 
of condensed milk and flour for the American Red Cross. 


FORWARDING OF SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 


“Get your shipping documents to your foreign agents before 
the shipments arrive,” says A. H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce De- 
partment of Commerce. “Complaint is made that much in- 
convenience is being caused lumber importers and quite often 
considerable extra expense is involved in obtaining shipments 
for which the documents have not been received. Most ports 
only allow 48 hours free time for removal after the goods have 
been unloaded. In some places the lumber is discharged on 
the quay instead of into the buyers’ barges, entailing extra 
handling charges. The principal difficulty of this, however, 35 
the piling of all brands together, which necessitates the im- 
porter’s waiting days and sometimes weeks before the entire 
quantity is sorted and he can obtain possession of his lumber. 
Naturally he expects the exporter to reimburse him for the ad- 
ditional expense. But even this does not reimburse him for 
the loss of his customer’s good will and possible cancellation 
of orders.” 


PARCEL POST TO PARAGUAY 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster-General, has 
issued the following with respect to parcels to Paraguay: 


The consul general of Paraguay at New York has informed this 
office that he has been advised the government of Paraguay 
consular genes: are not required for packages arriving at Paraguay 
through the mails. J 

“Accordingly, paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of the item “Paraguay,” 0 
page 212 of the July, 1922, Postal Guide are hereby annulled. 
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PORTLAND PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
and 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


PORTLAND 
ASTORIA 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
VANCOUVER 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN S. S. CO. 


Owners and Operators, U. S. Government Ships 
BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 
NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA: 136 Se.4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg. 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. 


or ADMIRAL LINE Pacific Coast Ports - 


ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


Mobile=GulfportPensacola 


SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 
From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Live 1, Manchester, Gl w 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 
Hamburg and Bremen 
We Solicit General Cargo 
LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER: - 


: Sailing from Gulfport Sept. 
U.8.8.B. 8.8. COAHOMA COUNTY. 4 gating from Pensacola Sept. 22 


ling from Mobile Sept. 3@ 


LIVERPOOL 


U.3.8.B. Sailing from Mobile Oct. 10 
B.S. MAIDEN CREEK Sailing from Pensacola Oct. 15 


LONDON 
Sailing from Gulfport Sept. 25 
U.S.S.B. S.8. CLAVARACK } Salling from Mobile Oct. 4 
Sailing from Pensacola Oct. 7 


HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


US.S.B. 8.8. E Sailing from Pensacola Sept. 10 
PHINERAS Sailing from Mobile Sept. 20 


HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


U.8.8.B. 8.8. BRAD Sailing from Pensacola Sept. 30 
DOCK Sailing from Mobile Oct. 10 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
“Operating United States Government Ships” 
MOBILE, ALABAMA ' 

Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 
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VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
WESTBOUND SAILINGS 
Baltimore 


San Francisce LesAngeles 
SANTA MALTA .. “ " *VENEZUELA. Sept.19 Sept.21 
*COLOMBIA.. ... Oct. 5 Sept.28 ...... SANTA ROSA... Sept.29 Oct. 2 
SANTA BARBARA. Oct.10 Oct. 4 Oct. 5 *ECUADOR..... Oct.13 Oct. 15 
SANTA OLIVIA . Oct. HS Oct. 23 
Thereafter every ten days Thereafter every ten days 
= at So Ge La Libertad, Corinto, Canal 
lavana (Eastbound), Baltimore (Eastbound), Norfolk and New York 
PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, M Central America and Canal Zene 
S. S. NEWPORT sails from S. F. Sept. 29, sails from L. A. Oct. 1 
and sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC MAIL S S. S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, 508 California me tem pane 
605 Central Bids, 108 We West oe th St. Los An 


Building "Norfolk. ‘Comtane Fwd. & Stg. 
Baltimore ....... Hguiead : Building Cle veland.. 0 Engineers Bldg. 
teburgh. ..410 State Theatre Bldg 










TAYLOR 


Transfer and 





EDW ARDS 


Storage Co. 





Members 
American Warehousemen’s Asso. mies Warehousemen’s Club 


Merchandise Distributors 


POOL CARS 
MEO TION CARS rane Fiin Shoe 
Ne Sulbditng eg) an: Colende, Established 1905 
FIREPROOF STORAGE LOW INSURANCE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


fea“Ship by. Water Water” 


DIFFERENTIAL RATES VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 


Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham and Aberdeen 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Philadelphia 


and New York 
Thru bills of lading issued to other Pacific - 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other intormation apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York Telephone Bowling Green 7394 
Baltinsere, 5 Md. aimee yo Pa. a > 
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COST OF SHIPPING TO JAPAN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Despite the greatly increased cost of discharging cargoes 
at Kobe and other ports, compared with Yokohama, steamship 
lines plying from the Atlantic coast to Japan have decided not 
to increase rates, according to officials of these companies. It 
was said that the lines would absorb the extra loss rather than 
permit any suggestion that they are profiteering as a result of 
the Japanese disaster. 

No exact figures are available on the difficulties confronting 
the shipping companies as a consequence of being forced to 
discharge at Kobe or outlying ports, but one official said it was 
considerable. Commercial shipments will be accepted at the 
usual tariff rates. The British lines have announced that they 
will take the first 200 tons of relief cargoes free and the next 
800 tons at half rates: Japanese lines will take relief supplies 
free. American lines in the trade have authority to make spe- 
cial rates on relief shipments and are prepared to do so upon 
application. Practically all emergency supplies have been sent 
by rail to the Pacific and from there to Japan by water, in an 
effort to expedite delivery, but local companies expect to be 
called upon to handle later shipments where speed is not so 
essential. 

The Japanese situation was discussed in detail at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Far East Conference on Wednesday. A res- 
olution to suspend all advance bookings pending further infor- 
mation as to conditions for discharge in Japan was introduced, 
but was voted down. : 

The new tariff for 1924 is now ready. The rates on the 
most important commodities are unchanged, it was said, but 
there are slight increases on minor items. The tariff will be 
printed and distributed in about ten days. 

Resignation of the Kerr Steamship Line from the Con: 
ference became effective September 11. The company has.-no 
sailings to the Far East at present, but has agreed to observe 
conference rates in the event it restores its service in the 
future. The Kerr Line still operates Shipping Board vessels 
to the Dutch East Indies, following conference rgulations on 
this service. Robert A. Krug, vice-president of the Kerr Line, 
will continue as chairman of the conference until his term 
expires. : 

The Roosevelt Line, which maintains a joint service to the 
Far East with the Toya Kisen Kaisha, was elected a member 
of the conference and posted the necessary $25,000 forfeit for 
observance of the tariff. Mr. Krug will represent-the company 
in conference meetings. It was also agreed thatthe forfeit of 
the Roosevelt Line, which is affiliated with the. Kerr Line, will 


cover any Far Eastern service that may be started later by the 
latter. 


REOPEN NEW YORK PORT HEARING 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Commissioners of the Port of New York Authority have 
ordered reopening on Monday, September 17, of the concurrent 
hearings of April 5-8 last, with Division 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at 10 a. m. at its offices, 11 Broadway. 
Attending the hearing will be representatives of the twelve 
trunk lines entering the port, steamship lines using the ter- 
minals here, the United States Shipping Board, and officials of 
the municipalities interested. They will present their cases for 
or against the Port Authority plan. 

Clyde B. Aitchison will preside for the Commission, jointly 
with E. H. Outerbridge-as chairman of the Port Authority. 

Robert J. Cary, general counsel for the New York Central, 
will appear as chairman of the committee of counsel for all 
of the railroads involved. John Nicolson, counsel for the Ship- 
ping Board, will appear in behalf of the comprehensive plan, 
giving further support to the Shipping Board’s arguments pre- 
sented last April. = 

The months intervening since the last hearing have been 
utilized by counsel in preparing full data covering the plan, 
which involves linking together under the legal mandate. of 
the Port Authority the‘:terminals of the ‘trunk lines on the 
Jersey shore. “. E ; 

The railroad officials have said that they desire to co- 
operate with the Port Authority, but at the. first hearing they 
opposed the plan put out .by that body. Counsel for the Port 
Authority on June 11 filed with the Commission in Washington 
a brief stating the case for joint use of rail facilities. The 
brief cited instances of the sharing by_the New York Central 
and other railroads of similar facilities in other cities. 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 
On August 1, 1923, American shipyards were building or 
under contract to build for private shipowners 198 steel ves- 
sels of 164,286 gross tons, compared with 203 steel vessels of 
172,301 gross’ tons on July 1, 1923, says the Department of 
Commerce. 
There were 8 wood vessels of 1,004 gross tons building or 
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under contract to build for private shipowners during the same 
period, compared with 5 wood vessels of 1,004 gross tons 
July 1, 1923. 

These figures do not include government ships or ships 
building or contracted for by the United States Shipping Board, 





PARCEL POST TO TURKEY 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 


issued the following regulation as to parcel post to Turkey yjg 
England: 


Effective at once, parcel-post packages addressed for delivery j, 
Turkey (Constantinople and its suburbs) via England will be Subjeet 
to the following transit charges, which are in addition to th 


e 
rate of 12 cents a pound or fraction of a pound: poatagn 
L pound. .. .J5 Wh tb eho os bec 8 $1.02 4 Potnes 4. b.%.¢.88.5.....: $1.39 
ZB POuUnds FE ee Fone Soc’ 1,02 S POUNGs Aout. odo... 14 
NI 5. oaia siccgcaseareiatat 1.32 EEE 4.0<c0cnetneees cence 
MPMI «5G. Onin wiedicnsSac once 1.32 FOI osc ois eee cds. wok ck 1.44 
SU. “ee ee es 1.32 pe ee eee: 144 
OREO SOOO a Se ; 4 H j 
Both postage rates and transit charges to be prepaid by postage 


stamps affixed to the parcel at time of mailing. 


PARCEL POST TO GUATEMALA 


“This department is in receipt of information that, effective 
September 16, 1923, all persons dispatching parcels to Guatemala 
must present four copies of a commercial invoice covering such 
shipment to the nearest Guatemalan counsel, one copy ot wich 
is returned to shipper after being viseed, for forwarding to the 
addressee of the parcel, the other three being retained by the 
consul,” Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster (ep. 
eral, says in a statement to the postal service. The remainder 
of the statement follows: 


A fee of 2 per cent of the total value of the invoice will be charged 
by the counsul, this amount to ‘be og when the invoices are viséed, 
or at the time the duties are paid by the addressee. A minimum of 
$0.50 will be charged when the package contains objects of no value, 
when the 2 per cent does not amount to that sum. 

Should a parcel be received at destination for which the addressee 
cannot produce an invoice properly viséed by the consul the package 
will be delivered to the addressee, but only after the customs duties 
chargeable on such package have been increased 50 per cent and the 
consular fee of 2 per cent has been added. 

If a parcel whose contents are not subject to duty is received and 
the addressee is unable to furnish the required invoice, a charge of 
2 per cent of the value of the parcel, or a minimum charge of $0.50, 
must be paid before delivery will be made. 


FAST INTERCOASTAL PASSAGE 
The S. S. “J. L. Luckenbach,” which sailed from New York 
August 23, arrived at the harbor of Los Angeles at 6 a. m. Sep 
tember 7, the elapsed time, including canal transit, being 14 
days and 13% hours. This is among the fastest passages ever 
made in the intercoastal. trade. 


U. A. L. INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 

The steamship Sudbury of the United American Lines, 
which sailed September 13 for the west coast via Panama 
Canal, inaugurated the intercoastal service established by the 
United American Lines jointly with Houlder, Weir & Boyd. 
This new service provides weekly sailings from New York and 
Baltimore to Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma, and will employ a fleet of twelve or more 
fast ships averaging more than 10,000 tons deadweight carrying 
capacity. The Sudbury will be followed by the Kermit, sail 
ing September 20. 

Among the ships entered in this service by the United 
American Lines will be the Mount Carroll and Mount Clinto1, 
which have been employed heretofore as passenger ships il 
the north Atlantic service. These liners are being remodeled 
so as to enlarge their cargo carrying capacity, but a limited 
number of passenger cabins will be retained to take care of 
the increasing demand for travel to the west coast by the 
water route. The Mount Carroll, which is now undergoing It 
conditioning at Sparrow’s Point, will make her first voyage 
the intercoastal service from New York September 27. 


ASK RELATIONSHIP ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Buress 


The Santa Fe and the Western Pacific have asked the 
Commission to establish a relationship to be maintained by th 
Southern Pacific and other carriers between the rates from the 
New York piers of the Southern Pacific via its Sunset-Gulf route 
and those applying from group D (Chicago) to destinations i2 
California, Arizona and New Mexico. They contend that the 
Commission’s decision in I. and S. No. 1511, 81 I. C. C. 312, laid! 
down that the rates from New York piers via the Sunset-ul 
route should be higher than those concurrently in effect from 
group D points. Therefore they asked the Commission to - 
effect te its findings in that case by establishing a relation! 
to be observed by the Reretbern. Pacific and others interested 
making rates from New York piers. 

This request is part of a protest the Santa Fe and var 
Pacific have made against rates published for the Southern 
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Foreign'Freight | 


Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


| FREIGHT CAR REPAIR WORK 


We are equipped with the shop 
facilities and experienced labor 
to repair and build Railroad 
Freight. Cars in our large new 
plants at Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
and Kansas City, Kansas. 


We can give prompt service In 
the fabrication of underframes, 
center sills, draft arms, and 
similar car construction. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAR COMPARY 
SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York St. Loulse Kansas City Tulea 
Casper 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


11 TRUNK LINES 
17 OUTLETS 


Distribution of Pool Cars and Merchandise 
for Storage. 
FORT WORTH WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
L. C. ABBOTT, Manager 





& ANGELS 
CARIBBE aan 
NO Re Lin .E 


DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


Between 


NEW ORLEANS — MOBILE 
GALVESTON - — HOUSTON 


Los Angeles Harbor, ‘San Francisco, Portland, 
~ Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific Coast Ports. 
Those Bille of dnding lorwed Sevan Goll Ports. to Hen Australia, New 
Zealand, Dutch East Indies, for Transhipment at San Francisco. 
bills of lading, from Pacific Coast P Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Taso ile lg bee Pea Gost Date ia 
Rates quoted, bookings — Sater furnished upon 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
Steele Bidg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 


15 Moore St. 
Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome St. New York City 
San Francisco, Calif. f 
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eifie by R, H. Countiss in supplements Nos. 23 and 26 to Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau Westbound. Tariff.I. C..C..1114, filed 
to become effective October 1 and October 10. The protesting 
lines have asked for the suspension of the supplements on the 
ground that the rates proposed in them would be contrary 
to the decisions of the Commission in I. and S. Nos. 1511, 1597, 


1656 and 1696. gin 


About one hundred items are carried in the two supple-° 
The protest said that all but three items, chief of: 


ments. 
which is that pertaining to pipe fittings, were carried in the 
schedules suspended in the cases before mentioned and disposed 
of in the investigation and suspension proceedings reported in 
81 I. C. C. 312. In that case they asserted the Commission 
approved the publication of rates which would not be lower 
than those in effect from group D points on September 15, 1922. 
They said that in all instances, except the three items men- 
tioned, the proposed rates were lower than those in effect from 
group D on the same commodities on September 15, 1922. 

“We allege that the publication and maintenance by the 
Southern Pacific of rates from its New York piers via its Sun- 
set-Gulf route to destinations in California; Arizona and New 
Mexico no higher than rates concurrently in effect from group 
D and lower than rates concurrently in effect from points east 
of Chicago, such as Indianapolis, South Bend, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, is an unlawful discrimination against the ship- 
pers at points such as Indianapolis, South Bend, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh,” said the protesting lines. They said it was 


such a discrimination in view of the fact that it was shown ~ 


conclusively in the Commission’s findings in I. and S. No, 1511, 
that the service from New York piers, via the Sunset-Gulf route, 
was not an inferior one and that the mileage on the equated 
distances adopted by the Commission was materially greater 
from New York piers than from Chicago and as great as that 
from any of the other points named. 

“The publication of these rates to become effective on 
October 1 and 10,” the protestants said, “by the Southern 
Pacific, from New York piers, the same as concurrently ap- 
plicable from group D (Chicago), follows its avowed policy to 
maintain rates from New York piers the same as from Chicago 
on whatever level the latter may be, and this publication is 
made on the basis of the Chicago rates regardless of the rates 
concurrently available via the Canal Lines. 

“If the Commission does not fix the relationship which 
shall exist. between rates from New. York. via the Sunset-Gulf 
route and rates from central and mid-western points of origin 
to*the Pacific coast, this- policy ofthe Southern Pacific: Com- 
pany will lead to further reductions in the rates from the mid- 
western territory to the Pacific coast via the all-rail lines, or 
will disrupt the present and long established relationship be- 
tween rates from the Atlantic seaboard and those from the mid- 
western territory, and render void the efforts of the all-rail 
lines to maintain a proper relative adjustment as between the 


rates from New York and those from the central western groups | 


of origin, unless they should again and again reduce their rates 
to maintain a grade from mid-western points of origin under the 
rates published by the Southern Pacific from New York piers. 

“We respectfully ask that the Commission suspend the 
rates, and that it grant us. a full hearing on the issues involved 
to the end that our interests as carriers competing with the 
Southern Pacific Company may be protected for the future by 
the establishment of a definite and fixed relationship on rates 
from New York piers of the Southern Patific Company with 
those from interior eastern and mid-western points of origin 
to competitive destinations* in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico.” 


In the report on which the protesting lines based their con- 
tention that the Commission found that rates from New York 
piers should be higher than those from Chicago, the Commis- 
sion found the Southern Pacific had justified the rates from 
group D, as of the date of the hearing, which was September 
15, 1922, for use from New York piers, but had not justified 
that part of the tariffs which proposed that rates from New York 
piers should be always the same as from group ‘D, no matter 
upon what basis the latter might be. 

Commissioner Hall, concurring in that part of the report 
which held the Southern Pacific had justified the rates as of 
September 15, 1922, said his colleagues had not pointed out in 
the findings, without further evidence, in what respect"'a basis 
lawful at the time of the hearing became unlawful after the 
hearing. He said no change had-taken place since the hearing, 
other than the reduction of the rates on 16 commodities from 
group D points. The schedules suspended in the cases dis- 
posed’ of in the decision hereinbefore mentioned carried re- 
duced rates on more than 200 items. 


BARGE LINE REVENUES 


For the six months ended June 30, 1923, the Mississippi 
River section of the inland waterways service of the War De- 
partment showed a net income of $13,632.77 as- compared with 
$158,689.70 in the same period of 1922, according to figures just 
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made available by the officials of the service. The “net jp. 
come” was obtained by subtracting the total expenses from the 
total revenues. The Warrior River section had a net deficit 
of $327,010.29 for the six months as compared with 











a net 
ficit of 194,087.74 in the same period of 1922. S 
Following is a corsparative statement ef income and top. 
| ,the.cix-manths endedJume $0;-1922.and1923, for both 
z ting = % ; = + i oa “ . oa 
, ; 1922 
Tonnage .......... 370,919 375,463 
Total revenues .,....$1,257,053.77 $1,489,338.12 , 
Total expenses ...... 1,243,421.00 1,330,648.42 
Net income ...... $ 18,682.77 158, 
Depreciation ...... 145,867.01 ee 
In pedeet ......:. $159,499.78 $300,924.39 
WARRIOR RIVER SECTION 
3 1922 
TORMUMASS ...00sa-¢5 134,194 108,515 
Total revenues ....... $ 216,775.97 $ 242,750.07 ; 
Total expenses ...... 543,786.26 436,837.81 
Net deficit ....... $327.010.29 194,087, 
Less depreciation. . 68,157.09 ’ att 
Out-of-pocket .... $258,853.20 $124,573.42 
Statements for May and: June, 1923, follow: 
MAY, 1923 
MISiSISSIPPI RIVER SECTION 
NIN Si. in cntcaeae pees ewees 77,546 
Operating revenues ...........6.. $272,682.32 
Other imcOMGE. *f.6\5 62 te Fees « ieee Vers 413.3 
po er eee $273.095.71 
Operating expenses ..........++.. $235,350.49 
Deductions from gross income .... 730. 
cm errs 236,081.24 
oe neers cao we cssmas's oes $37,014.47 
Add depreciation charge ........ 24,804.57 
Profit plus depreciation ......... $61,819.04 
WARRIOR RIVER SECTION 
Soe okalone Ga leiiciane ieee 24,069 
Gperating TOVERUCS 2... ccccccvcces $ 38,344.51 
Other. InCOMC~-cvevercrowrcceveccees 182.39 
"SE SMOOUEE “cs cectcestetctres $ 38,526.90 
Operating expenses ...........02. $ 83,043.92 
Deduction from gross income ...... 3,194.57 
EE OIE | 065.60 se sta newese $ 86,238.49 
Grose deficit -....cccccccccccccccs $47,711.59 
Lesg depreciation charge ........ 10,862.61 
Out-Of-pocket .......-..ee. cscs $36,848.98 
: JUNE, 1923 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER SECTION 
I oo sii cca nalniaaineeseee'ste 83,208 
Operating revenues .............. $300,147.04 
ie eee er 419.39 
ee $300,566.43 
Operating expenses ..........+.6. $274,751.45 
Deductions from gross income .... 744.75 
Total EXPENSE 2...... cece eeees $275,496.20 
Net profit ....4....52 SSS SES $25,070.28 
Add depreciation. charge ...... ‘ 25,023.44 
el 
Profit plus depreciation ......... $50,093.67 
WARRIOR RIVER. SECTION 
TONRNASTEr tea sp le cores ie seme 23,214 
Operating révenues ..........0000- $ 32,165.00 
Other income ..... «esse Ge piceus 12%, 
Total INCOME % cue. cvecccccaes $ 32,292.13 
Operating expenses ....:.. <a, &. $ 73,249.04 
Deduction from gross incom - 3,255.16 
Total -EXPensSe .......00c0c20. $ 76,504.20 
Grogs @eMialt ......000055. “ein $44,212.00 
Less depreciation charge ....... : ssi =: 
Out-of-pocket .....sceceeevveces $33,477.21 


UNION PACIFIC BONDS 
The Union Pacific has applied to the Commission for al 
thority to issue and sell $20,000,000 of first lien and refunding 
mortgage bonds, bearing 5 per cent interest, to reimburse the 
company’s treasury for expenditures. The bonds have been 
sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 97, subject to the approval of the 
Commission. 


OPERATION OF TEXAS LINE 
The Marshall, Elysian Fields &-Southeastern Railway pe 
pany has applied tothe Commission for authority to operate 1 
miles of railroad between Marshall and Elysian Fields, Tex. The 
line has been constructed, it having been abandoned in 1918, the 
company said. The applicant said the line would serve an 
agricultural region. 
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$6 At 


Your Service” 


At the National Capitol— 
the source of transporta- 
tion regulation—the most 
comprehensive service of 
its kind in the United 
States. 


A WAREHOUSE STOCK wanes the territory aera ome od 
° . to six days deli t HW ERR 
A combined Traffic and rel tigi 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND FORWARDING 
SPECIALIZING ON POOL CARS 


ADAMS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-36 WEST FOURTH STREET 


Transportation Service 
comprising : 


A Traffic Department 

A Rate Department 

A Tariff Department 

A Miscellaneous Service 
Department 


Four distinct, thoroughly 
equipped, efficiently 
handled departments 
where service is sold by 
the hour or by the year 


and where no job is either ‘ Mas ES | 
too large or too small. a Fireproof Ma rehouses a Track 
or tor: er 
Hidasthuld Gods end Dlachinery 
We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 
Address , ign via any Railroad into Denver 
ree switching to Warehouse 


The Traffic Service Corporation — Srerage aapediy: Sonaae eaenee fest 


Special Service Department ) Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
Cc —~ 1 
olorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 








_ Personal Notes 





Bob Downer, formerly general traffic manager for the Van 
Camp Hardware and Iron Company at Indianapolis, has severed 
his connection with that company and will become affiliated 
with the H. S. Leyman Company of Cincinnati as assistant to 
the general manager. 

The following appointments have been announced by the 
Kansas City Southern; Don J. Ramsey, traveling freight agent, 
and C. L. Weeks, soliciting freight agent, at Chicago; W. W. 
Blackman, soliciting freight agent at Shreveport; George R. 
Corbbett, traveling freight agent at Pittsburgh, following the 
resignation of H. J. O’Connor. 

William Daniel Nelson, manager of the Jacksenville Traffic 
Bureau, died at his home in Jacksonville August 28, following 
an illness of only a few days. 

E. C. Patton has been appointed city freight service agent 
for the Louisville & Nashville at Nashville, following the pro- 
motion of R. A. Stanley. 

H. F. Hughes has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
for the International Harvester Company, following the transfer 
of L. L. Spellman to the Philippine Islands, where he will rep- 
resent Macleod & Co. 

T. G. Boggess, commercial agent for the Winston-Salem 
Southbound Railway Company, has transferred his headquarters 
from Harrisburg to Philadelphia, effective September 15. 

F. M. Miller has been appointed general agent of the freight 
department of the Western Pacific, with office at Los Angeles. 

G. E. Mason has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
for the Beaver Products Company, Inc., at New York. 

Fred S. Olds, general live stock agent of the Nickel Plate, 
has had his duties extended to cover the Lake Erie & Western. 
His headquarters remain in Cleveland. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Jacksonville held an outing on Sep- 
tember 1 in which more than 200 members and guests spent 
the day aboard the Clyde Line steamship, City of Jacksonville, 
making a round trip to Green Cove Springs. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron, at its meeting September 
10, elected the following officers: President H. L. Sovacool of 
the A. C. & Y. Railway; vice-president, W. R. Garrison of the 
Union Fireproof Warehouse and Storage Company; secretary 
and treasurer, J. J. King of the A. C. & Y. Railway. Directors, 
Cc. O. Taylor, A. C. & Y. Railway; U. E. Kuntz, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company; E. F. Malaney, Robinson Clay Products 
Company; P. G. Whitmore, Pennsylvania Railroad; Jos. Swee- 
ney, the M, O’Neil Company. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago has voted $150 from its treas- 
ury to the Japanese earthquake relief fund. 


HOLDEN CALLS ON COOLIDGE 


Hale Holden, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives, called on President Coolidge 
September 13. He said he had called to pay his respects and 
to assure the President of the co-operation ‘of the railroads with 
him. al 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Concerning the reply made by Mr. J. K. Butler, of New 
Orleans (Traffic World, Aug. 18), to Mr. F. J. O’Rourkemunder, 
under the heading “Boring from Within,” the former gentleman 
points to the experience of Canada as favoring government 
ownership of railways. I am wondering if he has ever studied 
the results in that country. I at one time worked under such 
ownership and filled a position created specially to take care 
of me, as I had been recommended by a man with strong polit- 
ical influence. I was one of the many hundreds so employed 
to the detriment of the net operating revenues of the road. 
The experience of government ownership and operation was at 
that time so expensive that the Canadian government was glad 
to induce the present Canadian Pacific Railway Company to 
accept as a gift some seven hundred and fifty miles of completed 
railroad, with all motive power, rolling stock, and equipment, 
with a further donation of twenty-five million acres of land, 
twenty-five million dollars cash, and free right of way to the 
Pacific Coast, in consideration of that company’s completing the 
system and operating it. Private ownership of the property 
has since made the Canadian Pacific Railway one of the best 
and most prosperous of the world. 

Recently the Canadian government has been obliged to take 
over, due to guarantees made by them of bonds of several rail- 
ways, some 22,600 miles of railway lines which the government 
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has undertaken to operate as the Canadian National Railways 
Last year the government had to assume a deficit of more than 
sixty-three million dollars due to operating losses, and as ] 
understand the situation, they would be more than glad to yn. 
load these properties on some capable private corporation, ag 
was done some forty odd years ago. 

Mr Butler asks if the railroad business does not come under 
the same category as the Post Office, and if it cannot be cop. 
ducted as efficiently. My information is that the railroads have 
nothing to learn from the Post Office Department along eff. 
ciency lines. Mr. Butler should realize that the Postal Depart- 
ment is not conducted at a profit, but at a heavy loss which 
has to be met by general taxation, and that the loss would be 
considerably greater if the railroads were more fully compen- 
sated for the movement of mails, particularly in connection 
with parcel post service. 

Josh Billings once remarked: “The trouble with the Amer. 
ican people is that they know so many things that ain’t so.” 

W. H. Fortier, 
Freight Claim Agent, Northern Ry. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Sept. 6, 1923. 


SOUTHERN COMMODITY PROTESTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association, Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association’s trans- 
portation bureau and the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce 
have asked the Commission to suspend tariffs filed by Glenn, 
the Louisville & Nashville, Mobile & Ohio, Western Railroad 
of Alabama, Southern Railway, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, and other railroads, in which they propose to cancel, 
September 20, carload and less-than-carload commodity rates 
from Carolina and southeastern territories, to Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings and lower Mississippi Valley territory, 
on the ground that such rates are not needed because there is 
no movement on them. 

Suspension was requested on the ground of a ‘lack of pro- 
priety, of necessity and confusion pending the outcome of the 
southern class rate investigation. That case, the protesting 
associations said, involved the question whether class rates 
should be made with a view to paving the way to the cancella- 
tion of many less-than-carload commodity rates. So far as the 
tariffs in question contained cancellation of carload commodity 
rates, they said it was based on the assumption of no move 
ment. They said that in so far as tariffs contained new carload 
rates, while there were both increases and _ reductions, the 
general basis was in line with I. and S. No. 1303 revision, but 
that the revision in the rates now proposed was in anticipation 
of a general commodity rate revision to follow the rate case. 
They said the changes anticipated the principles that might 
be laid down in the pending case which is now under consid 
eration by both the Commission and the carriers. In other 
words, they suggested the carriers were moving too rapidly 
and upon an assumption that might or might not be a valid 
one. They expressed the belief that it would be inexpedient 
for the Commission to sanction a partial commodity rate revi 
sion of such a character in the circumstances existent. 

The protest of the arganizations mentioned was made in 
place of one which it was intended to have made by the South- 
ern Traffic League. The board of governors of the League, 
however, could not be got together in time to act before the 
effective date. Prior to that protest, the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau and the Mobile Chamber of Commerce had pro 
tested and asked for the suspension of the tariffs pending an 
inquiry. 

“Your petitioner submits that the indiscriminate cancella 





. tion of current carload commodity rates without full oppor 


tunity to determine the propriety of such action is fundamentally 
wrong,” said the New Orleans protestant. “Commercial cor 
ditions have not become sufficiently readjusted to warrant ap 
plication of class rates in lieu of commodity rates; and while 
current movement might not be to the same extent as formerly, 
that condition does not signify the total lack of movement 
under normal conditions. 

“Further, increase in rates resulting from the substitution 
of class rates for commodity rates may well preclude a move 
ment which would be created and fostered under reasonable 
commodity rates. 

“Your petitioner also states that in connection with some 
commodity rates upon which cancellation is proposed, the lat 
guage ‘account no movement’ appears. Due to late receipt of 
the schedules, we have been unable to conduct complete nece® 
sary investigation, but have ascertained that, as a whole, it is 
not correct.” 


GREAT NORTHERN MAKES DONATION 
The Great Northern Railway has given $5,000 to the Amer 
ican Red Cross for Japan relief, and has agreed to handle 
free over its rails such donations as are made for huma? 
consumption. 
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WHAT IS CARRIER’S RIGHT? 


The Trafic Werid Washington. Bureau 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 1908, has suspended sixth 
revised page 89 to Illinois Central I. C. C. A-8213, which, but 
for the suspension order, would have become effective Sep- 
tember 12, from September 12 to January 10. The suspended 
page provides an allowance of $1.25 a,car, to be paid to the 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Company at Granite City, Ill, on all 
carload road haul shipments destined to or coming from the 
coke and iron company’s plant on which the industry per- 
forms a specified switching service between points of inter- 
change with carriers and locations within the plant. At the 
same time the Commission suspended tariffs of the Chicago 
& Alton, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Missouri Pacific, Mobile 
& Ohio and. the Wabash, making similar allowances, effective 
at various dates. 

However, the Illinois Central is the storm center. It initi- 
ated the allowance. The others followed, for competitive 
reasons. The Louisville & Nashville and the Southern Rail- 
way protested and asked for the suspension, because, as they 
pointed out, if the Illinois Central made a switching allowance 
to the company in question, they, for competitive reasons, would 
have to do likewise. Thereby they suggested they would be 
asked to make like allowances to blast furnaces in the South, 
which, they said, they had never done and which they did 
not desire to do. 

A conference on the subject was held by the Commission’s 
Board on Suspension the day before the order was issued. It 
was held, not with a view to settling the question without a 
formal proceeding, but simply because B. J. Rowe, the coal 
freight agent for the Illinois Central, and W. G. Strohm, traffic 
manager for the St. Louis Coke & Iron Company and the St. 
Louis Coal. & Iron Company, appeared. at the Commission’s 
Offices to explain and justify the [Illinois Central’s proposal. 
When they came there the Commission asked the Southern’s 
General offices in this city to send up representatives, so the 
matter might be discussed by all the parties in interest. W. J. 
McGeehee of the Southern’s legal staff and F. H. Behring of 
the traffic staff appeared to emphasize the Southern’s request 
for suspension. 

As the members of the Board on Suspension got the facts 
in the informal talk about the matter, the main line of the 
Illinois Central skirts the property of the industry so closely 
there is no room for building an interchange track alongside 
the main tracks of that carrier. Therefore the Illinois Cen- 
tral, to get traffic to and from the industry, is compelled to 
turn its cars over to the Alton & Southern at a point eight or 
ten miles beyond the plant of the industry and pay that belt 
line a minimum of $8 per car on such traffic. 


A short time ago the Illinois Central and the _ industry, 
apparently, came to an understanding under which the industry 
permitted the carrier to build a number of sidetracks on the 
extreme end of the industry’s land. Then it was agreed that 
the industry would take the cars placed on the new tracks 
and, for $1.25 per car, would put the cars at convenient places 
for loading and unloading. The Alton & Southern was under- 
stood, by the Commission men, as handling the bulk of the 
traffic the Illinois Central obtained from the industry, if not 
the bulk of the traffic obtained by all railroads from that in- 
dustry. Some cars, however, are handled by the St. Louis 
Terminal Railroad’ Association. 


Informally it has been argued that the Illinois Central is 
under no obligation: to take the cars beyond an interchange 
point because the plant engines at such establishments, under 
the rulings of the Commission,.are compelled to haul the cars 
from interchange points and spot them, the big industries, in 
that respect, obtaining less from..ccommon carriers than smaller 
industries not owning intra-plant- railroads and equipment. 

Under the arrangement which 
Commission, the Illinois Central, apparently, is able to save 
something more than, $6 on every car that is now turned over 
to the Alton & Southern for delivery to. the interchange be- 
tween that terminal road and the industry. 


Each side in the informal conference submitted about 
fifteen decided cases which it claimed covered the situation 
created by the proposal of the Illinois Central, which, on its 
face, will mean a saving to it on every car intended for or 
received from the St. Louis Coke & Iron Company: The mem- 
bers of the Board on Suspension, however, said the matter 
could not be settled by them. They further suggested that no 
one case had ever come to their attention which could be relied 
upon as disposing of some other situation; that each situation 
presented facts of its own requiring consideration almost with- 
out thought of what was done in other cases. e 

One of the things that stuck out above all others was that 
this seemed an instance in which the Illinois Central was 
proposing, as a new thing, to designate places of loading 
and unloading at a point where it never before had had such 
places of loading and unloading; that it was proposing-to- have 


those places beyond the interchange point, which latter it 
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could not obtain except by arrangement with the owner of th, 
land, who was also the shipper. As a rule, it has been rp 
garded as within the right of a carrier to say where it would 
undertake to deliver freight, without being subjected to , 
charge of undue prejudice, because it did not elect to receive 
and deliver freight at some other point. That was one of the 
points that arose in the sugar lighterage cases in New York 
harbor. The railroads elected to make a warehouse owned by 
a shipper in Brooklyn a place for the receipt and delivery of 
freight. A shipper at another point complained, but did not 
obtain the abolition of the place of receipt and delivery j, 
Brooklyn nor an order requiring the carriers to establish such 
a point of receipt and delivery at Yonkers or’ some point within 
the free lighterage limits of New York harbor. In the Brook. 
lyn case the warehouse of that shipper was used by the public 
generally. In this instance it has not appeared that the points 
of receipt and delivery designated by the Illinois Central wij 
be available to any other shipper. 

Another general rule has been that a carrier might per. 
form its common carrier duty wholly itself or hire a shipper 
to perform some part of it, making an allowance therefor, gyb. 
ject, however, to the limitation that the allowance must not 
be so large as to amount to a concession. 

In the informal discussion in this case the point has beep 
made that in cases where an industry, for its own convenience, 
has acquired engines and laid tracks, the common carrier js 
under no obligation te deliver beyond the interchange point. 
In practically all such cases, however, the carrier was up. 
willing to make delivery beyond the interchange point or to 
make any allowance to the industry for spotting beyond the 
interchange point. 

In this case, however, judging from the maps submitted 
to the Board on Suspension, the Illinois Central, physically, is 
so situated that it cannot make even an interchange delivery 
to the industry, except upon tracks laid upon the land of the 
industry. By laying its tracks upon the land of the industry, 
however, it appears it can make delivery, make an allowance 
to the industry of $1.25 per car, and save money it has been 
paying to a connecting carrier. It has been suggested that 
the industry is not compelled to give the use of its land to 
the Illinois Central so as to facilitate delivery and save money 
for the Illinois Central and that, unless the Illinois Central 
is permitted to carry out its plan to pay an allowance of $1.25 
per car, the industry has the power to require the removal 
of the tracks so that the carrier will have to continue paying 
$8 and more per car to the terminal making the delivery for it. 

In that connection, it has likewise been suggested that if 
the Illinois Central continues to pay out money for perform 
ance of terminal service for it when it could make an arrange 
ment that would save it more than $6 per car, someone might 
raise the question whether it is being efficiently and economic- 
ally managed, as required by section 15-a as a condition prece- 
dent to the making of rates for the carriers as a whole to yield 

specified rate of return on the value of the property the rail 
roads devote to transportation service. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Freight revenue in June totaled $386,047,133 as compared 
with $331;116,323 in June, 1922, and $2,265,112,769 for the six 
months ended with June as compared with $1,861,371,961 in the 
same period of 1922, according to revenue traffic statistics com 
piled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from rt 
ports representing 178 steam roads, exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies. 

Passenger revenue in June totaled $102,759,444 as compared 
with $96,000,791 in June, 1922, and $539,087,260 for the six 

months 4s.compared with $502,890,413 for the same period of 
1922. . : 

Revenue tons carried were reported as follows: June, 1928, 

» 204,455,000; June, 1922; 147,114,000; six months, 1,126,220,000; 

same period, 1922, 803,645,000-> 

Revenue tons carried one mile were reported as follows: 
June, 1923, 34,230,592,000; June, 1922, 26,477,050,000; six months, 
203,765,822,000; same period, 1922, 152,496,833,000. 

Revenue per ton-mile averaged 11.28 mills in June % 
against 12.51 mills in June, 1922, and 11.12 mills for the six 
months-as against 12.21 in the 1922 period. : 

Revenue per ton road averaged $1.89 in June as against 
$2.25 in June, 1922, and $2.01 for the six months as against 
$2.32 for the same period of 1922. ° 

Revenue per passenger-mile averaged 2.931 cents in Just 
as compared with 2.935 cents in June, 1922, and 3.048 cents for 
the six months as against 3.049 cents for the 1922 period. 

Revenue passengers carried in June totaled 80,800,000 a8 
against 79,109,000 for June, 1922, and 486,092,000 in the six 
months as against 475,251,000 in the 1922 period. 


You can gét the day’s important traffic news ever 
Me a aay in the year through THE DAIL 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Twelve Fast ALTON Passenger Trains 


To Serve You Now Between 


CHICAGO ana ST. LOUIS 








With the famous Alton Limited leading the daytime group, and the 
Equally Midnight Special (non-stop, all-Pullman) flying through the dark- 
Splendid ness at the close of the night schedule, the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
ALTON continues as in the past to carry more passengers between Chicago 


Service and St. Louis than all other railroads combined. 
Between : 















Double track and shortest route — fast, safe travel. 
Precision in train operation—on-time arrivals. 
Most frequent service; courteous, helpful employes. 
Famous Alton meals, with cuisine unsurpassed. 
Latest night departure—convenient morning arrival. 


An ALTON Train Ready When You Are! 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


14 Trains Daily 








“M : ish to start, 64 99 “The ‘Only Way’ because it’s best— 
| The Altan’s resdy dig. a The Onl y Way Famed for safety, speed and rest.” 


STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Cold Storage and Wareh,, 


quired GEORGE 8. LOVEJOY Use Co. 


market 


Manager General Storage Department 


178 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 4 





CONSTITUTION WAREHOUSES 
Connection with all lines via Union Freight 





SUMMER STREET STORES Capacity, 623,000 cubic feet. 
Direct connection with New Y: New Haves 


& ‘or 
Capacity, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
Direct connection with Boston & Albany 


Capacity, 1,430,000 cubic feet. 


OUR FACILITIES ARE UNEXCELLED 


Wharfage and Dockage 
Free and Bonded Stores 


A Warehouse on every railroad entering Boston 
. Total General Storage Capacity 10,829,000 cubic feet 








FOURTH SECTION INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The National Industrial Traffic League’s view as to what 
should be done in the fourth section inquiry, formal docket No. 
14941, is contained in a telegram to the Commission (Traffic 
World, Sept. 7). The League urged the Commission to make it 
mandatory on each carrier and publishing agent to file, as part 
of the record, a statement showing each application filed, with 
complete information as to the territory covered, carriers party 
thereto, and a general abstract of purpose and effect of the ap- 
plication to the end that when a report is made on the subject 
the Senate will have real information as opponents of change 
think as to the necessity for avoiding legislation requiring the 
rigid application of the long-and-short haul part of. the section. 

It is the League’s idea that unless such information is fur- 
nished each carrier the record will not disclose the true condi- 
tion. The reason for the League’s request, it is believed, is 
shown by the declaration that “our interviews with many carrier 
representatives lead us to believe that this information, which is 
only in the possession of the carrier, will not be furnished un- 
less required by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” That 
is to say, the shipper who has the benefit of competition through 
the blanket fourth section permission granted by the law itself, 
on the filing of a general application by the carrier staying the 
running of the statute, is not in position to say why the carrier 
asked for and obtained relief, although he may know that, with- 
out it, his shipments would be restricted to the direct route, 
unless the carrier having the indirect route desired to continue 
carrying his traffic at the expense of reducing rates at the in- 
termediate points. 


Nearly all shippers having well informed traffic managers 
are morally certain why fourth section departures were created, 
but they are not in a position to testify positively why the car- 
rier applied for relief. 


It is being pointed out that one of the benefits of fourth 
section relief is the variety of delivery it affords a shipper. The 
indirect line may have a sidetrack to the consignee’s plant and 
may be able to make delivery there without any addition to the 
line-haul rate. When fourth section relief is granted in such 
a case, the direct line, if it desires to make delivery to the man 
having a sidetrack connection with the indirect line, frequently 
has to absorb the switching charge. The indirect line thereby 
gains a small advantage. But when the indirect line desires to 
make delivery to a consignee having sidetrack connection only 
with the direct line, it must absorb the switching charge. More 
often than not the direct line is the older one. It has, there- 
fore, more industries on its sidetracks than the newer and in- 
direct line. Fourth section relief, therefore, enables the indirect 
line to make deliveries on the sidetracks of the direct line. 
While, in a few instances, fourth section relief gives the indirect 
line a small advantage, the balance is usually against the indi- 
rect line, even when there is fourth section relief. 


Rigid application of the long-and-short haul part of the 
fourth section, it is believed by those who cannot follow Com- 
missioner Campbell and the inter-mountain country, would hurt 
more shippers in the east than it would help, even if the in- 
direct lines flattened the intermediate rates to the junction point 
level because, as a rule, the intermediate points on the indirect 
lines are not as important business centers as the competitive 
junction point communities. In the course of time, it has been 
admitted in the discussions on the subject, some of the inter- 
mediate points might become great communities, with a volume 
of tonnage so great that the indirect lines would have a smaller 
regard for the junction point traffic than they now have. One 
of the arguments of the rigid fourth section advocates has been 
that, even if a carrier that had the indirect route to one point 
lost tonnage at that point, it would probably have a compensat- 
ing advantage at some other point and that the net effect would 
be the same, at the cash box, at the end of the year. 


One of the answers to that argument about building up in- 
termediate points and recouping losses at one place by gains 
at some other has been that such things were not at all cer- 
tain, while interest on the mortgage was always definite, both as 
to amount and time, and that most businesses and railroads had 
to be operated for the immediate future so as to avoid the cer- 
tainty of a visit from the sheriff with orders to collect the in- 
terest on the mortgage, or sell the property. 

It has been commonplace to say that the Commission’s ob- 
servance of the fourth section in the southeast has given the 
shipper lower rates to points where he had nothing to ship and 
higher rates to the points from which he had obtained orders 
for goods. Relief on account of circuity, as a rule has been con- 
tinued, but relief on account of water competition has been 
denied because the power of potential competition is something 
the Commission held it could no longer see. That some water 
competition has been restored by the government’s Mississippi- 
Warrior barge line, has been obvious for many months. It was 
obvious even before the Texas commercial bodies made an in- 
effectual effort to obtain a hearing on the subject from Secretary 
Weeks on their suggestion that the question of rates be sub- 
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mitted to the Commission. However, the railroads have not 
made any concerted effort to meet the competition or have jt 
eliminated. That may be due to the fact that the volume of 
business has been so large as to make it possible for them, with 


comparative equanimity, to see the barge line take traffic, be. 


cause their revenues, while not large enough to give them, ag 
a whole, the return on the value of their property contemplated 
by section 15a, has been large enough to make it possible for 
them to ignore the reductions made by the government line and 
the taking of traffic by it. y 

Practically nothing in the way of representations on the 
subject had come to the Commission prior to it making arrange 
ments to start hearings in the far west. It was believed, how- 
ever, that the Pacific coast cities and the transcontinental lines 
would appear at the hearings to make a fairly complete record, 
especially inasmuch as the carriers have on file a big applica. 
tion for relief so as to permit them to make rates they think 
would be necessary to enable them to carry traffic in competi- 
tion with the lines through the canal. 


.Middle western shippers were supposed to be interested in 
that application because, according to the assertions of the 
transcontinental carriers, they were not able to market their 
goods on the Pacific coast in competition with rivals on the At- 
lantic seaboard and in Europe. The implication of the message 
to the Commission from the National Industrial Traffic League 
was that, while the shippers were greatly interested, they could 
not make the record necessary to show the Senate that the 
fourth section should be left unchanged. Therefore, it urged 
the Commission to require the carriers to come forward with a 
complete list of the applications for relief and the facts tending 
to show why they should be given permission to continue or to 
receive the benefit of fourth section orders. 


TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The expansion of traffic on the lakes, rivers and canals of 
the country, as a factor in the solution of the general problem 
of transportation, was considered by the committee on the de 
velopment of waterways and the co-ordination of rail and water- 
way service which met September 10 in the board room of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The committee 
met as a part of the National Transportation Conference cre. 
ated by the chamber to study the transportation question. 

Various steps to this end were discussed, among them a 
general survey of the waterways to serve as the basis of a 
comprehensive plan of development by the government, the 
establishment of joint rail and waterway routes and rates, and 
the regulation of common carriers on waterways. The impor- 
tance of the Great Lakes in the national transportation system 
and the increasing development of traffic on the government's 
barge line on the Mississippi River were also considered. 

The committee, one of five designated by Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the national chamber, to consider different aspects 
of the transportation problem, is composed of representatives 
of various interests reflecting the viewpoint not only of the 
public directly concerned in transportation and waterway de- 
velopment, but of the transportation agencies themselves. 

W. L. Clause, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, is 
chairman. The members are Major General Lansing H. Beach, 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. A.; Charles P. Craig, vice-president 
at large and executive director, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association; Edwin C. Gibbs, Cincinnati; Emory R. John- 
son, dean of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; C. H, Markham, president, Illinois 
Central Railroad; T. C. Powell, vice-president, Erie Railroad; 
M. J. Sanders, Leyland Line, New Orleans; Harvey J. Sconce, 
Fairview Farm, Sidell, Ill.; A. B. Shepherd, vice-president, In 
terstate Steamship Company, Cleveland; G. A. Tomlinson, presr- 
dent, Duluth Steamship Company, Cleveland, O., and General 
E. H. Woods, president, Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation. 

The committee will report its subject, now approaching 
completion, with its recommendations on the. subjects discussed 
at the meeting, to President Barnes of the national chamber. 
With the reports of the other four committees it will form 
the basis of discussion for the forthcoming. general transporte 
tion conference soon to be held in Washington. 

“Heretofore,” said Mr. Clause, “the transfer of the traffic 
from the waterways to the railroads has not given the public 
much concern. Industrial expansion proceeded at an accelerat- 
ing pace, but the growth of railway mileage was equally rapid. 
The days of settlement and occupation of the country are now 
past.. Expansion has overtaken railroad development. The 
growth of the country, its population and industry has been | 
phenomenal and the railroads as a whole are busily employ‘ 

“The railroads are now doing their part, but the question 
is how the greatly increasing traffic is to be handled in future. 
The ton mileage of railroad traffic doubled in the 17 years 
ending in 1922, and during the first half of 1923 they handled 
more traffic than they had ever handled during the correspond 
ing months of any previous year. Moreover, during the pas 
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decade, a new agency for the transportation of freight as well 
as passengers—the motor on the highways—has come into ex- 
tensive use. However, as is always the result of introducing 
a new transportation facility, the increase in production made 
possible by the motor truck has accelerated the growth in the 
demand for transportation. 

“This situation has given rise to the question, how are the 
inland waterways again to be made a useful part of the coun- 
try’s transportation system? . Is it possible, by river improve- 
ments and canal construction, to add facilities that will be 
valuable in themselves and because of their supplementary rela- 
tion to the railroads and other transportation agencies?” 

The readjustment of freight rates was discussed by repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural, manufacturing, labor, mercantile, 
banking and transportation interests constituting the rates. com- 
mittee designated by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which met in the board room of the Chamber Septem- 
ber 12. A statement issued by the Chamber said: 


The rate question was approached by the committee as one of 
readjustment rather than reduction. Whether certain rates, such 
as those on light and bulky freight made up usually of manufac- 
tured products moving in less than carload lots, are not too high 
in relation to rates on heavy commodities such as wheat and coal, 
forms the chief topic of the repot which will be submitted to 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the national chamber. With the 
reports of the four other committes on regulation, consolidation, 
waterways and motor transport, it will constitute the basis of 
disgpayon for the forthcoming general conference on transpor- 
tation. 

The effect of the increased use of the Panama Canal in inter- 
coastal traffic, high terminal costs in the handling of freight and 
the cost of transportation compared with production costs in other 
lines of industry were also discussed. 

The members of the committee, of which F. A. Delano, former 
member of the Federal Reserve Board is chairman, are: H. M. 
Adams, vice-president of the Union Pacific System; Representative 
Sidney Anderson of Minnesota; Dr. Frank App, New Jersey Federa- 
tion of County Boards of Agriculture; Joseph M. Belleville, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; D. 
Campbell, vice-president of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford; Edward Chambers, vice-president of the Santa Fe system; 
Archibald Fries, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio; E. J. 
Frost, vice-president of William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; P. L. 
Gerhardt, vice-president of the Bush Terminal Company; ——— 
B. Heard, president of the Dwight D. Heard Investment o., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Frank F. Henry, ashburn-Crosby Company, Buf- 
falo; G. H. Ingalls, vice-president of the New York Central Lines; 
Charles S. Keene, vice-president of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany; Alexander Legge, president of the International Harvester 
Co.; A. J. Lovell, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; W. C. Maxwell, vice-president, Wabash 
Railway Co.; E. Poston, New York Coal Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; A. R, Smith, vice-president, Louisville & Nashville; C, E. 
Spens, vice-president, Chicago, Burlington. & .Quincy; G: 
Sprague, tarffic manager, A. Hanna .Company, Cleveland; 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, president of the Francis H. Leggett Com- 
pany, New York; J. G. Woodworth, vice-president of the Northern 


Pacific, 

“The reasonableness of a freight rate,” said Mr. Delano, 
“depends upon what it is in itself and what it is in relation to 
other rates. Horizontal increases have resulted in a relatively 
less increase on higher classes of traffic than on lower classes 
and bulk commodities on the basis of value. The increase in 
terminal costs, too, has been greater in the case of freight in 
less than carload lots. 


“What is needed most is not a general reduction in-rates but 
a readjustment to eliminate inequalities in relative rates.” 


RAILROAD WAGES 


The New York Central has notified the Labor Board of 
increased wage schedules on its lines and on the Ohio Central, 
effective as of July 1, 1923. Clerical and station forces were 
increased from one to three cents an hour. Nineteen thousand 
men are affected, making an aggregate annual increase of 
$1,341,682. Shop employes, including all mechanics and help- 
ers, got three cents an hour increase, which will add $1,694,000 
to the yearly pay. roll, involving 21,252 employes. Signalmen 
got an increase of three cents an hour and signalmen’s helpers 
four cents an hour. This affects 1,300 employes and totals 
$99,000 yearly. 

Clerical employes on the Minnesota and International have 
received an increase of two cents an hour, effective as of July 1. 

The Bureau of Information for the Southeastern Railways 
has notified the.Labor Board of increased wage scales on south- 
eastern lines as follows: Effective July 1 on the Richmond, 
Fredricksburg and Potomac, shop mechanics were increased 
three cents an hour and helpers two cents an hour. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty employes were affected, the increase totaling 
$43,000 annually. 

All shop employes on the Carolina, Clinchfied and Ohio got 
two cents an hour increase, effective August 1. The aggregate 
increase for the 630 employes amounts to $33,000 annually. 

Nine thousand shop employes on the Southern got increases, 
effective July 1, which will total $450,000 annually. The in- 
creases range from three cents an hour for skilled mechanics 
to one cent an hour for apprentices. . 

Signal employes on the Chesapéake and Ohio got three 
cents an hour increase, effective July 1. 

Effective August 1, the 2,700 shop employes on the Sea- 
board Air Line got an increase of two cents an hour. The 
aggregate annual increase will amount to $144,000. 
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The Maine Central has notified the Labor Board of an jp. 
creased wage scale for employees in its motive power depart. 
ment. Car cleaners are advanced one and one-half cent an hour 
helpers with less than one year’s service receive an increase of 
one cent an hour, and those with more than one year’s service 
three cents an hour. Skilled mechanics receive an advance of 
three cents an hour. The aggregate annual increase wij 
amount to $58,000 for the 800 employees affected. « 


I..C. C. WAGE STATISTICS 


The. total number of employes reported by Class I roads for 
June was 1,933,929, which exceeded the number reported for 
any month since November, 1920, according to the summary of 
wage statistics for June issued by the bureau of statistics of 
the Commission. The total compensation was $259,127,789. The 
Summary follows: ~ j 


Compared with the returns for the same month last year, the 
total number of employes shows an increase of 248,515, or 14.7 per 
cent. The largest increase appears in the maintenance of equipment 
group and is. accompanied by a substantial increase in the number 
of hours worked Be employe. ’ 

Compared with those for May, 1923, the returns for June, 1993 
indicate an increase of 37,710 in the total number of employes, or 
2 per cent. The compensation, however, shows a decrease of 0.2 
per cent, which is explained by a decrease in the total hours worked, 

Due to a fire which destroyed certain records of the Erie, New 
York, uehanna & Western and the New Jersey & New York 
Railroads, only_partial returns were furnished by these roads for 
the month of June, 1923, These carriers state that data covering 
approximately 7,712 employes and $1,017,915 compensation have been 
omitted from the reports. 


The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 
Monthly earnings of— 


Group M988 s 1988 +ig9: 3 viet 
3 

Executives, officials and staff assistants...... $427 $422 — = 
Professional, clerical and general............ - 178 178 $122 $124 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 238 236 93 90 
Maintenance of equipment and stores......... 243 244 127 129 
Transportation (other than train, engine and 

EE Da itiediata nse org ns dda dated 8:51o0..beedae< wares 97 99 121 120 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders 

and hostlers) ..... CS re er eee eee 258 145 141 
Transportation (train and engine service)... ... Gates 187 178 





ra Eee reported on daily basis. + Employes reported on hourly 


A comparison of the number of employes and their co 
by months, follows: "—e heat 


CLASS I STEAM ROADS 
Total com- 


SESH STEHT HH EH THEE HEHE SEE EOE EE 


1,594,074 224,976,644 


> ey ae BES Aes Saescresacpectos 1,708,591 
. 1,804 


255,447,764 
245,874,117 
259,679,263 
259,127;789 





LABOR BOARD DECISIONS 


In two decisions on dockets numbers 3035 and 3036, the 
Labor Board has ruled that the Arizona Eastern shall restore 
the payment of time and one half for overtime and shall com- 
pensate employees who have received less favorable rates of 
pay than have been ordered by the board. The decisions are 
the result of the board’s finding that the carrier has altered 
working rules and changed rates of pay without authority of 
the board and without agreement with the employees. The 
decision with regard to wages holds that the rate the employees 
shall receive shall be those in effect prior to January 1, 1922. 

These two decisions affect employees represented by the, 
transportation brotherhoods and follow decision No. 1964 ia 
whieh the board made similar findings with regard to wage 


scales on a complaint filed by the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers. 


LOCATION OF CARS 


The percentage of home cars on home roads (class I) a8 
of August 15 was 57.9, according to the semi-monthly bulletin 
of the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
By classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: 
Box, 49.1; refrigerator, 73.4; gondola, 63.4; stock, 74.2, and 
flat, 65.2. ¥ 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars — 
on line to ownership as of August 15 showed the following: © 
Eastern district, 96.9, as against 97.8 a year ago; Allegheny™ 
district, 99.3, as against 98.9 a year ago; Pocahontas district, 86.8, 
as against 92.9 a year ago; Southern district, 93.3, as against » 
101.8 a year ago; Western district, 103.3, as against 97.2 & 
year ago; all districts, 98.8, as against 98.1 a year ago; Can@ _ 
dian roads, 97.8, as against 91.7 a year ago; Mexican roads, 108.6, 
as against 103.8 a year ago. 
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A Real 
Ship Subsidy 


A practical and personal means to create, in 
effect, a ship subsidy, that will result in real 
aid and support for our Merchant Marine, is 
possible to American business by the em- 
ployment of government-owned ships for the 
transportation of goods abroad. 


The idea that this country could not operate 
ships in competition with those of foreign 
flag, has been effectively disproven. The 
American Merchant Marine is today showing 
countries older in the eonduct of foreign trade, 
new standards of efficient management and 
adequate service. 


It is not expected that Americans should 
patronize home ships to the exclusion of 
foreign vessels. But most certainly there 
Should be a favoring spirit to the ships of 
our Merchant Marine, with a co-operative at- 
titude toward ships of foreign register which 
enter our ports. 


It is only through the friendly interchange of 
goods and facilities that a profitable foreign 
trade can exist, and a sound basis for perma- 
nent prosperity be established. 


An express service at freight rates by an American 
company for American shippers, between 


Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila 


Passengers and Express Freight 


11 days to Yokohama 16 days to Shanghai 
13 days to Kobe 20 days to Hongkong 
24 days to Manila 


OUTWARD SAILINGS—from Seattle 


September 21 
*President Jefferson September 23 
*President Grant October 5 
**B-arport 5 
***Wheatland Montana Octcb2r 5 
* Combination freight and passenger, length 535 feet, 21,000 tons, speed 20 
knots. Through bills of lading issued 2 connection with other lines. Java 
ports, Singapore transshipped at Hong Kong. 
** Cargo berth service to Japan, North China, Shanghai, Yokohama, Kobe, 


Vladivostok, Hankow, Dairen, Tientsin and Tsingtao. 
*** Cargo berth service to Japan, South China and Philippine Islands. 


For rates, space and other information apply: 


New York—17 State Street. Phone Bowling Green 5625. 
San Francisco—60 California Street. 


Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 W. Adams Street. 
Phone Randolph 7739. 


Los Angeles—322 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Seattle—409 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent SEATTLE, WASH. 


Operating 
U.S. Government Vessels 
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Docket of the Commission 





Shoe ia 
Note, tomate he Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been 4#ince the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and ° ents announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket noted elsewhere. 
pe he 17—New York, N. Y.—Division 5 
Te -@fficient, economical, and joint use of terminals 
~2f common in the port of New York district and the cost 
to carriers of operating the terminals in performing common car- 
vier services. 


a te 17—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
‘ —Geo. H. McFadden & Brother’s Agency vs. Director-General. 
14920—Julius W. Jockusch et al. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Seaeer 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
National Association of Waste Material Dealers vs. D. L. & 
mber 17—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Gault: 
A. G. Sulfer & Company vs. Director General and portions of 
fourth section applications 704 and 2045. 
. Dering Coal Company et al. vs. Dircetor General, C. 
& E. I. R. R. et al. 
Cepromnber 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
ar kane Merchants’ Ass’n, a Corporation, vs. American Rail- 
y Express. 


September 17—Seattle, Wash.—Commissioner Cox and/or Examiner 


14941—Investi ation into the administration of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 3). 
September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 


e 
1881—Krauss Brothers Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, Ala. & 
Miss. R. R. 


et al. 
11881 (Sub. 1)—Krauss Brothers Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 
Ala., Tenn. & Nor. R. R., et al. 
Coptamter 17—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Fuller: 
- & &. 1853—Increased switching charges at Detroit, Mich. 
aereer 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
985—American Paper Products Co. vs. Santa Fe et al 
September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter: 
5057—In the matter of the status of the Hannibal Connecting Rail- 
road Company. 
September 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. at¥d S. 1886—Bituminous coal from mines in Illinois to certain sta- 
tions in Missouri. ‘ 
September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 
re a Oil & Gas Co. vs. Director-General, L. & N. R. R., 
et al. 
Paember 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
4917—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Director General Canadian 
Pacific Ry. et al. E 
Prsember 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
4897—Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Co. vs. Director-General. 
September 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gault: 
4945—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. vs. Director General, B. & O. 
September 19—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Gault: 
i. ane S. 1894—Classification ratings on organ or piano benches and 
stools. 
tember 19—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 


- and S. 1858—Cotton and cotton linters from Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas to Louisiana and Texas Gulf ports. 


-15083 (Sub. No. 11)—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al. 

September 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
4991—General Motors Corp. vs. Director-General, N. Y. C. R. R. 

September 19—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
4572—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Montana 
vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company et al. 

Sept. 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


3608—Southern Wire and Iron Co, et al. vs. The Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al 


13802—Texas Farm & Ranch Publishing Company vs. Ahnapee & 
Western Ry. et al. : 

Portions of fourth section application No. 700, filed by F. A. 
Leland, relating to rates on printing paper from Cheboygan and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to Dallas, Texas, etc. 

13656—Early-Foster Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
14403—Express Publishing Company vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 
14836—Union Sulphur Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. et al. 
September 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
5004— Mississippi Southern R. R. vs. G. & S. I. et al. 
September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
4921—-William F. Allen & Co., et al. vs. P. R. R. 
September 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
15013—Consolidated Coal Company of St. Louis vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 


et al. 
September 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
4899—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


September 20—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
3513—Stuttgart Rice Mill Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al, 
* 13883—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. B. & O. C. T. R. R. Co. et al, 
13865—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. C. & A. R. R. et al 


September 21—Washington, D.’C.—Examiner H. C. Davis: 


* Finance Docket 3208—Petition of Automatic Telephone Company of 
New Bedford and New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for permission to consolidate. 


September 21—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fieming: 


14915—Orange Chamber of Commerce vs. Alexandria & Western 
y et al. 


September 21—Fall River, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 

14492—-Fall River & Norfolk S.S. Co., Inc. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
September 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 

1. and S. No. 1874—Cheese from Wisconsin points to Ohio river crogs- 


ings. 
* 15114—Armour & Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 


September 21—Michigan City, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
14965—-Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al, 


September 21—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
14976—Edgar L. Pearson & Co. vs. St. L., B. & Mex. Ry. et al. 
14878—Merchants & Planters Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


September 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1 Van Dyke Smelting and Refining Works, Inc., vs. Pa. R, R, 


14366 (Sub. No. 1)—Van Dyke Smelting and Refining Works, Inc., ys, 
Pa. R. R. et al. 


14021—American Sugar Refining Co. vs. Director General. 
14419—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Director General, B. & O. R. R. 


et al. 
13978—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General. 
September 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
5003—Mississippi Southern R. R. vs. G. & 8. L 
Se 


tember 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
—s Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. RB. R, 


et al. 
os & Mg a Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. B. R. & 
. Ry. et al. 
13895 A wy 2)—The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. Erie 
. Re i 
13887—Coastwise Lumber and Supply Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


INCREASED RATES SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In five investigation and suspension proceedings initiated 
September 14, the Commission suspended changes in rates, gen- 
erally increases, from September 15 to January 13. In I. andS. 
1912 it suspended rates on canned goods from Princeton, Ind, 
to Evansville, Louisville, East St. Louis, St. Louis and Belleville. 
In 1913 it suspended the elimination of the application of do- 
mestic fertilizer rates on nitrate of soda, from New Orleans 
to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and beyond. In 1914 
it suspended reductions in rates on green salted cattle and 
horse hides, from Laurel, Miss., to Cairo and other Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings. In 1915 it suspended the cancella- 
tion of rates on brick and drain tile, from St. Louis to points 
on the Omaha line. In 1915 it held up increases on roofing 
and paving material between New Orleans and the Galveston- 
Houston group. 


PROPOSES BRANCH ABANDONMENT 
The Michigan Trust Company, as receiver for the Manistee 
& Northeastern Railroad Company, has applied to the Commis 
sion for authority to abandon the so-called Honor branch of 
that road, extending from Platte River to Empire Junction, 
Mich., a distance of approximately 15% miles. Failure to meet 


operating expenses and lack of traffic compel abandonment, the 
applicant said. 


Vv. Ss. & P. BOND ISSUE oi 

The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to issue $6,000,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, part of which will 
be used to retire outstanding bonds, to cancel and retire bonds 
in the company’s treasury, and to pay for expenses and to fe 
coup the treasury. The company proposes to sell $300,000 of 
the bonds and to retain $2,455,000 of the bonds in the treasury. 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS intisstatt commerce commission 


CYRUS B. STAFFORD 


Attorney at Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Special attention to matters before Interstate 
Commerce and State Commissions 





OLIVER W. TONG 
Specializes in 

602 Albee Bu'lding, 1426 G Street, N.W- | Freight Rates, Interstate Commerce 

Cases and Freight Bill Auditing 


718 METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RICHARD T. EDDY 


Commerce Counsel 


PACIFIC. FINANCE BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Ten years Attorney and Special Examiner Interstate 
Commetce Commission; one year Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. 
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MID-WEST 


Shipping Boxes are Trussed 
for Strength at Every Point of Strain 


The supporting steel framework of the Metro- 
politan Elevated R. R. structure, shown above, 
is largely a truss formation—because experi- 
ence has proved this type of support best 
adapted for neutralizing the shock, weight, 
strain and vibration from hundreds of trains 
pounding over it every day. 


In a similar manner, merchandise shipped in 
Mid-West Shipping Boxes—whatever its na- 
ture, is amply shielded from shock and strain 
by the proportionately strong truss construc- 
tion of the high, resilient corrugations, scien- 
tifically designed to give as high as 70% 
MORE PROTECTION. This greater resist- 
ance to rough handling of the Mid-West Box 
has made it the popular choice of hundreds of 
leading shippers. 


Another thing: Mid-West Boxes are equipped 

with high test liners conforming to railroad 

specifications. Insist on high test liners in 

a boxes—or “play safe” by ordering Mid- 
est. 


Our ‘‘Perfect Package’ Data 
Sheet is yours for the asking. 
Has saved thousands of dol- 
lars to shippers. 


MID-WEST 
BOX COMPANY 


General Offices: 


18th Floor 
Conway Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Factories: 






Anderson, Indiana 
I Kokomo, Indiana 





Chicago 
Ows Bosboard and Cleveland, Ohio 
Strawboard Mills Fairmont, W, Va. 


Corrugated Fibreboard Products Solid Fibre Containers 4 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
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Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 
our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 

List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 

po « Gulf Coast Lines 

noha sae : Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
International & Great Northern Ry. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Southern Pacific Lines....- 


San Antonio Southern Ry. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
Sugar Land Ry. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 

Texas Mexican Ry. 








San Antonio | Corpus Christi Alice 






Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. 
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New York Terminals 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad’s splendidly located 
and well equipped New York terminals offer very 
definite advantages to the traveling and shipping 
public. 


eis . PENNSYLVANIA STATION, its passenger ter- 

cee —_ piel minal, at 7th Avenue and 32nd Street, is in the 

7 heart of the uptown business district, convenient 

to hotels, theatres, with exits to subways and 

other transit facilities running to all parts of the 

city. | ; 

The Lehigh Valley’s Freight Stations in New York 

Harbor occupy equally commanding positions, 

being so situated on the North, East and Harlem 

Rivers and on the Brooklyn waterfront as to 

entail minimum drayage to and from the various 
commodity districts of the city. 


ISLAND CITY 


New York Freight Stations 


Pier 8 North River—Foot of Rector Street. 

Pier 34 North River—Foot of Canal Street. 

Pier 66 North River—Foot of West 27th Street. 
(yard delivery). 

Pier 44 East River—Foot of Jackson Street. 

Pier 97 East River—Foot of East 47th Street. 

East 124th Street Station—Foot of East 124th 
Street. 

East 149th Street Terminal—149th Street and 
Harlem River (yard delivery). 

Pier 5 Wallabout Basin—Fleeman Ave. and “C” 
St., Brooklyn. 


NHUD®OON - RIVER 


LONG 


Lehigh Valley Freight is also handled at the fol- 
lowing Brooklyn Terminals: ‘Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal, Bush Terminal, Jay Street 
Terminal, New York Dock Company. 


BROOKLYN 


Claremont Terminal—the Great 
ii ae Terminal of the World’s Great Port 


This new Terminal handles the largest steamers 

. afloat, with modern transferring facilities, and 

STATEN 16LAND ample storage for export, import and domestic 
MAP OF NEW YORK CITY freight, at low storage and insurance rates. 


SHOWING : ' 
LEHIGH: VALLEY: TERMINAL: FACILITIES The Lehigh Valley’s Freight and Passenger Rep- 


resentatives in the principal cities of thé’ country _ 
are equipped to be of material assistance in con- 
nection with your transportation needs. You are 
invited to avail yourself of their facilities. 


Lehigh Valley 
Railroad — 


- The Route of The Black Diamond = 


BAYONNE 


Lehigh Valley Car Floats in New York Harbor 
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The Baldwin Lociiltive W orks 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1928 


W. A. GARRETT 


General Transportation Manager 






Mr. John A. McSparran, 
Master of Pennsylvania Grange, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


My Dear Mr. McSparran: 


Ever since you and I finished speaking from the same platform August 7th last, before the members of the 
Clarion County Grange and townspeople at Clarion, Pa., these two fundamentals have been impressed upon my mind: 


a. Criticism should be constructive and not destructive, because the railroad, the farmer and the manufac- 
turer are absolutely dependent upon each other and an injury to one affects all. 


b. A farmer with an underfed team and a broken-down wagon on a rough dirt road cannot haul his produce 
as quickly or economically as a farmer using a modern motor truck over hard surfaced roadways, which 
I am told in Clarion County cost more than Fifty-five Thousand Dollars per mile. It is likewise a fact 
that a broken-down steam railroad with bad order equipment costs more to operate, with less quantity 
and less quality service, than an up-to-date railroad with good roadbed, terminals, shops and equipment. 






Confirming my remarks at the above mentioned meeting: 


YOU ASK: Why don’t railroads own their own SLEEPING extra expense the railroad would incur for handling some 
CARS? other —— who desires to ride in a parlor car seat 
MY ANSWER: Because one Sleeping Car Company for all can or in a Pullman bed? 






provide better service, at less cost to the carriers, than 
the railroads could provide individually. Pullman cars are 
grouped for conventions, for extra heavy travel, and during 
tourist periods to the warm Southland in winter and the 
cool Northland in summer. 

Thus, also, the Refrigerator Cars under one distributing 
agency protect the farmers’ perishable freight by grouping 
the Refrigerator Cars in California one or two months and, 
in proper season and consecutive months, economically 
transport to distant consuming markets perishables_ from 
Arizona, Texas, Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Pacific 
Northwest States, Colorado, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Michigan and New England. 

Economy is apparent when you consider what surplus 
sleepers, parlor cars and refrigerator cars each railroad 
would have to provide and maintain to protect peak move- 
ments one or more months each year and yet remain idle 
for the balance of the year. 


YOU ASK: Why.don’t the railroads operate their own EX- 


PRESS COMPANY?’ 


MY ANSWER: The Express Company officials will tell you 


that the pick-up and delivery cost in cities is growing 
beyond all bounds. The railroads cannot afford to pro- 
vide horses and wagons, or trucks, for store door delivery 
of express for the same reason that the dairy farmer, 
when shipping his milk to the city, cannot afford to pro- 
vide equipment for house to house delivery of the milk 
but lets the City Milk Dealers make the delivery. 


YOU ASK: Why pay such SALARIES to the railroad offi- 


cials? 


MY ANSWER: Every railroad executive today might have 


spent his railroad service years in becoming a recognized 
expert or a Captain of Industry in some other line of busi- 
ness where he would have as great, if not greater, earn- 
ing capacity as he has in railroad service today. Henry 
Ford is reported to be one of the richest men in this country 
through his own manufacturing efforts. Broad visioned men 
of affairs base executive compensation on results secured 
and not on pay roll rate. 

Thomas E. Mitten, the President of the Philadelphia Street 
Car System, is reported receiving a greater salary for the 
past ten years than any Steam Railroad President in the 
United States. However, you must admit Mr. Mitten has 
the best Street Car System in this country. Likewise, our 
railroad executives have developed and today operate the 
best steam railroads, paying the highest wages to employes 
— — the least freight rates ‘of any railroads in 

e world. 


YOU ASK: Why do the railroads farm out the NEWS PRIV- 


ILEGE to the Union, or other companies? 


MY ANSWER: This is a highly specialized service and the 


News Company can buy their jimcracks, and other supplies, 
by the carload for all the railroads cheaper than the rail- 
roads themselves could buy, therefore, there is more net 
return for the railroads under the leasing privilege than if 








each company ran this service alone. 

I noticed at the Fair Grounds August 7th that the Clarion 
County Grange had recognized this fact because, instead 
of trying to handle the privileges with their own men, they 
granted the concessions to the following men who, no 
doubt, were specialists in their particular line: 


LEE McDONALD, Hurdy-Gurdy Carnival. 
W. F. STEIN, Pop, Lemonade and Sandwiches. 
T. E. HANNOLD, Ice Cream and ‘‘Hot Dogs.’’ 






YOU ASK: Why should the railroads get an EXTRA CHARGE 
for every passenger occupying a Pullman car? 






MY ANSWER: You cannot carry as many passengers in a 
Pullman car-as you can in a modern coach, therefore, it 
costs the railroads more to transport a passenger in a Pull- 
man car than in a coach, i. e.: Fewer passengers per car 
and greater dead weight of Pullman car. If you elect to 

ride in a day coach, why should you assume some of the 



















If you agree with my “A” and “B” fundamentals on page 1 and recognize further that there are two sides to 
every question, why not have the Secretary of each Grange read this letter at their next open meeting, provided you 
have already asked the above questions before such Grange, or contemplate asking these questions at a later date? 


Every student of transportation, with facts and figures covering service by the railroads in Pennsylvania this 
year, will admit that there never was a time when the shippers were able to get service of greater quantity or 
better quality, which speaks volumes for the ability, integrity and earnestness of the practical, experienced executives 
now in charge, whose life work has been the upbuilding and successful operation of the railroads of this country. 


Respectfully yours, 
W. A. GARRETT. 
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